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FACT AND COMMENT 


ITTLE flowers of wool or ribbon make a perky 
addition to chintz hats with detachable crowns. 


* * * 


HE textile industry now has two representatives 
in America’s greatest “Who’s Who”—those 
whom the anarchists would destroy by bombs. 


a * * 


UDGING from appearances on Broadway, on 
sunny days, textiles are being made more and 
more along X-ray lines, 


* * * 


HE luxury tax so far as silk hosiery is con- 
cerned has had no effect on demand, and the 
insistence of women in general for such merchan- 
dise is taxing the productive capacity of the mills. 


* * * 


O further their campaign for standard measure- 
ments for athletic underwear the association of 
manufacturers of such garments has adopted a label 
that will be attached to all garments made according 
to the measurements decided upon. 


* * * 


HE effect of the prosperity of the average 

American is shown in the raw silk market. 
Demand for silk products of every description has 
been so unusually large that prices of the raw silk 
have touched record-making heights. 


* * * 


page aeana manufacturers who have changed 
‘J their machines over to the production of trico- 
tines of artificial silk are experiencing so large a 
demand at such profitable prices that they are turn- 
ing deaf ears to delayed orders for the sweaters. 


* * * 


HE Italian government is negotiating with 

groups of related industrials for the purpose 
of establishing a cotton exchange in Trieste. This 
exchange is to be the central office for the Italian 
cotton trade that is to supply Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, 
Hungary and adjacent countries. 


* * * 


N EW and higher wa;zes went into effect on Mon- 
* day, but what is troubling manufacturers more 
is the approach of the extremely hot days when 
peratives will refuse to work even the 48 hours a 
veek, and production is likely to be seriously inter- 
ered with. 

+ * x 


COTTON fabric making its reappearance this 
summer, with such freshness and charm as to 
em almost a new material, is ‘“‘ kiddy kloth.” 
‘urned into smock and trowsers for little girls it 
serving to rob small utility cloths of their 
verity. 
7 * * 
"\HE day the American Navy aviators landed in 
: Spain, completing the first air flight across the 
lantic Ocean from America to Europe, a New 
tk department store brought out a line of new 
plane silks decorated in an appropriate batif 


design. The prices are on the sky route of $10, 
$12 and $15 a yard, which is going some, even for 
a flock of ten airplanes of two shades of gray and 
two shades of turquoise blue. The material makes 
a magnificent lining for a motor wrap or cape. 


+ * * 


HE German Government has established a 

research bureau for the study of fiber plants 
that may be substituted for cotton. The bureau is 
attached to the Agricultural department and has its 
office in Kronprinzenufer 4, Berlin. The bureau is 
publishing a semi-monthly journal which is sent to 
farmers free of charge. 


a * + 


ELGIUM, formerly a great textile center, at 

present a non-productive state in textile lines 
and with prospect of remaining so at least four or 
five months more, according to commercial travelers’ 
report, is not absorbing cotton and woolen goods 
as largely or as swiftly as the United States De- 
partment of Commerce prophesies. A brand of 
economy that will be startling is now more generally 
accepted as the European program, making the “all 
possible speed imperative” of the department look 
a little bit out of place and considerably wide of 
the mark. 

* + . 


HE honor of operating a cotton gin “ farthest 


north,” in this country at least, seems to be held 
securely by the Globe Oil Mills, Durham, Cal. Dur- 
ham is in Butte County and its latitude is about the 





same as Baltimore, Md. The ginnery is equipped 
with a 4-7° Murray outfit, and handled sixty-eight 
bales of cotton last season; the cotton acreage in 
the vicinity is larger this year and presumably the 
crop will show a substantial increase. 


” * * 


WELL-KNOWN carpet manufacturer of Phil- 
4 adelphia recently had an amusing experience. 
He had sent his car to the garage for some needed 
minor repairs. Incidentally he called their attention 
to the worn strip of carpet and told them to put in 
a new one. His bill when received for the work 
was so large—$156—with $25.00 for the strip of 
carpet, he protested, but was told that was the 
price. He informed the man he was the manufac- 
turer who made that carpet and that he would 
duplicate the same strip—or 100,000 like it at $1.75 
each. 

« * * 


ARGE quantities of English cotton goods, it is 
reported, are being sent “on consignment” to 
the southeast of Europe, including Constantinople, 
as well as to other parts of the world. Instead of 
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first submitting samples according to the pre-war 
custom and thus wasting time, the goods are being 
consigned in bulk to reputable firms with the advice 
to do the best they can in disposing of them. In 
this way new avenues of trade are being opened up, 
for owing to the shortage of supply, foreign cus- 
tomers are disposed to buy Lancashire cotton goods 
of a character to which they have hitherto been un- 
accustomed. 


* * « 


NEW research institute for textile industries 
4 has been established by the Wuerttemberg 
government, the technical high school and the 
Technicum for textiles at Reutlingen, Germany. 
The work heretofore done by the latter will be 
vastly extended by the new institution. It will cover 
spinning, weaving, knitting, embroidering, bleaching, 
dyeing and mercerizing. In the laboratories of the 
institution all sorts of fibers are being experimented 
with, such as paper, pulp, nettle, cotton, typha, 


biscore, br« om, etc. 
* * * 


\ S a result of high prices of wool and mutton 
£ and the value of sheep as weed and waste 
utilizers, western irrigation farmers are keeping 
more and larger flocks. This is shown by reports 
to the United States Department of Agriculture. As 
i rule these farm flocks are of good breeding, many 
consisting of pure-bred animals, their owners making 
a specialty of selling pure-bred ram lambs to range- 
country stockmen, who do not reserve breeding stock 
from year to year. Several projects are now operat- 
ing wool pools, the main function of which 1s to 
concentrate the wool in large quantities and develop 
keener competition among buyers. Combination also 
favors grading and better classifying of wool and 
allows a small producer to realize greater profits 
from his sheep-farming operations. 


* * * . . 


TT’ HE experiment to grow cotton in China, started 

on the initiative of the Chinese Cotton Mill 
Owners Association, is financed by voluntary taxa- 
tion of Chinese mills aggregating 15,000 taels an- 
nually. An American expert aids the six university 
experiment stations to be established for the selec- 
tion of cotton seed and the improvement of culti- 
vation and for seed distribution to farmers. China 
now pays a high duty on imported cotton for finer 
grades of yarn, whereas in Japan cotton is duty freé, 
and U. S. commerce reports say it is conceded that 
China can become a close second to the United 
States as a cotton grower, for, by selection and cul- 
tivation, a much finer and longer staple than is now 
grown can be produced. 


+ * * 


CCORDING to a recent discovery of Dr. W, 
Lawrence Balls, the famous English cotton 
technologist, individual cotton fibres grow by a series 
of concentric rings, in exactly the same manner as 
a tree grows year by year. Dr. Balls is said to 
believe that the discovery is of little practical impor- 


tance, but it will certainly oblige investigators to 
approach problems involving the chemistry and 
physics of cotton from a new angle. It is not im- 
possible, also, that this purely scientific discovery 
may have a profound effect upon the problem of 
finishing cotton goods. 
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EXPORT TRADE POSSIBILITIES 


] 1¢ picuous respect, the meeting of th 
Hosi and Ulsides ‘ bi 


= cle I \ ciation in Phila 

G ed from iT itherings 
( l that th rect of labor 

real ol e employer to the employes 


il addresses nor in the dis- 


ions of the Convention. It is true that inci- 
dental mention these problems was made and 
natur In private discussions between individual 
members the situation was aired from various an- 
le If one subject more than another was to the 

re, it Wa thy question fr export tr ide 

Phe knit ls manufacturer has played a prom- 
inent part in developing a foreign business on tex- 
tile product He has long had the opinion that his 
merchandise can compete with that of other coun- 
tries, and has sought export outlets for it. In this 
effort he has met with a certain measure of success, 


and there is much in the situation today which leads 


to the belief that the future holds in store oppor 
tunities for greater development of foreign business 
than ever in the past 

This thought was uppermost in the minds of those 
who were responsible for the inauguration of the 
exposition of knitted fabrics which formed such an 
important part of the display at Philadelphia. It is 
the first time in the history of the textile industry 
that any large amount of manufactured products 
has been displayed under one roof in this country. 
Just why this has been it is hard to say, for it would 
seem as though manufacturers could have benefited 
by such a display of their merchandise by demon 
strating to possible buyers the variety and scope of 
the goods they Other 


shown greater enterprise in this 


produce countries have 


respect, and it 


would seem as though their methods had been fruit- 
ful o results, judging by the continuance of these 
exhibit 


It is possible that an explanation as to why the 
exhibit feature in connection with textile manufac- 
is not been attempted heretofore lies in the 


psychological fact that the 





\merican manufacturer 


and the American merchant as a type are not in- 


1 >» ] 1 : 
clined to do new things unless a contingency arises 
for doing them his statement not made in the 
belict that the American producer is not willing to 
take a chance in blazing a new trail. for in this 
respect he is far ahead of his more conservative 
Enelish brethren; but ofttimes it is necessary to 
have the ne \ new undertakings presented in 
a : ; “1 
! e way, before action is possible 
The mtingency of dificult distribution of an ac 
: th l 


e original cause for the in- 


ceptor ( this expositiol Conditions have rad- 
hanged was first thought of, and to- 

hose in authority to start a campaign they 

! months ago, they would probably 
’ vith mparatively little success And just 
here les a dithcultv in the development of American 
‘ rt business any members of the textile 
j rv look upon export trade as a matter that 
‘ { d dropped at will, not realizing as 
T t cN Tt bu cs s Tt he Al ne 

export chann e t e cultivated, it must be 

1} h n \ c effort to the end 
] export buyer may be assured that when 
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he comes into the market for merchandise he can 
obtain what he wants and for reasonable deliveries. 
Those who have long experience in the export field 
have learned this lesson and no matter how active 


domestic Gemand may be, they always have a certain 
tion of their product set aside for export distri- 
bution. Until such a course of procedure is followed 


American manufacturers, export trade is bound 
iid unsatisfactory. 
But with regard to the export exposition which 


vas inaugurated this week, there is in the minds of 


many authorities connected with the knit goods 
rade, the feeling that this may be the humble be- 
ginning of a much larger and more far-reaching 
display that may comprehend other classes of tex- 


tile fabrics that are capable of distribution abroad. 
It may be that the attention of foreign buyers has 
not been what was expected for the current show 
in Philadelphia. 


sutficient reasons for this, important an?ong which 


There are undoubtedly good and 


are doubtless the difficulties of transportation. Also 
oreign buyers are yet to be convinced in many 
cases that the American manufacturer and mer- 
chant are in earnest about their determination to 
secure foreign trade and the experience of some in 
purchasing American goods has not been as satis- 
lactory as could be desired. All of these factors 
may have had their influence in minimizing the at- 
tendance at the exposition. But if the textile trade 
is in earnest on this matter, it would seem to be a 
possibility to continue such shows in the future and 
to demonstrate by wise and constant publicity in 
foreign centers the willingness of the American 
producer as weil as his ability to meet the demands 
and necessities of foreign trade. Once this is incul- 
cated in the mind of the foreign buyer it will not 
take him long to realize the advantages of visiting 
1 display of American merchandise that could be 
made most comprehensive and instructive as well as 
It is to be 


hoped that the idea of an annual exposition of tex- 


a medium for its sale in other countries. 


tile fabrics may be developed along some such lines 
for the benefit of foreign trade. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
A LTHOUGH advising British cooperation in the 
+ New Orleans cotton conference, our contem- 
porary, The Textile Recorder of Manchester, Eng., 
appears to be under the impression that the British 
delegates will be likely to give more valuable in- 
formation to the conference than they will obtain. 
The Recorder devotes much space to the objects of 
the conference and quotes freely from our columns, 
thus indicating that it is a subject of vital interest 
to the British industry, but it warns us not to expect 
to obtain information on subjects which are con- 
sidered of intimate English concern and which the 
I-nglish delegates will not consider open for general 
discussion. If is made very plain that the textile 
machinery trade is one of the forbidden subjects, 
but it remains extremely vague as to what else is 


to ec la wooed 


The Recorder seems to be unaccountably peeved 
ause the International Federation of Master Cot- 


ton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations was 


not allowed to father the New Orleans cotton con- 


erence. This publication, which is usually so well 


informed regarding international textile matters, 


scems unaware that the International Federation 


has been in a comatose condition since 1914, and 


that the first gathering of the International Com- 
mittee in four years was only recently called by 
John Syz, the acting-president. Not only was the 


International Federation in no condition to promote 
an important conference of this character, but it 
was unable even to take charge of the European 
rrangements for the conference. 

his situ- 


The promotets of the conference regret t 


ation quite as much as do members of the Inter- 
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national Federation, but there is no reason why this 
should prevent representation of the 
various European cotton spinning countries, pro- 
vided their national organizations of spinners send 
The latter have been accorded adequate 


adequate 


delegates. 
voting power at the conference and can be assured 
of a fair hearing. If the International Federation 
is reorganized and in active operation by October it 
can assume its proper place in the conference, and 
none will be better pleased than the American dele- 
gates if it sees fit to internationalize the various 
important movements that will be renewed or 
initiated at New Orleans. 
DIRECT IMPORTS 

UR export trade may continue to expand largely 

even though the value of our annual shipments 
remains far in excess of our imports, but it will 
be short-sighted, if not dangerous, policy for our 
merchants to allow imports to come through second 
hands, particularly if the latter are competitors in 
foreign trade. For instance, to continue to buy Aus- 
tralian, Cape and East Indian wools in England, 
instead of direct, would be to play into the hands 
o1 British merchants and bankers. 

Foreign sources of these and other raw materials, 
whether or not they may be colonies of Great Bri- 
tain, are anxious to increase direct trade relations, 
knowing full well that it will expand their credit 
facilities, and prove mutually advantageous. It is 
not so much the market for their products that 
these possible customers of ours are interested in, 
as it is expanded banking facilities and credits; 
particularly is this true of most European coun- 
tries. If is a problem for our bankers to solve, but 
our merchants and manufacturers can do much to 
lighten the credit burden by making their import 
purchases direct. 

N interesting story of the difficulties encoun- 
4 tered by Italy in building up a dye industry of 
its own is contained in the trade supplement of the 
London Times. According to this article, all stocks 
of dyes and chemicals that could be used in the 
manufacture of munitions were bought up by the 
leading Italian factories at the outbreak of the war. 
Manufacturers immediately attempted to relieve the 
market scarcity by producing dyestuffs at home. 
Owing to lack of suitable raw material, absence of 
proper machinery and apove all a dearth of trained 
men with the necessary knowledge of the chemistry 
and engineering involved in the processes, the manu- 
facture progressed very slowly. The only real dye 
made, after long experiments, was a poor reddish 
black, not at all fast, and very expensive to make as 
well as difficult to apply. Supplies of raw materials 
and machinery ordered from Great Britain could 
One large company, the Industrie 
established in Milan 


not be delivered. 
Nazionale Colori di Anilana 
with a capital of 6,000,000 lire, could not proceed on 
a large scale, as it was unable to secure the neces- 
sary machinery. Still another the Fabriche Italiane 
Materie Coloranti Bonelli, also of Milan, has been 
attempting to buy machinery from every possible 
source. This firm has recently increased its capital 
from 8,000,000 to 14,000,000 lire as it feels that the 
time for active trade is at had. There are also 
large number of smaller concerns, anxious to pri 
cure working materials. It is stated in the Tim 

that German chemists and eng neers are well awar 
of the business prospects in Italy and are making 
strong bids for the business. They are said to bi 
prepared to go to any lengths in connection with the 
giving of credit, and to be even willing to finance 
manufacturers who need capital. Among the equip- 
Italian firms are the following 





needed by 
Fused silica products, refrigerating ma- 
washers, compressors, steel bottles and 


ment 
. 4 . 
articies : 


chinery 


cylinders, vacuum dryers, evaporators, pressure 


filters, acid-resisting stoneware, centrifugal ma- 


chines, large cast iron tanks, autoclaves, etc. 
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COTTON CONFERENCE 


Will Capitalize Results of World Cotton 
Conference 


It is understood that the executive 
committee of the New Orleans cotton 
conference, of which James R. MacColl 
is chairman, is considering important 
plans designed to capitalize the results 
of the conference, and to effect a per- 
manent organization representative of 
the various interests that will take part 
in the October meeting. An announce- 
ment on this subject is likely to be 
made in the near future by Chairman 
MacColl, including a list of commit- 
tees whose duty it will be to reflect 
the consensus of opinions of the con- 
ference and present recommendations. 

All doubts regarding the representa- 
tive character of the English delega- 
tion have been eliminated by the cable 
report that it will be headed by Sir 
A. Herbert Dixon, chairman of the 
Fine Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ 
Association of Manchester. 

Secretary Rufus R. Wilson of the 
executive committee announces the ap- 
pointment of the following additional 
members: J. S. Wanamaker, president 
of the American Cotton 
Matthews, S. C.; George W. Coving- 
ton, representing cotton seed oil inter- 
ests, Hazelhurst, Miss.; T. F. Justice, 
president Texas Cotton Growers’ As- 
sociation, Paris, Texas. 


A SPLENDID RECORD 


Philadelphia Textile School Plays Big 
Part in the War 

The part played by the Philadelphia 
Textile School in the War, was indica- 
tive of the important place that institu- 
tion occupies in the industries of the 
country, as well as the accomplishment 
of its former students and graduates. 

Effort has been made to compile a list 
of the War work of the former stu- 
dents, with the dual purpose of a gen- 
eral war record, coupled with a record 
of fitness for technical service made 
possible by the courses of instruction. 
Eight were called to make the supreme 
sacrifice. Doubtless the list, totalling 
356 names, including ranks from 
colonel to private, is far from complete, 
but the appended summary is interest- 
ing. The students also showed they 
were not lacking in patriotic Ameri- 
can ardor, for while all were equipped 
with necessary technical knowledge 
so much in demand by the _ pur- 
chasing department of the enormaus 
war machine, but 150 accepted this 
form of service, and of these over 
thirty changed to field work. 


PARTIAL RECORD OF STUDENTS 


ME 5 idan nrhan one Riktid = Se aireje kes ire ee 
Navy Air Service—Aviation............. 6 
Navy Air Service—Production........+6. » 3 
Navy Purchase and Inspection—Textiles. 3 
PERS TRAGIG: BOPVIOSs 006266 ccv ari eeaees 5 
ee eee er ie 8 
Marine Corps Aviation. ; ae é 2 
Marine Q. M. C. Inspection—Textiles.... 2 
Infantry 34 
es Be SS . Sie de WKS 0S .2 bo oh eee 48 
Quartermaster’s Corps .. a wae ee ew alee eae 53 
Ordnance Corps ..... ; diate +a 68a ee 
Ordnance Corps—Chemical Pr 4 
Q. M. C. Conservation and Reclamation. 2 
Q. M. C. Spare: Parte, ..... si alasle-tc vel i 2 
\ir Service—Aviation es pra ave 5 sce BO 
Air Service—Production—Chemical cca 
Signal Corps nivale ww baie wee 2 
Army Balloon Bervices os ii ivescscewecss 1 
CARNE -S9w6.00.40 580606 Vanete ve aneeneds 4 


Tank Corps .. . f ene ‘one . S 
Machine Gun Batallion.. 


Artificial Silk from Germany 

WasuHinctTon, D. C., June 5 (Special) 

The war trade board announced to- 
lay that it would consider applications 
for licenses to import artificial silk 
from Germany. 


Association, 
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DYE INVESTIGATOR HOME 


Henry W. Wigglesworth Arrives in Wash- 
ington—To Confer with Dye Men 

WASHINGTON, June 5.—Henry W. 
Wigglesworth, U. S. dye investigator, 
returned from Europe this week, reach- 
ing Washington yesterday. No infor- 
mation is obtainable regarding Mr. Wig- 
glesworth’s visit abroad, however, as he 
refused to see any newspaper men. 
It was understood that he planned to 
leave Washington for New York on 
the midnight train last night, in order 
to confer with dye and chemical manu- 
facturers regarding plans for protection 
against German competition. 

Mr. Wigglesworth conferred yester- 
day with Burwell S. Cutler, chief of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce and later with Secretary of Com- 
merce Redfield. Mr. Wigglesworth also 
saw Francis P. Garvan, alien property 
custodian. No information regarding 
the details of these conferences could 
be obtained. 

Mr. Wigglesworth’s return to this 
country came suddenly, and represented 
an unexpected change of plan. The 
reasons for his sudden return are not 
definitely known, but it is stated that 
he was unable to obtain permission to 
enter the occupied territory of Germany, 
although the French and British com- 
missions succeeded in gaining entrance 
into that country. 

It is reported that Dr. Norton, who 
was to have been appointed to take up 
Mr. Wigglesworth’s work abroad, will 
probably not be sent, on account of his 
age. However, a commission of two or 
more members is expected to be ap- 
pointed for this duty to leave for Eu- 
rope shortly. 


Wool Felts Held Dutiable 


Discarded wool felts are held dutiable 
in an opinion just handed down by the 
Board of U. S. General Appraisers in 
the case of the Central Vermont Rail- 
way Co., of St. Albans, Vt., assessing 
duty at the rate of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. The contention of the im- 
porters that discarded pulp felts are en- 
titled to free entry under the wool waste 
paragraph (651) of the Tariff Act was 
supported in a dissenting opinion by 
Judge Brown. 


Strike Over 

New Beprorp, Mass., June 6 (Spe- 
cial Wire to the JourNAL).—The mill 
strike has been settled, and operatives 
will return Monday. At conference there 
were five representatives each from the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Textile Council. Victory for open 
shop. 


YARN CASE TRIED 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co. Gets Verdict 
Against Blue Ridge Knitting Co. 

In the case of Paulson, Linkroum & 
Co., 87 Leonard street, New York, 
against the Blue Ridge Knitting Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., a verdict has been 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff. The 
case grew out of the cancellation of a 
contract for yarns sold to the Blue 
Ridge company on October 25, 1918, 
and which was later canceled by that 
company on the plea that the yarn was 
uneven and did not run true to count 
\ reasonable effort was made by Paul 
son, Linkroum & Co., to induce the buyer 
to accept, and offer was made to replace 
any yarn that gave cause for dissatis- 
faction, but without avail as the buyer's 
About February 5, 
1919, the remainder of the yarn was sold 
to the buyer’s account and suit was 
brought for the difference in price, to 
the extent of the loss to Paulson, Link 
roum & Co, 
about $25.00. 


refusal was final. 


The amount awarded is 

The decision in this lawsuit demon 
strated the practical value of signed and 
written evidence, as the correspondenc« 
in the case proved the sellers’ conten 
tion beyond contradiction. An ordinary 
jury, no matter how well intentioned, 
may be led astray in cases of this kind 
because of lack of technical information, 
and probable inexperience in dealing 
with intricate trade details, but the bona 
fick Cc rrespondence leaves not much 
room for even the cleverest lawyer to 
lead a jury far astray. 


Silk Trade in Germany 
CrEFELD, May 15, 1919. 

The approach of warmer weather 1s 
increasing the demand for silk goods 
remendously. Silk manufacturers as 
well as merchants are getting orders 
and inquiries from all over Germany. 
The demand is by far larger than any 
possible supply. The internal political 
situation does not affect the market at 
all, it would seem, at least not unfavor- 
ably. Conditions as to obtaining raw 
silk and to manufacturing have not im- 
proved of late. The industry is battling 
against ever-increasing difficulties. A 
ratonal and efficient mode of produc- 
tion is practically out of the question. 
Lack of transport facilities is hurting 
the trade As to the direction which 
the development of taste is taking there 
is little to be said. The time since the 
trade was permitted to resume has been 
too short to notice much of a style de- 
velopment. The public buys any goods 
for dresses and waists that are offered, 
figured as well as plain textures. Of 
the former the printed goods seem to 
be the most attractive, as they comprise 
some real novelties. 


Latest Cable News 


Bradford, Eng., June 4 (Special Cable to the Journal). 
Spot lots of fine tops practically unobtainable. 


as ever. 
maintained. 


Manchester, Eng., June 4 (Special Cable to the Journal). 


Market as strong 
All features firmly 


Active cloth 


demand well maintained; offers for India disappointing, but free operations 


for China, the near East and European countries. 
Employers and operatives have failed to reach settlement on mill 


quieter. 


Yarns stiff, but somewhat 


hours and wages question; strike threatened on June 21. 


Manchester, Eng., June 4 (Special Cable to the Journal). 


Dixon, chairman of the Fine Cotton 


Sir A. Herbert 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, 


has definitely accepted invitation of the American Committee on Foreign 
Representation to the New Orleans Cotton Conference, to head the English 
delegation to that conference, which will visit New Orleans in October. 
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GOVERNMENT WOOL SALE 


Buying Lacked Snap and Held Close to 
Minimum Level 


Boston, June 4—Amid a sweltering 
heat Government sale No. 66 opened in 
the Ford hall today at 2 o'clock The 


attendance of bidders was small. About 


7,000,000 pounds of fleece, territory, 
Texas, California ind greasy pulled 
wools were offered Che only snap 
shown he uving was when. the 
Oregor ne and fine medium clothing 
wools were reached These sold at 
im average price of $1.35 The buying 
ughout the sale Was very scatt red 
ind kep very closely » Government 
withdrawal level Che offering was 
divided into 520 ots, \ ( nsiderit 
th heat ind the relative lack I n 
erest na ested Was a wearines ror 
the esh to the buyers intending to 
bid on wools near the end o e long 
Calalog 72 maees 
Ohi ne clothing sold at $1.58 clean 
basis; bright three-eighths blood cloth- 


ing brought an average of $1.03 as com- 





pared with preceding sales average of 
$1.06 right quarter-bl 

sold o iverage f Qe, be 

than established averagy 

wools raded = choices 

blood s 1 from 78&c to 83 a 
no call for choice six months Texas 
wool, almost the entire ffering being 
withdrawn, and tl im tement ap 
plies » sho Calitornia wool Choice 
12 months California Id at an ave 


age of $1.32 as compared with estab- 
} 


lished average for this woo! of $1.30 


GOVERNMENT WOOLS 


Amount Sold and in Storage Shown by 
War Department 

D. C., June 5.—The 

War Department authorizes publication 

of the 

office of the 


Storage 


\WASHINGTON, 


following information from the 
Director of Purchase and 


The Government has offered at au 
tion to date, 371,260,002 
an 


which 268,727,996 pounds have been sold, 


pounds, of 


or 72.38 per cent. of wool offered. 
The Government total holdings of 

wool amount to 186,828,000 pounds, of 

which 164,578,000 pounds are available 


for distribution, 22,250,000 pounds being 
either in transit or not taken to stock. 
lhis stock is divided as follows 
Pounds 

Combing wool 54,777,000 
Carding wool 76,433,000 
Sundries e wae 718,000 
Top 2,010,000 
Carpet wool (including 680,000 

pounds of Iceland wool) 17,004,000 
Australian and New Zealand, 

znd purehase . ae 13,636,000 

Total available stock . 164,578,000 
Australian and New Zealand in 

transit i. 5 18,900,000 
South American in transit 2,350,000 
Various 1,000,000 

Grand total 186.828.000 


Lowell Commencement 


The commencement exercises of the 
class of 1919 of the Lowell ( Mass. ) 
Textile school will be held in South- 
wick hall of that institution Tuesday 
afternoon, June 10, at 2:30 p. m. A 
G. Cumnock, chairman of the board of 
trustees, 1S expected to pre side and the 
diplomas will be presented by Principal 
Charles H. Eames. The first entrance 
examinations for the coming year will 
be held at the school June 18 and 19 at 
9 a. m.: second entrance examinations 
are scheduled for September 9 and 10 


it the same hour. 
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SPINNERS’ PROFITS 


British Firms Experience Profitable War 
Business 
June 5.—An in- 


ort has reached here 


f g rep telling 
of the British wool spinners’ profits dur- 
g the y ind some rather interesting 
Aeure re ¢ in connection with the 
Yorkshire wool textile trade. In part, 
the report Ss 
The | I sheets of two firms sup- 
port the statement that enormous profits 
were made by the British wool spinners 
during the war. One firm whose profit 
in 1913-1914 amounted to only $7,888 
made $49,238 in 1915, $149,600 in 1916, 
$157,368 in 1917 and $192,323 in 1918, the 
average pront TOT each year being 
equivalent to $157,728; this amount was 
exclusive of excess profit duty, which 
was about $390,000, supertax, and in 
come tax, and also in spite of the higher 
cost of machinery, repairs and raw 
material 
PROFITS LARGE 
“The balance-sheet of the second firm 
discloses a net ome before the war of 
$121,622, which increased to an average 


each of the 


of $131,375 for four years 
after deduction of excess profits duty 
and supertax It is claimed that the 
burden of these profits has fallen on the 
working and middle classes Dhe 
present price of a pre-war $10 to $15 
suit is now $35 to $40, and it is said 
that until the State looks more closely 
into these profits and of others engaged 
in the handling of the raw material 
there is little prospect of a reduction in 
cost of wool clothing for a long time to 
come 


GET YOUR CITATION! 


Symbol for Firms Reemploving Dis- 
charged Soldiers and Sailors 
Firms re-employing men who have 
been in the service are now authorized 


by the Government to indicate these on 
their service flag. The following state- 
ment, issued by Grosvenor B. Clark- 
son, director of the United States coun 
cil of national defense, explains the 
symbol and method: 

‘The war and navy departments hav- 
ing issued a citation to employers who 
give assurance that they will gladly 
take back their old employes who 
have served in the armed forces of the 
United States, it seems fitting that 
some symbol representing this attitude 


on their part should be placed upon 
the SeTVICé¢ flag 

“The United States Council of Na 
tional Defense, therefore, endorses the 
placing of the United States shield 
upon the red border, but no names of 
individuals or business firms shall ap- 
pear anywhere upon the flag. Any em 
ployer who sends the required assur 
ance to the war and navy departments 
through Col. Arthur Woods, chairman 
of the council's emergency employment 


committee for Idiers and _= sailors, 
Washington, 1. ¢ : in receive the cita 
tion, and as soon as the citation is re- 
ceived such employer is entitled to put 
the shield upon his iz 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USI 

“The shield should appear upon the 
service flag in following manner 
If the service flag gs downward, as 
in a window, the shield should be at 
the top: if the flag flics from a mast, 
the shicld should be placed on the bor 
der nearest the mast. In both cases, 
the shield shall be right side up.” 
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Cancellations in South America 


Consul-General at Buenos Aires 
Gives Reason as Decline in Prices 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 4.—There 
has been considerable complaint by 
American manufacturers that orders 
for goods have been freely cancelled by 
Southern American countries. In order 
to clear the situation up as far as possi- 
ble, the State Department requested the 
American Consul General at Buenos 
Aires, Argentine, to make a special re- 
port on this subject. This report 
just Washington. 

The Consul-General states that in ad- 
dition to making a personal investiga- 
tion he communicated with branch 
houses of three leading American banks 
on the situation. In answer to his letter 
the banks sent a list of drafts 
that had been drawn against shipments 
or merchandise which had been refused 
by the drawees. This list contained 461 
items, aggregating a sum of $1,418- 
407.89, American gold, of which $1,337,- 
961.22. represented cancellation’ of 
orders for cotton goods. In this con- 
nection the report says, in part: 

“Almost all of the names of the 
drawees of the drafts indicated Syrian 
houses here . . a great many of 
them have sprung up as mushroom 
firms making money out of textiles 
alone during the war.” 

The report states that various rea- 
sons were given by the drawees for 
their refusal to accept the merchandise, 
the principal among which have been 
that the goods were shipped too late, 
and that the quality of merchandise has 
not been up to the sample. 

The Consul-General was called upon 
to look into one specific case and in his 
report he relates the troubles which he 
had in trying to get the South Ameri- 
can merchant to him and discuss 
the charges and counter-charges which 
had been made. 


has 
been received in 


one of 


see 


CANCELLATIONS DUE TO DECLINES 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with this one single case that the firm 
in question cancelled contracts with 
nine separate United States concerns 
which would seem to indicate that the 
South American merchant was entirely 
in error in cancelling his contract 
cause it seems quite incredible that nine 
different manufacturers and exporters 
would violate their contracts to such an 
extent as to justify the cancellations. 
Consequently, one is obliged to conclude 
that the cancellations, at least in great 
part, have been impelled by the sudden 
and serious drop in the market prices 
for textile goods in South America that 
followed the the armistice 
last November. There is no question 
whatsoever, the Consul about 
the fact that all of the goods involved 
would have been accepted most willing- 
rule. 


be- 


signing of 


beli¢ ves, 


ly had war prices continued to 
The Consul ; 

“T should like to point out that can- 
cellations of orders have not been con- 
fined in this market to American mer- 
chandise alone, but that they have 
affected British, Spanish, Italian, and 
French as well. I understand that the 
British have, as a rule, accepted can- 
cellations willingly, and immediately 
quoted higher prices for textiles, and in 
view of the delays and expenses here 
in court proceedings, I would advise 
Americans to follow the same course as 
the British, where they arrange 


can 
their matters by friendly arbitration, or 


persuade their consignees here that 


savs again: 


the 


drop in textile prices is only temporary, 


and that these prices will go up again, 
to such an extent, as to protect the pur- 
chasers from serious losses.” 

LITTLE INFORMATION GIVEN 

In one of the letters received from 
the Argentine branch of an American 
bank, the bank officials say: 

“This subject is without doubt very 
important, and one to which we have 
already given a lot of time and study. 
We have also spent many hours trying 
to arrange difficulties for friends in this 
country and in the United States. Cases 


have been brought to our attention 
where the American manufacturer or 
exporter has been to blame. In other 


cases the Argentine importer has not 
had sufficient consideration for the diffi- 
culties which have been besetting the 
American manufacturers during the 
war. But we believe that in the ma- 
jority of cases the American manufac- 
turer has done his, utmost to comply 
honestly with his engagements. We do 
think, however, that the American 
houses have been to a certain extent at 
fault in that they have not kept their 
customers at this end properly in- 
formed. Many cases have come to our 
attention where it was agreed to ship 
goods ordered in several different par- 
cels, but after waiting months and 
months merchants would be suddenly 
surprised by receiving the whole quan- 
tity in one shipment without any previ- 
ous advice of any sort. You will read- 
ily understand that this puts the small 
merchant in considerable difficulty. He 
has no advice of the shipment being 
forwarded and cannot be expected to 
have the ready cash on hand to meet 
the payment of the goods. 

“We repeatedly hear criticism on this 
account, and also have to step in very 
often indeed and finance the man until 
he can raise the necessary sum to take 
up his documents, and you will readily 
understand that such matters cause the 
merchant here considerable worry and 
anxiety, not to mention the expense he 
incurs. A little more consideration on 
the part of the manufacturers in the 
United States would avoid such difficul- 
ties as they would only have to send a 
short cable advising that so many boxes 
had been shipped and they had drawn 
for so much. The man here would then 
know when to expect his goods, and 
how much he would be called upon to 
pay on their arrival. 


“In the dry goods line we have heard 
many complaints, some of which we 
believe to be justified, although doubt- 
less others have as a motive the fall in 
prices. One of the complaints which 
we believe to be well founded is inatten- 
tion to instructions given regarding the 
packing. You doubtless know that in 
this market the wholesalers generally 
sell their goods by the case to the small 
dealer and usually the goods are taken 
direct from the custom house to the 
small dealer’s store. The American ex- 
porter, however, in many cases fills one 
case entirely with goods of the same 
quality and pattern and this necessitates 
their being taken out of the custom 
house, carted to the importer’s place 
of business, and there they must be un- 
packed and repacked with assortments 
such as can be sold to the smaller 
dealers, of course causing expense and 
labor. 

“Our friends tell us that they do not 

(Continued on page 169) 
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PHILA. ALUMNI MEETING 





Annual Business Session Reelects Presi- 
dent Algeo 


The annual business session of the 
Alumni Association of the Philadelphia 
Textile School was held Thursday, and 
all the officers of the organization were 
re-elected as follows: President, Brad- 
ley C. Algeo; honorary vice-president, 
Theodore C. Search; first vice-presi- 
dent, William C. Robb; second vice- 
president, Albert G. Sherwood; third 
vice-president, George A. Denny; treas- 
urer, Willis Fleisher; secretary, Wil- 
liam J. Maurer. Directors were elected 
as follows: For three years, William J. 
Wall and Charles A. Firth; for two 
years, Henry C. Legge and Joseph E. 
Chappatte; for one year, B. K. Archer 
and Herbert S. Landell. 

Papers were read by H. L. Daignealt, 
H. H. Schell and Adolphe Rusch, Jr. 
The latter was devoted to the use of 
textiles in aviation, describing the use 
of fabrics and chemicals in the wings 
of the aeroplanes. Prior to the reading 
of the papers, it was suggested to the 
association that the alumni lend their 
support to the school athletic activities 
and the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation were empowered to act. 

A complete report of the meeting, 
outing and other features of the Alumni 
Association’s annual gathering will be 
published in Textile World Journal 
next Saturday. 


CLOAKMAKERS’ WAGE 


New Minimum Scale Adopted on Weekly 
Labor Plan 

Settlement of the New York cloak 
and suit strike permitted the resumption 
of operations this week. The agree- 
ment was signed May 29, and establishes 
weekly wages on a 44-hour weck. 

Following is the new minimum wage 
scale on a one-year agreement: 

Cloak & Dress Cutters, $39.00; Skirt 
Cutters, $34.50; Sample Makers, $32.00; 
Jacket, Dress, Coat & Reefer Operators, 
$44.00; Skirt Operators, $42.00; Piece 
Tailors, $38.00; Jacket and Coat Fin- 
ishers, $35.50; Finishers’ Helpers, 
$28.00; Drapers, $24.00; Skirt and Dress 
Basters, $22.00; Jacket, Dress & Reefer 
Upper Pressers, $36.50; Skirt and Dress 
Finishers, $18.00; Skirt Upper Pressers, 
$32.50; Skirt Under Pressers, $25.50; 
Jacket, Dress & Reefer Under Pressers, 
$32.00; Jacket, Coat & Reefer Examin- 
ers, $30.00; Skirt & Dress Begraders & 
Examiners, $28.00; Cloak Bushelers, 
$22.00; Skirt & Dress Bushelers, $22.00. 


Worcester Mfrs. Meet 

The Manufacturers’ Textile Associ- 
ation of Worcester County, Mass., held 
its annual outing at the Pomham Club 
on the Providence River last Thursday. 
A majority of the members made the 
trip to Pomham by automobile, arriving 
in time for a late breakfast, or early 
luncheon at 11 o'clock. Social inter- 
course and dissertations on the exac- 
tions of labor and the high cost of raw 
materials and mill equipment were the 
most popular forms of entertainment 
prior to the serving of a famous Pom- 
ham shore dinner at one o’clock, but a 
few of the members and guests in- 
dulged in bowling and pool. While the 
dinner was in progress music was fur- 
nished by an orchestra, which led the 
singing of popular and patriotic songs, 
and a fine vaudeville entertainment was 
furnished by professional talent. 
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SCOTS UNITE EFFORT 


‘ure Wool Fabric Campaign Centers 
About Trade Mark 


Producers and sellers of woolen goods 

enerally are keenly interested in the 
fforts of the Scotch woolen manufac- 
urers to foster guaranteed new wool 

ibrics. A united effort is- disclosed by 
the woolen manufacturers of Scotland 

i this direction through the formation 

f an organization in their ranks known 

s the Scottish Woolen Trade Marks 
\ssociation, Ltd, 

The Scotch scheme is hung upon a 
pure goods trademark, backed up by 
a series of rules and regulations, which 
it is anticipated will make the proposi- 
tion effective. Being fathered by an 
incorporated body and involving the 
close co-operation of a large number of 
responsible manufacturers, the move- 
ment gains much prestige at the outset. 
The aim of this association is quite 
similar to that of those engaged in the 
“virgin wool” campaign made con- 
spicuous by Strong, Hewat & Co. The 
term employed by the Scotch manufac- 
turers, however, is “pure new wool.” 


POINTS OF COMPARISON 


As the American pioneers in this di- 
rection have done in the furtherance of 
their intention, the Scotch manufactur- 
ers give first attention to the trademark. 
The idea has been registered, but the 
mark itself awaits publication on the 
completion of details of the design. The 
proposal is clear, however, that all fab. 
rics bearing the trademark are guaran- 
teed pure. In time the mark will be 
widely advertised in Great Britain, the 
Colonies, and the United States. The 
association starts with a membership 
limited to 100, a maximum which may 
be ncreased by vote. Members obtain 
use of the trademark and certificates 
authorizing that use when they mect 
the rules laid down, their plant and 
product pass inspection. 

From the “Regulations for the Issue 
of Certificates,” the main points are 
culled, as follows: 

Within the meaning of these Regu- 
lations “The Trade Mark” means the 
trademark allowed by the Board of 
l'rade to be registered under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Marks Act, 1905, 
as a mark of origin and material for 
pure woolen goods. 


PROPRIETORSHIP OUTLINED 


The trademark is the absolute prop- 
erty of The Scottish Woolen Trade 
Marks Association, Limited, and can- 
not be used by any person except under 
and by virtue of a certificate issued un- 
der these regulations. 

The power of issuing and renewing 
a certificate is vested in The Scottish 


Woolen Trade Mark Association, Lim- 


1 ed. 

A register shall be kept containing 
n addition to any other particulars 
at may from time to time be pre- 
ribed) the names, addresses, and 
ide descriptions of each authorized 
inufacturer showing in respect of 
hat goods he is authorized to use the 
idemark together with the date of his 
gistration and particulars of renewal 
his certificate. 

Every applicant for the issue of a cer- 
icate fur the use of the trademark 
ist prove to the satisfaction of The 
ottish Woolen Trade Mark Associ- 
ion, Limited.— 

(1) That he is a member of the as- 
‘iation, of good repute and financial 
nding. 
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(2) That the form and design of the 
label, brand, impression, stamp, or in- 
strument proposed to be used by him 
under such certificate is or contains a 
true and exact reproduction of the 
trademark. 

(3) That the goods in respect of 
which he applies for the issue of the 
certificate are goods manufactured in 
Scotland of pure new wool, free from 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, shoddy, 
mungo, thread waste, or any other 
manufactured wool. 

(4) That he has signed an agreement 
in the form scheduled to these regula- 
tions. 

(5) That he has paid the prescribed 
annual subscription and other sums 
levied on members of the association. 


The association shall appoint an ex- 
pert or committee of experts (who may 
be of their own number) to deal with 
applications for permission to use the 
trademark and to grant authority to use 
it on goods passed as up to standard. 

The association shall have power 
from time to time to authorize one or 
more persons to visit the factories and 
other places at which the manufacture 
of goods to which the trademark is to 
be applied is carried on, to take samples 


and make all such inquiries as may be, 


directed by the association in order to 
ascertain that the condition of the certi- 
ficate are being properly carried out. 


THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTS 


In the statement of the objects of the 
association the following  especialiy 
stand out: 

To promote and maintain the repu- 
tation of Scottish woolen manufactures 
by the registration of a trademark to be 
used only as a mark of origin and ma- 
terial in connection with pure woolen 
goods manufactured or produced in 
Scotland. 

To advertise and make known such 
trademark in every way considered ad- 
visable, and to print and distribute any 
reports, books or leaflets that the’ as- 
sociation may think desirable for the 
promotion of its objects. 

To retain and employ skilled pro- 
fessional or technical advisers in con- 
nection with or for the purpose of carry- 
ing into effect the objects of the asso- 
ciation. 


Néw Motor Route 


Aupany, N. Y.—A new automobile 
transportation line has been formed for 
the purpose of carrying freight between 
Albany and Gloversville. The first trip 
was made Tuesday and freight will be 
carried between the cities every day. 
Albany, Schenectady, Johnstown and 
Gloversville will be on the main route 
of the new line. The Central New 
York Highway Transit Corporation will 
have charge of the operation of the 
line. The auto transport line is ex- 
pected to eliminate the difficulties in 
sending freight to Gloversville and 
cities along the route as no transferral 
of the goods will now be necessary. 
Leslie Sormberger, manager of the 
New York Highway Transit Corpora- 
tion, has opened offices at 25 Hamilton 
street, this city. Offices will also be 
established in Amsterdam, Schenectady 
and Johnstown. The auto train will 
not leave the main route to deliver 
goods but will transfer at receiving sta- 
tions. Trucks will deliver in cities 
along the route. The new line is the 
completion of a route with New York 
as headquarters, extending to Boston, 
Albany, Philadelphia and Washington. 


MILLS REOPEN 


Plants Resume Work on 


“ Open-Shop ” Basis 


Cuartotte, N. C., June 2.—Creating 
a precedent in southern textile affairs 
and at the same time ending a strike 
that had grown more and more serious 
in the past few days, the cotton mill 
owners of this section have agreed to re- 
sume operations on an “open shop” 
basis, working union and non-union men 
alike, and giving to all employes the 
right to belong to the Textile Workers 
of America. Concessions have been 
made by both sides, the men, who had 
been holding out for a strictly union 
shop, agreeing to the open shop idea, 
and the owners granting a 55-hour week 
on the same basis of pay as the former 
60-hour week. 

The first step toward a settlement was 
taken by Arthur Draper, president of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., which owns 
four large mills at Charlotte and one 
at Pineville. Mr, Draper, who is presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association and of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, announced last week that his 
mills would resume operation Monday, 
on an open shop basis, and that all old 
employes, regardless of union affiia- 
tions, would be permitted to return to 
work. Mr. Draper had never reduced 
wages, and the sole question between 
his mills and the employes had been one 
of unionism. 


Charlotte 


That part of the Cannon group of 
mills located at Concord will also re- 
sume work on June 4, according to 
announcements received from Concord. 
The trouble at Concord has been much 
more serious and of longer standing 
than the trouble here, and the town of 
Concord, which virtually depends on 
these mills, had been in a serious state 
of depression. 

While the trouble has been general in 
this section, the wages of the mill work- 
ers have not been decreased, and the 
question of unionism has been prac- 
tically the only difference between the 
workers and owners. 

It is believed that the action of the 
Charlotte mill owners, setting a new 
precedent in the South, which has never 
tolerated union labor in the mills, will 
prove the solution of all the mill 
troubles in this section, and that the 
open shop will become the rule in the 
south. 


Gioucester City, N. J. The Argo 
Mills Co. announce that their No. 2 
mill has resumed operations. 
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OBITUARY 
Charles B. Luther 


Charles B. Luther, treasurer of the 
Luther Manufacturing Co., former 
treasurer of the Stafford Mills, and a 
director in several other Fall River, 
Mass., textile mills, died on Thursday 
of last week at his home in Fall River. 
He had been ill for many months and 
had not been able to give attention to 
business for some time. He was born 
in Fall River in 1860, and received his 
early education in the schools of that 
city. In 1883 he graduated from Brown 
University and for the following two 
years was associated with the Edison 
Electric Co., in Fall River. From 1895 
until 1898 he managed the estate of his 
father, in which was included a block 
of shares in the Robeson Mills. He 
succeeded his father as a director in 
these mills and then was elected presi- 
dent. The company was not success- 
ful, but Mr. Luther invested capital in 
it and reorganized the mills under 
the name of the Luther Manufacturing 
Co., which was the beginning of the 
present prosperous Fall River textile 
corporation of that name. In 1914 he 
resigned as president of the Stafford 
Mills, of Fall River, to be elected treas- 
urer of the corporation, and continued 
in that capacity until last December 
when he was forced through ill health 
to resign. He was prominent in charit 
able work in Fall River, and besides his 
other textile connections was prominent 
in banking circles. He is survived by 
his widow. 


Christopher E. Roberts 

Christopher E. Roberts, for 36 years 
manager of the Boston office of the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co., and auditor of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac 
turers from 1900 to 1916, died at his 
home in Cambridge, Mass., last Sunday, 
following an illness of nearly a year’s 
duration, at the age of 63 years. He 
was born in East Hartford, Conn., and 
came to Boston about 40 years ago as 
a representative of the Hartford Com- 
pany, later being appointed Boston man- 
ager. 

Ernest J. Kaltenbach 

Ernest J. Kaltenbach, head of the silk 
ribbon manufacturing firm of Kalten- 
bach & Stephens, Inc., with mills at 
Allentown, Pa., and Newark, N. J., died 
last Sunday at the age of sixty-one 
years. Funeral services were held Tues 
day afternoon from his late home in 
Brooklyn, and interment was at Green- 
wood Cemetery 


Inquiries About Export Trade 


Publishers of Textile World Journal will be glad to print in this column in- 


quiries respecting various details of the export-trade which they receive from week 


to week. 


Under no circumstances, however, will they be held responsible for the 


financial standing or reliability of the firms or individuals making the inquiries. 
Those desiring further information should address the New York office of this 
journal, Export Editor, referring to the number attached to the specific inquiry. 


3risbane, Aus., May 1. 
Editor of the Journal: 

I have extensive connections through- 
out Australasia and am desirous of se- 
curing immediately agencies for mills 
making cotton, woolen and silk textilesg 
also hosiery, underwear, knitted goods, 
laces, neckwear, towels, 
etc. I have offices in Melbourne, Syd- 
ney and Brisbane. Was connected with 
the Australian Imperial Forces, but have 
returned to civil life. Will arrange for 


embroideries, 





an American bank reference at an early 
date 1017. 

New York, May 31. 
Editor of the Journal: 

One of our customers from South 
America, who is now in New York, is 
interested in a large quantity of ladies’ 
cheap quality cotton lace (open-work) 
hose, ranging in price from $2 per dozen 
up. We would like to know if you can 
put us in touch with manufacturers 
making this line of hosiery. 1018. 
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FALL RIVER GRADUATION 


Annual Exercises at Bradford-Durfee 


Textile School 


[The annual graduation exercises of 

\ and evening classes f tl 
ie 1 rd-Durfes le le ocho l, I ill 
Rive Mass., were held in the auditor 
m of that 1 ution on Thursday 
C1 f weel Ther wert 
elve du ( from the day lasses 
( vhom received diplomas for 
pl regular three-year courses 
1 to iufacturing, and about 270 
1 m the evening classes 
rh pri val speaket r wu evening 
Rufus R. Wilson, secretary of th 

N nal Association of Cotton Manu- 
spoke o! * Growth 
wh Service.” Other peakers 

( | eontine ] 1! yIn, pre sident : 
5. wi \ president, and 
H vy W. Nichols, principal of the 
I vddy sil he eraduates Presi 
Lincoln said in part: “ To-night, 

{ is and certificates will be given 


about 2/0 


evening students as the result of faith 
11 and successful work in their courses 

will not occupy the time in offering 
he students studied words of advice 
You do not need them, my friends. You 
k v as well I could tell you that the 
m ualities, ability and hard work, 
t] il have led you to suc eed her¢ will 
secure your success in the larger field 
{ efulness upon which you are en 
eri 1 wish, however, to congratu 
late you on your choice of a calling 
You have chosen to take a part among 
the constructive class in society, the 
mechanics, the inventors, the skilled 
workers whose genius and_ skill pro 
mote and advance our great industrial 
interests which make so largely for the 
nation’s wealth and prosperity. And this 
calling while it was never before more 
exacting in its requirements, was never 


certain in 


before and 


more pronising 


1s re wards. 


world war waged for lib 


and quality placing 
The prob- 


The great 
erty has ended by 
new duties upon our nation 
of solution 


lems of peace are as difficult 


as those of war If we rightly read the 
igns of our time great industrial and 
social changes are before us. The ad 
mitted inequalities in our industrial and 
social svstems must be adjusted Let 
us, as citizens of a free and law loving 
republic, join the forces which would ef- 
fect the impending changes through in- 
elligent reforms, and not through reck- 
iess revolution.” 

Secretary Rufus R. Wilson, of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, in his address on “ Growth 
Through Service,” spoke in part as fol 
WwW 

‘In speaking to an audience made 
up, in the main, of those who still face 


the morning, | 
if I 


truths which 


am sure I shall not ert 


base my remarks on one of the great 


the vears bring home to 
thoughtful men and women, This truth 


srowth—mental, moral and 
only by, and 
all other 


rvice to the 


spiritual—is made possible 


is born of service Leading 


forms of service comes s¢ 


j ’ 1 
PAmil\ to ones parents, wile, hus and 


beginning 
Without it, 


ll else is as sounding brass and tink- 


and childret This is. the 


basis of right living 


ling cymbals. Stevenson has somewhere 
said that to make one’s family better and 
happier by his presence calls for all a 


man has of fortitude and courage. The 


vader truth is that through service 


TEXTILE 


? +} 
tO the 


family one should enter upon 
to town and neighborhood The 
must not suffice, but be regarded 
is preparation for the [ 


Nor need 


service 
one 
form of 
any of us 
tar tor opportunities 
They lie 


willing 


other 
search 
for community 
all around us, 


service. 


ir the 


ready 


hand and the giving 
heart that take no heed of self. 
“ The social centers of one’s town and 


neighborhood demand devoted and con- 
tinuing church, if it is to 


adequately minister to the complex needs 


oi 1, 
SeTVIC¢ | i¢ 


of a changing era, must become not 


only an instrument for the teaching of 


j 1 ‘ 
fundamental religion, but also a social 
institution in close and sympathetic 


touch with every phase of 


( community 
life. The need of recasting our schools 
and the methods of our school-men 
present to every member of the com- 
munity another imperative call to serv- 

e, for ith are antiquated, inadequate 
and faulty in a score of ways. Indeed, 
there is a demand, which cannot be long 
ignored, that our schools shall not only 


knowledge, but 
shall train for citizenship and in the art 


teach the elements of 





of living, and shall aid in preparing 
each pupil for the occupation to b 
filled in after vears. Moreover, in ac 
omplishing these ends, the pupil will 
be brought into quickening touch with 
the life of the community in which he 
is to pass his days, while the school, as 
an institution, will inevitably become a 
social center, and thus more useful to 
the community as a whol 


‘Care friendless child and for 


the unfortu- 


for the 
the 


] 1 
nate should also be 


the sick, helpless and 


regarded as insep- 
arable parts of community. service. 
thing 


having to do 
the 


These are s often looked upon as 


only with great cities: but 
need for 


varied and insistent than in 


fact is that nowhere is the 
them more 


our town and country districts. Never 
lose sight of this truth in the years 
ahead of you, but, wherever your lot 


may be cast, prove by your deeds your 


belief in the social gospel that there is 


the same need in the town as in the 
city for finding the right opportunity 
for the exceptional child; for looking 
after the welfare of the neglected one, 
and for doing all the scores of social 
service. Do not forget, also, that it is 


your duty to share in the task of mak 


ing vour own neighborhood a 


more hopeful 


You will fail in 


town or 


healthier, happier and 


place in which to live 


service, if you do not give freely of 
your thought, time and energy to the 
task of making more efficient all of the 


associated activities of your commun- 
ity.” 


Organize Fall River Alumni 


(An aftermath of the graduation exer- 
the Bradford-Durfee 
Fall River, 


Te xtile 
last week was 
alumni 


Cises Ol 


Schox - 
the ation of an 


tion of that institution 


reani associa- 


Graduates from 


the different classes back to 1906, gath- 
ered at the Masonic hall in Fall River 
on. last Saturday night, and following 
a banquet and a number of addresses 
the alumni association was organized 
The officers elected are William <A. 
Evans, 1908, president; Lincoln F. Dun- 
lap, 1917, vice-president; Harry H. 
Woward, 1911, secretary; Chester W 
Haynes, 1917, treasurer During the 


evening addresses were delivered by 
several of the facul \ of the sch ol, and 
a number of the alumni gave 
of their experiences 


and military 


accounts 
the naval 
service during the war 


while in 
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GRADUATION EXERCISES 


Philadelphia Textile School Holds An- 
nual Celebration 

The opening event in the celebration 
of the graduation exercises marking the 
close of the school year of the Phila- 
delphia Textile School, was the 18th 
annual business meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the School. This was 
held on Thursday, June 5, at the school. 
It was preceded by the customary light 
luncheon and informal reunion. Presi- 


dent Bradley C. Algeo occupied the 
chair during the business session. The 
annual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were received indicating a 


very satisfactory condition of the asso- 
both as to finances and 
bership. The annual election of 
cers was held and resulted as 

President, Bradley C. Algeo; honora- 
ry vice-president, Theodore C. Search; 
first vice-president, Wm. C. Robb; sec- 
ond vice-president, Albert G. Sher- 
wood; third vice-president, George A. 
Denney; treasurer, Willis Fleisher; sec- 


ciation, mem- 
offi- 
follows: 


retary, William J. Maurer; directors, 
William J. Wall, Charles E. Firth for 
three years; Henry C. Legge, Joseph 
\. Chappatte, for two years; S. Ken- 
dall Archer, Herbert S. Landell, for 
one year. Auditors, Robert J. Carson, 


\. B. Coppes. The following were 
elected to honorary membership: Hon. 
Joseph W. Fordney, William Goodman, 
J. J. Nevins, Lieut. Wierzbicki. 

Papers were presented by the follow- 
ing members: Herbert H. Schell 
(1910); Adolphe Rusch, Jr. (1912), on 
“Aviation Textiles and Chemistry”; H. 


J. Daigneault (1914). 

The annual commencement exercises 
of the school were held on Thursday 
evening, June 5, at the school audi- 


torium. 
omitted 
ble 


cises 


This year the usual oration was 
which resulted in a considera- 
shortening of the more formal exer- 
This permitted the use of a 
larger part of the evening to visit and 
view the exhibition of the work of the 
students, and to enjoy such other forms 
of entertainment as was proffered. The 
announcement of the awards and diplo- 
mas will be made in next week’s issue. 


THE LAND CRUISE 


So great was the success of the land 
cruise of last year to the grounds of 
the Philmont Country club, at Philmont, 
Pa., that the committee in charge knew 
they making no mistake in ar- 
ranging another trip to this beautiful 
Therefore, the 16th annual land 
cruise left the school Friday morning, 
June 6 in autos of various types and 
Here the members enjoyed the 
courtesies of the extensive buildings 
and with their tennis courts, 
golf course, and other incentives to 
sport. Of course there was the usual 
ball game between the married and the 
men, in which each endeavored 
to be funnier than the other. However, 
the onlookers enjoyed it almost as much 


were 


spot. 


ages. 


grounds, 


single 


as the players. Luncheon was served 
at mid-day at the club house, which was 
also an appreciated item. Arrange- 
ments were made to leave the club 
house by autos in order to reach the 
city in time to dress for the main fea- 
ture of the celebration: namely the 
Eighteenth Annual Dinner 
ISTH ANNUAL BANQUET 

\s has been customary for these 
vears past, this dinner was held at the 
Manufacturers’ club. President Brad- 
ley C. Algeo acted as toastmaster in 
his usual happy manner. The follow- 
ing speakers addressed the guests: Hon. 
Joseph W. Fordney, Michigan, chair- 
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man of the House of Representatives 
Ways and Means Committee; Col. Mil- 
lard D. Brown, Continental Mills, Inc., 
former commander of the 109th U. S. 
Infantry, A. E. F.; William Goldman, 
New York, former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Clothiers; J. J. Ne- 
vins, secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 
turers; Lieut.* Vincent de Wierzbicki, 
members of the French high commission 
to the United States,a member of the 
46th French infantry, known as the 
“Blue Devils,” and of the brigade known 
as “The Terrible.” Lieut. Wierzbicki 
will discuss “Reconstruction.” Further 
details will appear next week. 
ORIGINAL MENU 

As usual the souvenir menu proved 
to be a big factor contributing to the 
success of the occasion, and the com- 
mittee in charge of this proved to be 
as original as ever when it came to 
offering this as a surprise to the guests 
this year, The idea this year was clev- 
erly arranged in the form of a minia- 
ture wooden dye vat. This was about 
seven inches long, and about two inches 
wide; about three-eighths of an inch 
from the top there was a red card 
board top, representing the dye liquor 
in the vat. Across the.vat were the 
dye sticks, to which white ribbons wer¢ 
attached, running through ‘slots in the 
card board or into the liquor. Upon 
lifting up these sticks, the guests drew 
the ribbons through the slot, and found 
printed in red letters, the various 
courses of the dinner. When the rib- 
bons were released, they at once re- 
turned through the slot. The menu was 
received with much appreciation of the 
clever and original idea. 


DINE AND DISCUSS 
Amory, Browne & Co. to Make Sales 
Dinner Semi-Annual Event 


The attending the Annual 
dinner of Amory, Browne & Co. so im- 
pressed that firm that its members de- 
cided to hold the event semi-annually 
hereafter. A discussion of the success 
of the firm’s advertising policy was the 
principal: topic of the occasion. Aside 
from assisting salesmen, it was argued 
that advertising had the effect of arous- 
ing a keener interest in the manufac- 
tured article on the part of the workers 
in the mills and thus insuring a better 
product. This fact was made plain in 
the address of Robert Amory who rep- 
resents the manufacturing branch of the 
business, who discussed the producing 
end and its importance. He brought 
out the interest shown by mill employes 
and the pride they took in their work 
to make the finished fabric truly worthy 
of the firm’s extensive ad- 
vertising. 


success 


system of 


G. Harper Poor explained the ground 
on which the concern had built what he 
considers one of the best selling organ 
izations in the textile trade. He ad 
vocated the policy of developing men 
already in the concern and _ training 
them to continue the work, to carry on 
and develop still further the general 
policy that had proven so successful. 

Mr. Bird, of the firm, referred to the 
solid reputation that Amory, Browne & 
Co. had established because of the qual- 
ity maintained by the merchandise as 
fully equal to the standard claimed. 

Mr. Bayless also discussed the stand- 
ard of products and the influence of 
quality ana reputation on trade. 

Mr. Parlin of the Ladies 
Journal was another speaker. 


Home 
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LICENSING DYE IMPORTS 


Problem of Providing Adequate Protec- 
tion Prominent in Washington 


While no further developments have 
taken place recently in the attempts to 
protect the American dyestuff and 
chemical industry against foreign inva- 
sion, the entire proposition is still en- 
gaging the attention of both manufac- 
turers and users, and the realization of 
the necessity for adequate safeguards is 
growing instead of diminishing. Dis- 
cussion is still rife concerning the best 
method for producing the required re- 
sult, and publicity has been given to 
reported opposition to the import 
licensing plan. 

The consensus of opinion among men 
who have studied the situation care- 
fully and who are in a position to view 
it from a broad standpoint, seems to be 
one of regret that a good deal of the 
discussion tends to divorce the question 
of import licenses from that of tariff 
protection and to represent the indus- 
try as lining up on two sides, with 
these two plans as respective platforms. 
An instance was cited in which the is- 
sue was made a political one, represent- 
ing the Democrats in favor of import 
licenses and the Republicans tradition- 
ally endorsing the tariff method. 

This analysis is regarded as both er- 
roneous and dangerous. It is still held 
in well-informed circles that it is not 
a question of Import License vs. Tariff, 
but Import Licenses + Tariff. Both 
are regarded as indispensable to a 
proper protection of the American in- 
dustry. In refutation of the idea that 
the feeling is a partisan one, attention 
is drawn to the fact that staunch Re- 
publicans and equally staunch Demo- 
crats are working together to bring 
about a successful import license plan. 

Emphasis was laid on one particular 
phase of the situation by a prominent 
chemist interviewed during the week. 
Much of the opposition no doubt arises 
from the fear that profiteering may 
result from Government protection. 
The value of the import license plan 
in preventing this tendency was illus- 
trated by the chemist mentioned above, 
who stated that any attempt to boost 
prices on the part of American manu- 
facturers could be frustrated by the 
Government by merely threatening to 
take down the barriers of import 
licenses and thus let in foreign com- 
petitive products. 

Furthermore, possible 
favoritism on the part of the commit- 
tee appointed by the War Trade Board 
to decide the kind and quantity of 
German dyes to be admitted are con- 
sidered unfounded in view of the fact 
that this committee is composed of both 
dye users and dye manufacturers. By 
means of this well-balanced personnel, 
an equitable adjustment is regarded as 
inevitable. 

In short the opinion seems to be that 
the problem is a national one, affecting 
our commercial independence, and that 
consequently party lines and trade view- 
points should be merged in an attempt 
to bring about a thoroughly American 
solution of the problem. 


charges of 


Textile Club Dinner 

Arrangements are being completed by 
the Textile Club, of New York City, 
for a banquet to be held at the Hotel 
Martinique on June 27, which will be 
the first of a series for the coming year. 
H. H. Schell is chairman of the ban- 
quet committee. 
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Settlement of War Contracts 


Review of Outstanding Orders with 


Details of 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., May 30.—The 
war department authorizes publication 
of the following report from the as- 
sistant secretary of war on the settle- 
ment of foreign war contracts: 

This is a review of supply contracts 
outstanding in the United States and 
Canada at the date of the armistice in 
the light of the reduced military re- 
quirements which led to adoption of a 
program of suspension of performance 
in whole or in part of approximately 
24,000 contracts, which if completed 
would have involved a total expenditure 
thereunder of approximately $6,000,000,- 
000. This curtailment of performance 
required (1) the adoption of a basis of 
settlement of the rights of contractors 
affected by this program; (2) the crea- 
tion of procedure for adjustment and 
an organization to operate the same. 


As to many contracts where perform 
ance was curtailed, the adjustment of 
the contract was effected by an agree- 
ment as to the extent of the curtail- 
ment, the contractor accepting a reduced 
order in lieu of the original one and 
payments in addition to those for com- 
pleted articles being only nominal. Ordi- 
narily, however, the contractor has 
properly made expenditures or commit- 
ments with reference to that portion 
of his contract which is not to be com- 
pleted, which require the application of 
a basis of settlement. As to such situa- 
tions, the basis adopted has provided 
for the reimbursement of the contractor 
for his expenditures and protection on 
his commitments, and in addition, a fair 
remuneration for the use of his capital 
and services which did not result in 
completed articles. In detail this stand- 
ard basis of settlement is as follows: 

1. Reimbursement to the contractor 
for raw materials, direct and indirect, 
and component parts on hand in an 
amount not exceeding the requirements 
for the completion of the contract. Cost 
plus inward handling charges plus such 
portion of overhead as is directly ap- 
plicable, less such sums as may repre- 
sent the fair agreed value of all or any 
portion thereof, if the title and pos- 
session of the same are retained by the 
contractor. 

2. Reimbursement to the contractor 
for articles in process, in an amount not 
exceeding the requirements for the com- 
pletion of the contract: Cost of raw 
material and labor plus such portion 
of overhead as is directly applicable, less 
such sums as may represent the fair 
agreed value of all or any portion there- 
of, if the title and possession of the 
same are retained by the contractor. 

3. Payment to the contractor of a 
fair and equitable remuneration (1) for 
expenses and services of the contractor 
in connection with the items included 
in paragraph 1, but not to exceed in- 
terest at 6 per cent per annum on the 
capital invested therein, or, if the capi- 
tal was borrowed, interest at the rate 
paid by the contractor; and (2) for ex- 
penses and services of the contractor 
in connection with the items included 
in paragraph 2, but not to exceed 10 
per cent of the cost thereof. 

4. Reimbursement of the contractor 
for such amounts as are properly paid 
by him in the adjustment and termina- 
tion of unperformed subcontracts and 
unperformed commitments for supplies 
which were properly entered into or 
made in connection with the perform- 


ance of said original contract. 


Their 


Disposition 


5. Reimbursement to the contractor 
for pay rolls and expenses paid or in- 
curred with the approval of the con- 
tracting officer, or properly paid or in- 
curred without such approval, for the 
custody and protection of property since 
the date of suspension above recited 
and pending final settlement. 

6. Reimbursement to the contractor 
where special facilities were properly 
provided in connection with the per- 
formance of the original contract, neces- 
sity of which was contemplated by the 
contractor and included in his estimate 
of cost at the time the original contract 
was made, of such portion of the cost 
thereof as would reasonably have been 
recouped had the uncompleted portion 
of the original contract been performed. 

7. Payment to the contractor of such 
additional sums, if any, as the Secretary 
ot War may deem necessary fairly and 
justly to compensate to the contractor 
for expenditures, obligations and lia 
bilities necessarily incurred, including 
work, labor and service necessarily ren 
dered, under the original contract or in 
preparation for the performance ther« 
of, or under this supplemental agree 
ment. 

It is to be noted of this basis of set- 
tlement that in addition to reimburse- 
ment it provides some remuneration to 
the contractor for what he has actually 
done under the contract, but no profit 
for that work which he might have done 
if the contract had gone to completion 
Ordinarily the formula laid down is ap- 


‘plied, but that formula itself contem- 


plates exceptional cases in which special 
circumstances may in justice require 
other or additional compensation. 


PROCEDURE AND ORGANIZATION FOR’ AD- 
JUSTMENT 


The very statement of the basis of 
settlement at once indicates the physi- 
cal magnitude of the task of applying 
it to a multitude of contracts. The 
fundamental principle being reimburse- 
ment, it is for the contractor to deter- 
mine what items of expenditure are 
chargeable to the curtailed portion of 
his contract and for the government to 
verify his statement. This often in- 
volves the history of a vast amount of 
material, complicated questions of the 
apportionment of overhead and the de- 
termination of the contractor’s own ob- 
ligations on his commitments on his 
subcontracts which he in turn has had 
to curtail by reason of the curtailment 
of his contract by the department. In 
some prime contracts the sub-contracts 
run into the hundreds in number and 
on the adjustment of these the depart- 
ment has to verify the obligation of the 
prime contractor which it is to protect 
The determination of a proper allow- 
ance for facilities specially created for 
the purpose of the contract is difficult 
alike for the contractor to state and 
the department to verify. Further, it 
is the policy of the department, when 
practicable, to leave in the hands of the 
contractor material purchased or worked 
on and to pay to him the difference be- 
tween its cost and present value. Here 
again difficult questions of valuation are 
presented to contractor and department 
alike. If such settlement on differences 
cannot be made, and the department 
takes the property over, the checking 
and inventorying of a vast amount of 
varied material is a task of infinite de- 
tail. 
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It was at once obvious that sound pro- 
cedure required the presentation of the 
contractor’s statement of his situation 
as to the curtailed portions of his con- 
tract to the local officers of the supply 
bureau with which he was dealing, who 
were familiar with the facts of per- 
formance under the contract and who 
were accessible to the piant Ace rd- 
ingly, the examination of the contrac- 
tor’s statement is made by a local bu- 
reau board, the negotiations are con- 
ducted by it and its recommendations 
are ordinarily approved by the bureau 
claims board in Washington, to which 
it is sent for review by the representa- 
tive of the War Department Claims 
Board, who sits with the bureau board. 
There are thirty-four local boards, and 
eight bureau boards in Washington and 
the work of the whole is supervised and 
by the War Department Claims 


Board. The physical magnitude of the 


directe d 


task will be better appreciated when it 
is pointed out that one district office. 
which to be sure has the largest task 
of any, has a force of 3,000, substan- 
tially all of whom are working in w 
or in part on the detailed work involved 
in contr adjustment 

On many contracts it is at once ap- 
parent that the final disposition of the 
claim involves some items which take 


far longer in their ascertainment tl 


others To make it 


an 
possible to give 
relief to contractors in this situation, 
and to enable them to return more 
speedily to commercial work, the de- 
partment has adopted a plan by which 
if they are willing to enter into a sup- 
plemental contract, agreeing to the ba- 
sis of settlement set forth above, they 
may receive payment for items as rap- 
idly as they are determined, or a lump 
sum equal to a substantial percentage 


of their claim. Instructions as to the 


basis of settlements, forms of. settle- 
ment, contracts and a table of organiza- 
tion are set forth in the accompanying 


papers. 


SETTLEMENT OF CONTRACTS NOT EXECUTED 
IN THE MANNER PRESCRIBED BY LAW 


Immediately upon the passage of the 
\ct of March 2, 1919, authorizing the 
secretary of war to adjust informal con- 
tracts, it was determined to apply the 
same basis of settlement and to use 
the same organization to effect it as 
had been adopted for contracts executed 
in the manner prescribed by law. Un- 
der this Act two steps are necessary: 
First, to determine the fact and terms 
of the informal agreement; second, to 
make an award of compensation “on 
a fair and equitable basis.” Claims un- 
der this Act have been placed in two 
classifications. Where the terms of the 
agreement are evidenced by writings 
and the agreement was made under the 
authority of the Secretary of War, the 
procedure for the determination of the 
fact of the agreement and of the proper 
award is in the hands of the same or- 
ganization that would handle the mat- 
ter if the agreement had been propcrly 
executed Where the terms of the 
agreement are not evidenced by writ- 
ings, or it is alleged to have been en- 
tered into under the authority of the 
president, then the determination of the 
fact and terms of the agreement has 
been delegated by the War Department 
Claims Board to the board of contract 
adjustment. The procedure under the 
Act of March 2, 1919, is set forth in 
Supply Circular No. 17, 
Appendix. 
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PROGRESS OF SETTLEMENT WORK 
Of the 24,199 contracts 
informal, 


formal and 
which has 


performance of 
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been curtailed by the war department 
since the armistice, 15,756 contracts have 
been finally disposed of by release, sup- 
plementary agreement or award. In ad- 

the contractor and district boards 
have reached a definite agreement as 
to approximately 2,500 more. Of the 
remaining, substantially all have been 
formally or informally taken up by the 
claims boards and are in process of ex- 
amination and verification and many 
of them in an advance stage of nego- 
tiation. Of these, however, claims which 
it is estimated will amount to $150,000,- 
000 have not yet been formally pre- 
sented by the claimants, owing ordi- 
narily to their extent and complexity. 
In addition to the 24,000 contracts, for- 
mal and informal, reviewed above un- 
der which performance has been cur- 
there will be some additional 
claims under the Act of March 2, 1919, 
on agreements expressed and implied 
As these claims may be presented up 
to June 30, 1919, their number cannot 
now be stated or accuratedy estimated. 

Certain of the settlement boards are 
rapidly nearing the end of their work. 
The construction division, chemical 
warfare service, director of explosives 
have practically completed their work 
The engineers and signal corps should 
complete their settlements before the 
end of June. Air service and purchase 
and storage should practically complete 
their work during July. Ordnance, 
which has had by far the heaviest task, 
should have put behind it all but a dif- 
ficult residue before September. 

It is estimated that the total cost to 
complete the eliminated portions of the 
contracts up for settlement would be 
$3,600,000,000. The estimated amount 
claimed and to be claimed in settlement 
of this elimination is $700,000,000, the 
claims being based on the expenditure 
and commitments of prime contractors 
and not including any prospective profits 
to them. Up to this time $153,476,000 
has been finally awarded, of which ap- 
proximately $125,000,000 has been paid. 
Up to May 17, 1919, 568 awards had 
been made under the Act of March 2, 
1919, the total amount to be paid under 
the same amounting to $38,081,623, of 
which $33,596,168 had been paid to the 
claimants. The uncompleted portion of 
the original agreements as to which 
these awards were made amounted to 
$201,231,479. The foregoing awards are 
included in the general figures given 
above in regard to the adjustment of 
formal and informal contracts, perform- 
ance under which has been curtailed. 
Ihe total number of claims filed un- 
der the Act of March 2, 1919, at this 
time is 2,844. 

In considering the amounts paid in 
settlements which have already been ap- 
proved and those which it is estimated 
will have to be paid on account of con- 
tracts under which performance has 
been curtailed, it must be remembered 
that in the course of these settlements 
the department is taking over consid- 
erable quantities of material and equip- 
ment and various plants. The value to 
the Government of this material and 
equipment can only be determined as 


' 
tailed, 


the result of salvage operations, but it 
is undoubtedly substantial 
The work of contract adjustment de 
scribed above has being 
carried on by organizations essentially 
civilian in character. Business men of 
standing have remained in the 
as officers or civilians to carry on this 
work in Washington and in the various 
localities where settlements are being 
They have developed or- 
ganizations adequate to handle this task 


been and is 


service 


ne gotiate d. 
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which is unique in the history of the 
department. In spite of the difficulties 
to be overcome, I feel that more than 
75 per cent of the actual work to be 
done is behind us. The organization is 
composed of men whose personal in- 
terest demands their speedy return to 
their normal occupations. There is, 
thus, every incentive to expedition, but 
there is throughout the organization a 
very clear determination not to sacrifice 
thoroughness and sound business judg- 
ment to undue celerity, and to clean 
the task up in a way that will be sat- 
isfactory to the country before leaving 
the service. Individual instances of de- 
lay, individual instances of hardship, 
individual instances of error are bound 
to be present in a work of this magni- 
tude, but I feel that the principles which 
are being applied are sound and that 
the organization charged with this work 
is hard-working, competent and of ab- 
solute integrity and that the task is well 
on its way towards accomplishment. 

From my survey of the work, I am 
impressed with the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and fair dealing evinced generally 
by the contractors affected. They seem 
to be carrying over into this final wind- 
ing up of their war relations with the 
department to a marked degree the ad- 
mirable spirit which they so generally 
displayed in the stress of the nation’s 
military need. 


WASTE EXCHANGE OUTING 





Boston Meeting Largely Attended— 
Plans Made for New York 

A largely attended meeting of the 
members of the American Cotton Waste 
Exchange was held in their rooms, 200 
Summer street, Tuesday, June 3. 
eral amendments to the by-laws of the 
corporation were adopted, the general 
effect of the amendments being to give 
larger power and adaptability to the 
board of directors. The quorum of the 
board was reduced to seven and the 
directors may now meet at any such 
time as they may determine. The direc- 
tors were further invested with larger 
powers relating to delinquencies of 
members and arbitration matters. At 
the conclusion of the business meeting 
a fine luncheon was served. The mayor 
of the city, the Hon. Andrew J. Peters, 
was present by invitation and gave an 
address in which he reviewed existing 
trade conditions and spoke of his plans 
to make Boston more than ever a strong 
center of industrial activity. 

Arrangements are being made for a 
meeting and outing of the members of 
the Exchange in New York City, June 
17, this place having been selected as 
central for the members scattered about 
the country. Each member of the ex- 
change is to pay $10, which amount 
will cover the banquet, the entertain- 
ment at the New Amsterdam and trans- 
portation to the races. Any deficit on 
this part of the outing will be made 
good from the funds of the Exchange. 
All other expenses are borne by each 
member personally 

The American Cotton Waste Ex- 
change has completed arrangements for 
an outing and dinner to be held in New 
York City on June 17, and it is expected 
that there will be a large attendance 
of the membership of that organization. 
During the afternoon the races at Ja- 
maica will be attended, and in the eve- 
ning the dinner will be held at the New 
Amsterdam roof. P. A. Green, former 
president of the Exchange, is chairman 
of the committee in charge of arrange- 
ments, and is requesting members to 
send their reservations promptly. 


Sev- 


SALES OF GOVT. DENIM 


Arrangement with Textile Associations 
Regarded Ideal 

Washington, D. C., May 31.—The 
Board of Sales Review has approved 
the clearance of the Surplus Property 
Division of the War Department of 
about 5,000,000 yards of blue denim lo- 
cated in the various zones of the United 
States, which cost the Government ap- 
proximately $1,500,000; to be disposed 
of through the agency of the Cotton 
Textile Association of New York and 
the International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers. 

It is understood that additional quan- 
tities of denim will be declared surplus 
in the near future. The department 
stocks of denim are undérstood to be 
class composed of cloths by standard 
mills, the other composed of cloths made 
by non-standard mills. The cloths 
from standard mills are more valuable 
than non-standard mills. 

It is a well-known fact that negotia- 
tions have been held with both of the 
associations mentioned, and that they 
have agreed to act as agents for the 
Government in putting this fabric into 
the hands of the actual users at full 
market price; that is to say, both asso- 
ciations will supply the Surplus Prop- 
erty Division with shipping instructions, 
and the goods will be billed by the Gov- 
ernment at the market price without 
commissions or financial recompense 
being paid to anyone. 

This arrangement, which is consid- 
ered ideal by the officials here, is said 
also to be the one followed by the Navy. 
This method of distribution was devel- 
oped after the Navy had offered a mil- 
lion yards for sale under sealed bids. 
On opening these bids it transpired that 
with the exception of two bids, all 
others were approximately about half 
what the merchandise is worth today. 
The Navy accepted one bid at 22%c. for 
a particular parcel of a certain mill’s 
goods, and rejected all others. 

The prices which the Government 
will receive on this basis range from 
20c for the lowest quality to 28%c for 
the best quality. The Governmeit pur- 
chased these goods at the War Indus- 
tries Board fixed prices, which ranged 
from 29c to 38c. It is understood by 
the officials, of course, that from these 
prices will have to be deducted the usual 
trade discount, which is 2-10, 60 or 3 
per cent cash before delivery. 

The Board of Sales Review accepted 
the proposition, with the understanding 
that the material would be sold at not 
less than current local market price at 
the time of the sale, and it was stated 
that it was deemed advisable to accept 
the terms of 3 per cent cash discount 
before delivery. An official statement 
is expected from the War Department 
in connection with the transaction very 
soon, 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 2.—The 
War Department authorizes publication 
of the following information from the 
Office of the Director of Sales: 

An informal arrangement has been 
made through the Director of Sales 
with the Cotton Textile Association of 
New York and the International Asso- 
ciation of Garment Manufacturers in 
accordance with which those organiza- 
tions, acting as agents of the War De- 
partment, will dispose of any portion 
of its stock of blue denim, which may 
from time to time be declared surplus, 
at the current market price. The as- 
sociations will market the fabric with- 
out commission or other form of com- 
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pensation. As they develop a market 
for the surplus material, they will fur- 
nish shipping instructions to the Sur- 
plus Property Division of the War De- 
partment and the Government’s repre- 
sentatives will bill the goods directly to 
the actual users of the material at the 
price prevailing at the time the sale is 
consummated. 


The blue denim held by the War De 
partment was acquired for the making 
of overalls required by the Army. The 
stock on hand is divided into two 
classes: that made by standard mills, 
and that made by non-standard mills, 
the former stock being slightly more 
valuable than the latter. The denim 
was purchased at prices fixed by the 
War Industries Board which ranged 
from 29 cents to 34% cents per yard. 
The prices which the Government will 
receive for the surplus under the 
method of marketing that has been 
adopted will range from 20 cents for 
the lowest grade to 28% cents for the 
highest grade. The War Department 
will allow purchasers the trade discount 
of 3 per cent. for cash payment before 
delivery, shipping the goods f. o. b. cars 
location. 

In accordance with this agreement 
with the associations, the Director of 
Sales has approved the sale of the en- 
tire present surplus of blue denim, con- 
sisting of approximately 5,000,000 yards. 


TO FIND COTTON COSTS 


Department of Agriculture Investigating 
Production of Staple 


Washington, D. C., June 6.—Follow- 
ing recommendations of a committee on 
cost of production studies, the Office of 
Farm Management, Department of 
Agriculture, has started investigations 
of factors affecting the cost of produc- 
ing cotton. 


The studies with cotton will empha- 
size the amount and hours of farm 
labor involved in producing the crop, 
the amounts of seed and fertilizer used, 
as well as the cash costs, such as gin- 
ning, and the relation of cotton grow- 
ing to other enterprises of the southern 
farm. 


Cotton investigations will be con- 
ducted in Alabama, Georgia, Texas and 
South Carolina, in each of which three 
representative areas have been selected 
by the State experiment stations, with 
which the work is in co-operation. In 
Georgia the work is in co-operation 
with Prof. John Fain; in Texas with 
Prof. H. M. Elliott, head of the Farm 
Economics Department; in Alabama 
with Director Duggar of the Alabama 
Experiment Station, and in South Caro- 
lina with Director Barre of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, and Ex- 
tension Director Watkins. 


Government Bids 


Washington, D. C., June 6.—The Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, will open bids on June 13 
for 30,000 linen table napkins and 40,000 
linen glass towels. 

Washington, D. C., June 6.—Bids will 
be opened June 17 by the Purchasing 
Officer of the Panama Canal for the 
following: 230 pink and light blue wool 
blankets; 1,000 bleached damask table- 
cloths; 1,0000 bleached damask table 
tops; 5,000 napkins, 27 x 27 inches; 2,200 
cotton bed sheets; 1,100 bed spreads, 
2,000 cotton pillow slips, 1,000 Turkish 
bath towels; 2,000 huck face towels. 





F. Nathaniel Perkins, the genial and 
efficient secretary of the Boston Wool 
[rade Association, is a man of many 
good works and of various philanthro- 
pies. Interested not only in the various 
ganizations in connection withthe fa- 
mous Trinity Church of Boston, he has 
ilso found time during the duration of 
he war to act as secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of the Naval 
Service Club, which was established as 
a war work in behalf of the men of the 
navy. The club during its term of ex- 
istence has entertained some 300,000 
boys in blue and many of the prominent 
men of the country including the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, have been its 
guests. The club having fulfilled its 
mission has now closed its doors and 
Secretary Perkins may be expected to 
now be on the lookout for some other 
good and helpful work to do for the 
common welfare. 


J. M. Archer, treasurer and. buyer 
of the Fidelity Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., was in the New 
York market this week. 


Robert Lassiter, president and treas- 
urer of the Victory Manufacturing Co., 
Fayetteville, N. C., and the Oconee 
Mills Co., Westminster, S. C., was in 
the New York market this week. 


George W. Sumner, president and 
treasurer of the Mollohon Manufactur- 
ing Company, Newberry, S. C., was in 
the New York market this week, mak- 
ing his headquarters with the Huntet 
Manufacturing & Commission Co., sell- 
ing agents for his mills. 


Nathan Hatch, president and general 
manager of the Fuld & Hatch Knitting 
Co., Albany, N. Y., was a prominent 
figure at the state convention of Elks, 
held this week at Albany. He was a 
member of several committees that ar- 
ranged the program for one of the most 
successful conventions of the organiza- 
tion. 


John Barnes, president of the Blood 
Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has 
been awarded a special medal by the 
U. S. Government for his handling of 
the last three Liberty Loan drives in 
Amsterdam, in which the city greatly 
exceeded its quota. 


F. C. Huyck, of F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Albany, N. Y., has announced that all 
employes of the company who served in 
the naval and military forces of the 
United States will receive the difference 
between their pay in the service and the 
salary paid them at the mill before en- 
listing. About 50 employes, the major- 
ity of whom have already returned, will 
be affected. 


Louis H. Fitch, of the William Whit- 
man Co., dry goods commission mer- 
‘hants, Boston, returned early this week 

m a fishing trip in the Province. of 

uebec, Canada. 


Baylis P. McKee, who was a corporal 
the 108th Artillery, 28th Division, A. 
F.. has been released from the ser- 
e and has become associated as sales- 
in with P. L. Gilkey, Philadelphia, 
le selling agent for the Caswell Cot- 
n Mills, Inc., cotton yarns, Kinston, 
C. 


loseph B. Jamieson, Jr., is now asso- 
ted with his father, J. B. Jamieson, 
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in the cotton yarn business at 77 Sum- 
mer street, Boston. Captain Jamieson 
returned from France in January, and 
received his discharge in February, since 
which time he has been recuperating at 
home and in the West. He enlisted in 
May, 1917, and was assigned to the 
Ordnance Department as an expert on 
cotton fabrics, with the rank of First 
Lieutenant. He was soon promoted to a 
Captaincy, and was transferred to the 
Engineers’ Division of the Ordnance 
Department. In May, 1918, he was or- 
dered to France, and until his return 
to this country was connected with the 
office of Chief of Ordnance at Tours. 
He was associated with the Brighton 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., at the time he 
entered the service, and prior to that 
had been for seven years with the Grant 
Yarn Co. and Fitchburg Yarn Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


James D. Hopkins, formerly with the 
credit department of L. F. Dommerich 
& Co., has been elected a vice-president 
of the new Textile Banking Co., which 
is now being organized by interests af- 
filiated with the Guaranty Trust Co. 
and the Liberty National Bank of New 
York City. 


The Buffalo Forge Company an- 
nounces that C. C. Cheyney has re- 
turned to take charge of its Chicago 
office and store. Lieut. Cheyney was 
commissioned in the Navy and _ had 
charge of the mechanical repair shops 
at the Naval Aviation Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., where from 600 to 1,200 men 
were employed during the war. Capt. 
H. H. Downes, 12th U. S. Engineers 
(Railway) has returned from France, 
and expects that after receiving his dis- 
charge he will take charge of the Buf- 
falo Forge Company’s interests in the 
St. Louis territory. Capt. Downes’ regi- 
ment was one of the first to go across, 
sailing in July, 1917. 


Firth Broadhead, who for many years 
was associated with Howland Craft 
Sons & Co., Camden, N. J., has joined 
the selling organization of L. Sonne- 
born Sons, Inc., wool oils, New York. 
He will represent the company in Rhode 
Island and will make his headquarters 
in Providence. Clifford Kief, formerly 
with the Claremont Waste Co., and well 
known in the New England oil trade, 
has also become associated with the sell- 
ing organization of the Sonneborn com- 
pany. 


Lieut. E. D. Stearns, Aviation Sec- 
tion, has joined the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
of Cleveland, as sales manager. Lieut. 
Stearns is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois, 1907. For several years 
after completing his engineering course 
he was connected as engineer and erec- 
tion superintendent for the Stephens- 
Adamson Company, and was later man- 
ager of their New York branch. For 
six years previous to his military service 
he was a partner in the Fort Pitt En- 
gineering Company, of Pittsburgh. 


Frank J. Hale, general agent of the 
Saco-Lowell shops, entertained a party 
of about 25 mill treasurers at a lunch- 
eon at Young’s hotel Wednesday noon, 
the principal feature of which was the 
official presentation of the company’s 
moving picture film, showing every pro- 
cess of machinery manufacture in their 


various shops, together with a supple- 
mentary film, showing Saco-Lowell ma- 
chinery in operation at the Naukeag 
Steam Cotton Company’s plant. The 
film will next be shown at the various 
shops of the company, and later will be 
started on its journey of foreign coun- 
tries where it will act as an advance 
agent of the company’s products. 


In view of the increasing textile 
product business of L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc, New York City, announcement is 
made of the appointment of George F. 
Rutzler, Jr., of Charlotte, N. C., as 
special representative for the states of 
North and South Carolina. He will 
make his headquarters at Charlotte. 

John F. Reardon has succeeded H. 
C. Greenlaw, as agent of the 
venor-Dale Co., cotton goods, 
Grosvenordale, Conn. Mr. 
resignation as 


Gros- 
North 
Reardon’s 
agent of the cotton 
goods division of the American Print- 
ing Co., Fall River, Mass., 
in last week’s issue. 


was noted 
Before going to 
Fall River he had been superintendent 
and agent of the Grosvenordale plant 
for many years, and it is understood 
that the arrangement under which he 
returns is far more satisfactory to him 
than was his Fall River position. 


Frank J. Hale, general agent of the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass., spent 
last week with a party of friends in fish- 
ing at their camp on the Rangeley 


Lakes, Maine. 


George W. Robertson, superintendent 
of the Dan River Division of the Riv- 
erside and Dan Mills, 
Danville, Va., is recovering rapidly 
from the effect of an operation for ap- 
pendicitis at the Carny Hospital, South 


River Cotton 
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Boston, Mass., and is planning to leave 
next week for a rest at Duxbury, Mass. 


Charles Leach, superintendent of the 
Gloversville, N. Y., branch of Fownes 
Bros. & Co., has been placed in charge 
of a newly organized department, in 
which he will attend to the buying. 


Frederick Driscoll, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Gloversville, 
N. Y., branch of Fownes Bros.*& Co., 
and more recently in charge of the Chi- 
cago office of the company, has returned 
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to Gloversville to become superintendent 
of the mills. 


Seret. T. D. Pickell, of the 307th 
Trench Mortar Battery, 82d Division, 
who before enlisting was superintendent 
of the Knox Hosiery Mill, Cleveland, 
Tenn., has’ returned from France. 
While with the A. E. F. he was in the 
St. Mihiel and Argonne drives, and 
while in the Argonne Forest he was 
wounded four times. 


James A. Graham, of Adams, Mass., 
has accepted the position of designer 
with the Bound Brook (N. J.) Woolen 
Co.. 


A. F. Schumann, who has been in 
charge of the wool scouring and comb- 
ing plant of Grubnau Bros., Philadel- 
phia, has become superintendent of the 
plant of Robert Werk & Co., New Or 
leans, La. 


John Chatterton, superintendent of 
the tape-weaving department for the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp 
sonville, Conn., has resigned his position 
with the company after twenty years of 
service 


L. S. Hall has accepted a position as 
superintendent at the Greylock Mills, 
No. Pownal, Vt., succeeding James Fitz 
simmons. Mr. Hall from the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Bidde 
ford, Maine. 


comes 


William Brown has accepted a posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for Henry 
Klaus, Inc., Lawrence, Mass. He comes 
from Janesville, Wis. 


Cornelius Grimley has 
position as overseer of spinning for 
Oakland (Me.) mills of the American 
Woolen Co. 


accepted a 


John Foley has accepted a position as 
carding for the Oakland 
Mills of the American Woolen 


overseer of 
(Me.) 
Co. 


James Coulten has accepted a position 
as overseer of finishing for the Sea- 
bright Woven Felt Co., Camden, Maine 


Frank H. Talcott has accepted the 
position of overseer of finishing for the 
Farnsworth-Pinney Co., Central Village, 
Conn. Mr. Talcott has worked in some 
of the best mills in New England and 
is well known among the textile trade 


George Brett, overseer of finishing 
for the Farnsworth-Pinney Co., Central 
Village, Conn., has resigned his posi 
tion. 


John Briggs has accepted a position: 
as overseer of warp dressing and spool- 
ing for the Paton Manufacturing Co., 
Sherbrook, Que., Canada. He was for- 
merly employed by Joseph Benn & Sons, 
Inc., Greystone, R. I. 


James Dodd, who recently resigned 
as overseer of weaving at the Pioneer 
Mill of the American Woolen Co., 
Pittsfield, Me., was presented a gold 
watch, a fob and a smoking outfit by 
the employees of the weaving depart- 
ment. Mr. Dodd had been with the 
mill for over 20 years, starting there 
when it was operated by the Robert 
Dobson Co., and continuing with the 
American Woolen Co. 


Edgar Trembley has beer made sec- 
ond hand of the weaving department 
of the Renfrew Manufacturing Co., 


Adams, Mass. 








INTERNATIONAL GOLF 


Representatives of America and Canada 


Play Interesting Game 





I Ica e ot tne con- 
week Ph ely wa An 
Inter g h, played on 
| h Country Club and 
bs try Club \ chal- 
me week avo by 
( 1 utacture through 
gcr V J Wes Ham 
{) ine Car lian p er c 
( \ K OT he G a Py 
( Ont lames Moodie, J. | 
& S« H Iton, Ont.; K. W 
H Hat Knitting ( Wi 
() ] lo Gc | onl il] of 
‘ bur { f Galt i 1 i he 
I h 1 [ ted States 
( | ¢e ! ( h \ be 
M u ( Cheste Pa 
| PG 4 Mil r Phila 
\ M \ | eT Var Leet 
& | | elphia, and M Aaron of 
| \ Manufacturing Ce 
' i e It had b 
play 18 holes t Bala 
\ t ‘ t 9 
A a l ] ch, 
+} f ° ) lk ving 
t t ( ‘ Luncl 
‘ it the P lelphia ¢ 1 
{ 
XV I ’ { ( t Wa 
1 tha wo of the | nited State 
| 1 each finished in forty-eis 
| f the Canadian players had 
h 1 \ It id been 
planned t have the two low United 
States players play off in the afternoon 
with the two low Canadia Rather 
than plav extra holes to determine the 
rs for tl tternoon, the manager 
d led to change the teams around for 
the afternoon's play. Messrs. Gilliland 
and Glynn playing Messrs. Warnock 
all dl Mood Messrs. Vanl cer and 
\aron playing Messrs. Turnbull and 
Harvey The latter team turned in a 


win for the Canadians, while the for- 


mer, due to a near sun-stroke expt 
rienced by Mr. Moodie, which necessi- 
ed h withdrawal from the team 


the substitution for him of the man 
ger, resulted in an overwhelming vic 


tory for Messrs. Gilliland and Glynn 


lotalling the strokes for the day, the 
United States players had 602; the Ca 

lians. 622 

Durin the evening the Canadians 
were entertained at dinner by the 
United States players, and were joined 
at the Country Club by Mrs. VanLeer 


and Mrs. Gilliland of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Moodie of Hamilton, Ont., and Miss 
Dabney of Texas The day was most 
enthusiastically voted a most pleasant 


e by the visiting members of the 


\n invitation was issued by the Cana 


dians to their United States’ competi- 


ors to play a return match on the 
course of the Hamilton Golf and Coun- 
try Club on or about September 6. The 
Vitation has been accepted, and a 
enjoyable time is assured when 
t I ted States’ representatives visit 
\ al i 
Announces Removal 
The Textile Color Card Association 
announced its removal to 315 Fourth 
ie this week, in a card to members 
stating the sec g of larger quarters 
was nad nec ry bv the great 1 
c e in the circulation of the Amer 
Color Cards ry ew telephone 
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GERMAN TEXTILE TRADE 


“The Public Buys Anything, No Matter 
What the Price” 


Bertin, May 15, 1919—* The most 
‘ rbitant, in fact, absurd prices 

1 for all textile goods,” says Ko» 
f naer, the leading German dr 
goods journal, “and there is a_ buyer 
for rything, no matter how high the 
price, for the public is in a sort of in 
toxicati Kverybod uvs garments, 
vhether needed or not. The people are 
nx! S to vend all their 1 ( before 
the tax collect ome round and 
eizes what is | 

SMUGGLIN(¢ \ 5 

Rept table business OuUSeS al clar Or 
i for deliverance from the import 
licensing system, which, they claim, is 
driving the trade into the hands « 
profiteers of the mushroom variety and 
mugelers The | 


overnment 1s. still 
maintaining control over imports for 


e purpose of upholding, as far as yx 





ble, the value of German money 
lhe rate of exchange is almost pro 
hibitive for importers, but while th 
ernme is holding back on import 
licens« the smugglers are doing a 
tremendous business. Most of the tex 
tile goods smuggled into Germany come 
from Switzerland and France. The te 
ritory occupied by the American and the 
\llied armies is said to be the particu 
larly happy hunting ground of the 
mugglers. Referring to this situation 


the Frankfort Gazette says: 
THE METHODS EMPLOYED 


“Anyone closely 
of things is 


observing the trend 
bound to hear of a re 
markable increase in transactions whi 
are illegal although no 
part of the 
They are 


action on the 
authorities can stop them 
simply a result of the occupa 

left bank of the Rhine. We 


Frankfort a great many 


tion of the 


have here in 


offers of French and Alsatian textile 
goods. This is the way the business is 
being done: German expressmen offer 


to ship goods stored in the occupied ter 
ritory to Germany for a commission of 


from 3 to 6 per cent. French business 


} 


ouses, either directly or through mid 
dlemen are doing a very profitable busi- 
ness with those smugglers, who are said 
to be aided by the French authorities. 
Goods thus brought into Germany art 
high, still they are much cheaper than 
any fabrics offered in the “sneak 
We know of an offer of shirt 
ings that was to be sold at 20 marks 
per metre. The same coming 
from the west, are now offered at 9 
marks. There are even offers of shirt- 
ings as low as 7 marks. The latter offer 
from Alsace, and was coupled 


trade ie 


goods, 


came 


with the condition that the buyer must 
at the same time take an equal amount 
of paper fabrics. This there 
must be vast stocks of goods stored be- 
yond the which there is no 
demand in Alsa or France, while in 


there is no end of 


shows 


border for 





Germany eager 


buyers, willing to pay exorbitant 
prices.” 
THE OPEN DOOR THROUGH BAVARIA 
\ccording to Konfektionaer there is 


a big rent in the German border line. 
This rent is as large as Bavaria. This 
is, or was for a time, an inde- 





nt state, giving out its own im- 
enses. Profiteers in all Germany 
heard of the manner in 
ot Bavarian import could 
be obtained. A whole swarm of them 
flocked to Munich where they did a 
land-office business in the import line. 
Swiss merchants sold out their stocks. 
The present day Germans are not par- 


easy 


licenses 


ticular as to style, they are starved as 
to garments, as well as to food, and buy 

Under the circumstances the 
for lifting the import licensing 
imperative 





cle mand 
growing more 


The system is wholly inade- 


ystem is 


every day. 


quate in stabilizing the rate of ex- 
change It fails to answer its purpose 
and, on the other hand, it drives legiti- 


mate business into sinister deals. 

Form Textile Bank 

The Textile Banking Co. has been 
formed by the Guaranty Trust Co., and 
the Liberty National Bank, of New 
York City, and it is announced that the 
functions of the new company will be 
to act as a banker for textile mills. 
\ccording to the incorporation papers, 
the new corporation will open for busi- 
ness as soon as a charter is granted, and 
it will locate in the uptown wholesale 
dry goods district. It will have a fully 
paid-in capital and surplus of $2,500,- 
999 and the incorporators are: E. C. Con- 
verse, New York; Grayson H. P. Mur- 
phy and Eugene V. Stetson, vice-presi- 
dents of the Guaranty Trust Co.; Har- 
vey D. Gibson, president, and John P. 
Maguire, assistant cashier, of the Lib- 
erty National Bank. That part of the 
announcement of the new bank detailing 
its functions is as follows: ‘‘ The Tex- 
tile Banking Co. will perform the func- 
tions of banker for mills in the textile 
industry, which functions have been per- 
formed for many years by firms known 
as factors or commission houses. In 
addition the company will finance the 
fundamental requirements of mills, such 
as their raw material and besides will 
be equipped in many other ways to offer 
to the mills service which will be very 
helpful in the operation and expansion 
ot their business.” 


Knit Fabric Exposition 
Large Variety of Goods Displayed in 
Connection with Machinery Exhibition 


A RETURN to quarters formerly 
4 occupied by exhibitors of knitting 


machinery and supplies has meant this 
commodities 


Philadelphia, which combined 


vear an exhibition of thes: 
with a 
display of finished products, comprises 
probably the largest exhibit of 
knitting mills that has ever 


together. It was recog- 


articles 
used by 
been brought 
nized that with war conditions a matter 


tf history, it would probably more 
asible to stage a show at this time 
than at any time since before the war 
and = consequently the Commercial 
Museum with its 175,000 square feet of 
floor space, was again selected. This 


while not as accessible as the 
Armory, offered the op- 


building, 
First Regiment 
portunity to include the displays of 
finished goods that 
gether for the edification of 
as well as foreign buyers. Had it not 
been for the latter, the empty 
would have been decidedly conspicuous, 


were gathered to- 
fF domestic 


spaces 


ut the Exhibition proper was far from 
restricted and afforded a variety 


of display that was interesting and in- 





structive 
MORE SUPPLIES SHOWN 
There seems to have been an evolu- 
mn in the matter of knit goods exhibi- 


tions during the last few years which 
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may be simply the following out of a 
trend evident in other divisions of the 
textile industry. It would appear that 
more and more attention is being given 
by producers of subsidiary lines, of 
smaller machinery and equipment to a 
display of their products, and that the 
large exhibits of knitting machinery 
proper have been dwarfed to a certain 
extent in comparison. This does not 
mean that the leaders in the knitting 
machinery line have not continued to 
believe in the efficiency of exhibits, but 
the number of others who have come ti 
appreciate the benefits to themselves of 
bringing their lines before the public 
more prominently have made a con- 
tinually greater showing from year to 
In the exhibit at Philadelphia this 
week there were more so-called “ still” 
exhibits possibly than in any previous 
show. Another feature that was ap- 
parent was the increased number of 
yarn concerns who were represented by 
booths, some displaying products put up 
in various ways and artistically ar- 
ranged, while others were simply meet- 
ing places for manufacturing friends 
Possibly if the contracts for space had 
been made within the last month or two, 
some of the latter would have been con- 


year. 


spicuous by their absence in view of the 
impossibility of doing business today on 
account of the sold-up condition of 
spinners. This fact, however, did not 
seem to detract from the enthusiasm of 
yarn salesmen who were as omnipresent 
as usual, and whether they had anything 
to sell or not, were a very conspicuous 
part of the exhibition. 

THOSE PRESENT LIMITED IN NUMBER 

The Exhibition Hall of the Commer- 
cial Museum is so large that an or- 
dinary crowd can be absorbed with lit- 
tle difficulty. This is well illustrated in 
the endeavor of many to find specific in- 
dividuals who they knew were in the 
hall, and who spent a long time in locat- 
ing them. There were complaints early 
in the week that the attendance of man- 
ufacturers was disappointingly small, 
and yet at times there was a crowd that 
left nothing to be desired in the point 
of numbers. It would appear as though 
the weather were largely responsible for 
the restricted attendance and the heat 
outside was magnified and exaggerated 
within the Convention Hall. Without 
adequate means of ventilation, and 
with comparatively few electric fans in 
operation, the temperature at times was 
almost suffocating. Members were not 
to be blamed who left the hall in quick 
order to find a more comfortable place, 
if possible. 

It was natural that in view of the 
late ending of war and the necessity 
of concentrating efforts on existing 
machinery to supply the needs of the 
Government through existing plants 
there should be a limited amount of new 
things in the way of machinery to ex- 
hibit. Outside of two new machines, 
the regular standard makers of knitting 
machinery had comparatively little new 
to show. The Standard Machine Com 
pany showed its Model H Machine, just 
brought out, a description of which was 
printed in the JourNAL under date ot 
May 31. It is an unusually narrow 
machine, with simple, compact design 
and a reciprocating movement produc- 
ing a high heel and toe speed with con- 
sequent large production. Another fea- 
ture is the positive system operated 
from cam blocks which changes yarn 
without the aid of springs. This ex- 
hibit interested manufacturers generally. 
A new spring needle machine was 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Knit Goods Week in Philadelphia 


oi has been knit goods week in 
Philadelphia. In connection with 
he Exhibition of Knitting Machinery 
ind Supplies and the Exposition of Knit 
ioods, calculated to attract the atten- 
ion of export buyers, the fifteenth an- 
ual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, was held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. The enlarged 
cope of the combined exhibition and 
exposition made it necessary to change 
headquarters from the First Regiment 
\rmory to the Commercial Museum 
Building where a former exposition was 
held and which proved to be much more 
suitable for the purpose. The meetings 
of the Convention were held in an 
\uditorium off the main Exhibit Hall, 
and altogether the surroundings were 
uch as to lend dignity and attractive- 
ess to the function. 

The unusual heat during the early 
part of the week undoubtedly had its 
influence in restricting the attendance 
»f manufacturers. Probably a great 
many more members of the knitting in- 
dustry were in town than appeared at 
the Exposition Hall, or, if they did ap- 
pear, their stay was limited in an en- 
deavor to seek a cooler spot. Whether 
they were successful or not cannot be 
recorded. Considering the unfavorable 
climatic conditions, the convention 
proper was a decided success. At the 
first session on Tuesday morning, the 
meeting room was comfortably filled 
and the high order of addresses and 
the importance of subjects treated, 
made for a continuance of interest on 
the part of those who were in attend- 
Inasmuch as the machinery at 
the Exhibit was shut down during the 
meeting hours, interest was centered on 
these gatherings, and the audiences 
stayed throughout the program with an 
evident show of decided interest in the 
proceedings. 


ance. 


A VARIED PROGRAM 

Those in charge of the program had 
rranged a pleasing variety of subjects 
r presentation and the speakers were 
f national repute. From a_ wide 
variety of fields and occupations, they 
discussed with most decided authority 
ubjects pertaining to their particular 
ivities with a result that much food 
thought was presented, especially of 
economic character. Comparatively 
few matters of a practical character 
pertaining to the operation of plants, 
far as machinery or the conduct of 
cesses were concerned, had a place 
the program. On the contrary, 
wever, addresses on subjects of na- 
mal interest, as well as of trade im- 
were selected and the wide 
ipe of matters treated created a de- 

d impression. 
Naturally, the question of 
de occupied particular prominence on 


rtance, 


} 


foreign 


program, as well as in the discussion 
delegates to the convention. In view 
the large number of exhibits of 
tted fabrics that were shown for the 
irmation of export buyers and the 
minence that was given this feature 
the exposition, it is logical that con- 
erable space should 
d to educational talks on matters 
Probably one of 
most exhaustive and comprehensive 


| have been de- 


tive to exports. 
esses, however, was that of C. S. 
drews of Chattanooga, who, a law- 
by profession, as well as a manu- 


turer of knit goods, has given the 


Important National Problems and Subjects of 
Interest to Industry Presented at Convention 


standardizing conditions in 
the industry, particularly 


1 


to the taking and placing of orders, a 


subject of 
in reference 
] 
great deal of study. His discussion of 
settle- 


the need for more 
ment of 


Salustactory 
disputes between buyers and 
sellers and his advocacy of arbitrary 
methods, as well as a uniform order 
blank, were matters that were of vital 
interest to all who heard him and will 
doubtless prove a basis for constructive 
thought, if not concrete action in the 
future. If the Convention had pre- 
sented no other matter to the industry, 
this alone would have been well worth 
the time and energy spent. 
INDUSTRY WELL REPRESENTED 

It was noticeable that the Convention 
program was designed to bring together 
representatives of the various divisions 


of the industry. Not only were the 


Among. the 


tions that applied particularly to foreign 


DUusINess sugges- 


trade, was one at the opening session 
to the effect that distributing 
should be 


centres 
established in various large 


cities in foreign countries where dis- 


American merchandise should 

obviating the [ 
buyers coming to this country to deter 
mine the 


plays of 
be made, necessity of 
character of 
they 


American mer- 


chandise which could handle. 


THE CONVENTION BANQUET 
Naturally the piece de resistance of 

the Convention was the 

Thursday night when the 


banquet on 
association 


Tuesday’s 


HE opening session of the conven- 
tion was called to order on Tues- 


day, June 3, by President T. H. John 


T. H. Johnston 


manufacturers themselves included, but 
the jobber and the selling agent, as well 
as the foreign buyer, were all given a 
place. It has long been a boast of off 
cials of the National Association that 
the organization has been instrumental 
in bringing about a more friendly rela 
tion and a better basis of operations be- 
tween buyer and seller. The Conven 
tion this week, at least in the advice of- 
fered by these various representatives 
of the craft, has added to the benefits 
in this direction and _ should 
recognition for the good work accom- 
plished. 


with other divisions of the textile trade, 


receive 


The knitting industry, together 
has come to realize the advantage of 
meeting on common ground with th 
sellers of its products, as well as with 
buyers, and the 
each man being sufficient unto himself 
and each part of the industry being iso 
lated from all other parts, has practic 
ally disappeared as an antiquated and 
obsolete theory. This theory of co 
operation and of common interest ex- 


old fashioned idea of 


tends not only throughout the domestic 


trade, but reaches into the conduct of 





with a large attendance in the 
auditorium of the exhibition hall. The 
meeting was preceded by a motion pic- 
the operation of a cut- 
which was much appre- 


ston, 


ture showing 
ting machine 
ciated 


Following this President Johnston 
called the meeting to order and Rev. 
Dr. H. Watson Barras opened the con- 
vention with prayer. Hon. Jos. S. Mc- 
Laughlin, director of the department of 
supplies, City of Philadelphia, was then 
introduced. He welcomed the members 
of the convention to the city, although 
their return to Philadelphia seemed to 
them already like a home-coming. 


Mr. McLaughlin extended a cordial 
and eloquent welcome to the delegates. 
With frequent interjection of humorous 
stories he won the appreciation of his 
audience He spoke of the fitness of 
Philadelphia as a meeting place, as a 
center, especially 
complimented 


great manufacturing 
in textile products. He 
the association on the strength of its 
rganization and called attention to the 
1 must meet in 
America to 


members 
enable 


big problems 


reconstruction to 


OS 
was honored by the presence ‘ 
President Patt, whe Was give! 1 most 
enthusiastic reception, and h ré 
sponded in his usual happy ve al 
with decided effect Chis nection 
ended the Convention proper, but. the 
exhibition of machinery and es 
and the | xposition of knitted pi 
will continue during the second week 
It was an ambitious undertaking upon 
which the Association entered, and its 


fulfillment of the 
the probal 


promises made wit 
lities that the influences set 
at work will be = far-reaching have 
proved the desirability of these gath 
if such proof were ded with 
an industry that has already becom 


convinced that 


er.ngs, 


these annual meetings 
are a most essential factor in the ind 


try’s history 


Session 


meet the larger opportunities lying be 
fore het He 


try wo 


predicted that this coun 


ld become a leading 


mercial factor, due to superio 
products 


He also advocated the 


establishment 
of centres ot supplies of manufactured 


goods in leading foreign cities where 


foreign buyers could come to 


the merchandise and see 


inspect 
what America 
can offer without taking the long trip 
In conclusion he 


assured his hearers 


the warmth of the extended 
by the city was no higher than the ex- 


treme temperature of the weather 

Bradley Knit- 
Wis., was then 
asked by President Johnston to respond. 
After expressing the 


welcome 


J. J. Phoenix, of the 
ting Co., Delaware, 
deep appreciation 
of the visiting manufacturers to the cor 
dial reception offered them, Mr. Phoe 
nix dwelt forcefully upon various sub- 
jects which should demand the atten 
tion of the convention in the vast. re 
sponsibilities resting upon the associa 
tion in addition to their trade problems. 
For example, the problem of internation- 
alism to him appears fraught with dan- 
ger, founded as it is on altruistic ideal 
ism. He declared no amount of desire 
or achievement could impose our ideal 
upon another nation of less developed 
ideals. He argued that the league of 
nations enforcing peace by force of 
arms was a tragedy. He asserted that 
if we are to advance our trade interna 
tionally, we must consider our social re- 
lations International 
ism to him varies only in degree as the 
object of both the idealist socialist and 
the bolshevist. 


with the world 


He also showed that to many of it 
advocates the league of nations meant 
free trade and this subject must meet 
strong resistance He emphasized the 
necessity of developing our nationalism 
in educating our help 
foreign element in 
source of 
we must 
which 
big one. 


The uneducated 
labor is the sol 
trouble As manufacturers 
confront our problems, of 
foreign competition will be a 
He asserted that even if E 
rope has lost 10,000,000 men, she has 
saved the 3,000,000 annual immigrant 
while demobilization and reduction of 


military power will release more men 
for industry, as to avoid financial 
stress they must get a quick comeback. 


In our country we have a labor scarcity, 
which is the experience of every one in 
their mill. He declared we must make 


workmen our partners—show them the 
burdens and worries of the manage- 
ment of the mill—give them a share of 
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in managing the mill. 
e are ready in a big sense to 
he world markets we must 
} le 
( I commended the 
t lation in arranging 
( ‘ vement to make a 
what we can produce 
\ en rage fals« 
v lye who I 
\\ ( ir own country’s needs 
Mr. Phoenix was heard with 
and the ynclusion of 
I S was received witl 
' ; ) 
e next speaker President John 
ed Hon. Harry H. Pratt of 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, who spoke on 
Indu il Training.” Mr. Pratt’s ad- 
on this interesting subject, which 
ears elsewhere in this issue, was 
ed to wit deep attention 
President Johnston introduced the 
next speaker with emphasis on the im- 
portance ol confidence and credit in 
trad J H Tregoe, secretary of the 
Nat nal Association of Credit Men 
Mr Pregoc wh ippe ared before the 
convention for the third time, brought 
hi ual interesting message. His re- 
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marks 
issuc 
plause 


appear in another part of this 
He won frequent bursts of ap- 
from his hearers with patriotic 
President Johnston voiced the 


the convention for his 


appeals 
appreciation of 
address 
President Johnston then presented his 
annual report which appears elsewhere. 
Frank L. Chipman, Charles Chipman’s 
son, submitted the the war 
committe¢ a tribute 
for 
appears in 


report of 
He 
the 
report 


Service 
th 


their 





paid 


members of committee 


Thi 
another part of the issue 

The following were announced by 
President Johnston as the resolutions 
committee: C. S. Andrews, chairman; 
J. J. Phoenix, Joseph Felden, Robert A. 
Scott and Edward Blood, Sr. 

The committee 
nounced as follows: Charles E 
chairman, P. C. Withers, 
Rambo, Garnett Andrews 


Mayer. 

The of the secretary, treas 
urer and that of the board of directors 
were postponed until Wednesday’s ses- 
sion. There being no further business 
the adjourned 


support. 


nominating was an- 
Leippe, 
Joseph S 


and Fred 


reports 


session 


Wednesday Morning Session 


P ROBABLY the most important and 
rtainly the most interesting ses- 
the convention was held on 

Wed day morning, beginning at ap 
proximately 10:30 o’clock. The session 
mprised the delivery of four ad 
dit that were as different in char 
ter as could be imagined. All of thes« 

‘ ted universal interest and were re 
irded by the members as offering food 

ul e thought and action 

Che first address was by Champe S 
Andre of th Cotton State Hosiery 
M Chattanooga, Tenn., on the sub 
ject Standardizing Conditions Sur 
unding tl Purchase and Sale o 
Text .’ with special reference to knit 
ds and of simplifying the procedur 
in settling disputes between buyer and 
Ile Mr. Andrews, besides being a 
manufacturer, is a member of the bat 
and 1 also interested in the sale of 
knit od Consequently he has had 
exceptt opportunity to observe and 
learn the problems that are connected 
with the production and distribution of 
this merchand Over seven months 
have been « iumed in the preparation 
the exhau tive address prepared by 





D. L. GALBRAITH, ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Andrews, during which time he has 
written over 2000 letters, has inter- 
viewed many persons d has read a 


number of books on 

cerning which he spoke 
length of the address, 
the same was given, and it will be found 
in a large part in another column. Mr. 


(Andrews instanced several typical cases 


the subject con- 
Owing to the 


only a digest of 





S. D. BAUSHER, SECOND VICE 


PRESIDENT 


of litigation in which he had been in- 
volved the 
tice, all tending to show the loss of time 
and involved in sett 
by litigation. These 
given to illustrate the feasibility of ar- 
bitration which has worked out 
in England for many years, and which 
has been tried in this country by various 
associations, but only in one case, that 
of the Silk Association, has the subject 
been carried to a legitimate conclusion. 
PROBLEM OF UNIFORM BLANK 

The second point of Mr. Andrews’ 
address the desirability of 
lishing a uniform order blank. 
to devise such a blank, Mr. 
claimed, had failed of 
the buyer was not considered in the 
forming of such an instrument. The 
speaker instanced the Silk Association 
as example of the 
mode of procedure, declaring that their 
plan went even further than a uniform 
blank, and that it has established a set 


since the signing of armis 


expense ling cases 


instances were 


been 


estab- 
Efforts 
Andrews 


was 


_ hecai > 
success pecaus¢ 


again an correct 


of rules as to what constitutes an order, 
to which members of the association 
and buyers have subscribed. Mr. An- 
drews strongly urged that some such ac- 
tion be taken by the Hosiery Associa- 
tion in conjunction with other trade as- 
the textile industry and 
consultation with jobbers. To 
bring this matter to a focus, he pro- 
posed a resolution involving the points 
above mentioned, and this proposal was 
referred to the Resolution Committee. 

COOPERATION OF BUYER AND SELLER 

Following Mr. Andrews, an address 
was delivered by Sim Beam of the 
Smith-McCord-Townsend Dry Goods 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Beam is also 
president of the Jobbers’ Association of 
Knit Goods Buyers. He reiterated the 
sentiments of Mr. Andrews to the effect 
that the manufacturer and the buyer 
should get closer together, and prophe- 


sociations in 
after 


ROBERT C. 


BLOOD, TREASURER 


that before a great while all dis- 
putes between the two branches of the 
industry will be settled by arbitration. 
He said he voiced the sentiments of the 
jobbing trade when he said it was their 
desire to co-operate for the best inter- 
ests of all concerned. He congratulated 
the association on the evidence of their 
efforts to develop export trade, and de- 
clared that the buyer would be benefited 
the determination of association 
members to exploit foreign markets. 
He was very emphatic in his assertion 


Sit d 


by 


of the fact that the day of cheap goods 
had passed and gave numerous illustra- 
tions of the desire of the buyer for high 
quality merchandise, even though high 
prices might be asked for it. He was 
unequivocal in his declaration the 
prosperity that obtains throughout the 
West and that buyers did not want 
cheap goods, but desired to be assured 
that they getting their money’s 
worth. 

He concluded by the statement that 
there was only one cloud on the hori- 
zon of the textile industry, and that was 
the element of unrest which has been 
noted in various sections of the coun- 
He believed it was incumbent upon 
manufacturers to fight this situation to 
the best of their ability and f 


of 


are 


try. 


from a 
common standpoint, believing that re- 
sults would justify all efforts in this 
direction. 
REASONS FOR EXPORT TRADE 

The next speaker on the program 
was Mrs. Kathrine Clemmons Gould of 
New York, president of the Woman’s 
Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. Gould 
gave a most interesting recital of her 
extensive experiences in various coun- 
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tries, all emphasizing the necessity of 
wise development of foreign trade. She 
admitted that there were many handi- 
caps which the American manufacturer 
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had to confront in this development, but 
also that there were alluring opportuni- 
ties for advancement of American mer- 
chandise in the trade of the world. She 
also convinced her hearers that organ- 
ized women could be of decided assist- 
ance in developing this foreign trade, 
and that if manufacturers would give 
more attention to women’s advice as to 
what women wanted to buy, they would 
be more successful. 

Mrs. Gould spoke in no uncertain 
terms of the efforts that are being made 
by other countries to develop their for- 
eign trade at the expense of the United 
States. She said that England, during 
the war, never forgot the subject of her 
trade of commerce. Shops in China 
have been taken up by the English and 
they have bought up advertising space 
in Chinese papers which would innure 
to their benefit later on. She made a 
special plea for the development of an 
American merchant marine with ships 
officered and manned by Americans. It 
was her belief that the term merchant 
marine does not mean the same in Eng- 
land and America, and that while both 
nations speak the same language, the 
language of trade and commerce in the 
two nations is not similar. We should 
demand, she said, a merchant marine 
equal to any in the world. 

FOR EXPORT DEVELOPMENT 

She further declared that Americans 
should demand that the Government 
open the Mississippi water ways by 
which transportation of products in the 
Central States can be secured in Amer- 
ican bottoms to all parts of the coun 
try, well as the world. Naturally, 
she said, England was not particularl 
anxious to witness this development, fo: 
it would mean competition for her 
products, but that we should realize th 
advantages we had in our natural re 
sources, and should use every means t 
develop them. She also emphasized th« 
necessity of establishing a trade mark 
on American goods which can be used 
all over the world. She gave many in 
stances of American merchandise being 
sold as foreign and foreign goods being 
palmed off as American, in various mar- 
ket centers. She warned manufacturers 
that they must be alive to the situation 
if they expected to keep their trade ir 
silk stockings. She told of seeing Japa- 
nese samples that evidenced a decided 
degree of merit and at a cheaper figuré 
than any similar goods made in Amer 
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FOSTER WOUND CONES 
Cotton, Wool and a Knitting Yarns | 
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Foster Wound Cones have the correct taper, angle of wind 
and separated lay of yarn. These distinctive Foster Wind 
qualities insure evenness in tension pull and produce a 
Knitted fabric free from defects caused by ordinary cone 
winding. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY : 
= Westfield, Mass. 
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John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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address of the session 


Santeri Nuorteve, connected 


HE fir order of business at the 
last session of the Convention was 
introduction of resolutions which 


Thes« 
arding the 
the efforts of 


passed unanimously included 


<pression res necessity oO 
Federal officials 
Bolshevist criminals to 


justice 


ring compulsory education; — th 


tion of industrial education and 
ain by manufacturers; favoring a 
1 budget system while others 

the returt f the railroads to 

e owners: favoring the building of 


elimination of 
the thrift and 
thanks to the 
and 
arbitration 


al highways; the 
ixury tax; aim in 


tamp campaign; 


kers at the Convention finally 


ution and 


favoring 

blanks 
follows Be it 

National 


and Underwear 


rm contract 


resolution 


1 by 


re- 


the Association of 


1al con sembled that the 


vention as 


of this association appoint a 
e of five whos duty if shall be 
rk for the establishment of uni- 
ditions of purchase and sale 
the buver and selle textiles 
the adoption of the practice of 
1 ettleme it « f disputes in 
l dustry 
1 he resolve 1 th it this cor 
( 1 other known a i 
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with the Commercial Department of the 
Russian Soviet Bureau, located in New 
York. The speaker denied any desire to 
enter into a discussion of the political 
n in Russia or to advocate th 

the nationalization of com- 

rce as practiced at the present time. 
He declared, however, that there had 
much hysterical discussion 
t Russian trade and too little prac 

i rmat respecting it. He be 

that this audience would admit 





EUGENI 


WEST, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


the necessity of getting foreign business, 
as evidenced by the display of merchan- 
dise adaptable tor toreign markets, an 
asked the question, why it was that at 
the threshold of reconstruction all over 
the world, it was not possible to discuss 


in a dispassionate manner, trade with 
the Russians. His address will be 
found in full in another part of this 


issue 


jk hursday Morning Session 


appointed by this association 
shall take steps to secure a joint meet- 
ing of all the committees appointed in 
pursuance of this resolution and to 


mittec 


bring about an adoption of uniform 
rules of trading and an agreement to 
settle disputes by arbitration through- 


out the textile industry. In conformity 
with this resolution, President Johnston 
appointed the following members of the 
Champe S. Andrews, chair- 
Joseph S. Rambo, Frank L. Chip- 


Eugene West and Robert Blood. 


committee : 
man; 
man, 


The first speaker, Norman H. John- 
of the Southern Whole 
sale Dry Goods Association, commended 
the high grade resolutions introduced 
but criticized the lack of practical mat 

for He 
depreciated the fact that so many in the 
the costs of their 
product and believed this lack of know! 


ston, secretary 


presented consideration. 


ters 


industry did not know 


edge had much to do with the demorali- 
vation immediately succeeding _ the 
ATMISLICE 
It was his belief that there should 
be experts of costs appointed by the 
ganization. He said there were too 


naking the same goods without 


others were doing the 

same, and that there should be data 
vailable as to the product of every 
ss of goods. He prophesied a read- 
justment period from the present in- 


flated level, but claimed that this read- 
ntrolled without sud- 
the 


ustry is gained and 


tment can be c 

. : 

den depreciation if knowledge of 
a 


statistics of the ind 


used He advocated a central organiz- 
tion in the knit goods industry by 
which better results could be obtained 


for all concerned. He touched upon the 
labor situation and declared that labor 
was never back to a _ pre-war 
basis nor should it go back 
Victor P. Sahner, president of 
National Association of Knit 
Selling Ageuts, traced the evolution of 


going 


the 
Goods 


selling arrangements in the industry 
and praised the method of direct sell 
ing. He dwelt particularly upon the 


necessity of loyalty of the manufacturer 
to his representative. 

Dr. R. S. MacElwee, assistant chief of 
Bureau of Com- 
merce, gave several examples of irregu- 
larities in foreign trade, declaring that 
h methods reflected on American 
industry as a whole and advocating that 


the 


ack 
sucn 


Foreign and Domestic 


association systematically eliminate 
methods if it is in about 
pushing foreign trade. He gave instances 
of how the bureau can help manufac- 
turers in the development of 
trade. 


Another address was delivered by 
Charles Lyon Crandler, Manager of the 
foreign trade department of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia. 
He gave illustrations of expansion of 
trade in South American countries and 
recounted several things that should be 
avoided in developing this trade. He 
dwelt on the facilities for credit infor- 
mation which were available especially 
through the medium of the banks. This 
address was supplemented by Frank 
O'Malley, assistant cashier of the Na- 


earnest 


foreign 


tional City Bank of New York. He 
bespoke similar treatment of foreign 
clients to that of domestic buyers. He 


spoke of the conditions and possibilities 
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of South America and gave specific in- 
complaints about orders 
shipped. He looked forward to a better 
shipping service to South America in 
the near future, and declared that this 
would do away with many of the labor 
difficulties now in existence. He con- 
cluded his remarks by a detailed ex- 
planation of financing foreign orders 
and methods of credit available to 
shippers. 

Following this address a modification 
of the bylaws was unanimously adopted 
and the final order of business was the 
election of officers. These follow: T. H. 
Johnston, Knoxville Knitting Mills, re- 
elected president; D. L. Galbraith, 
American Textile Co., Bay City, Mich., 
former second vice-president, elected 
first vice-president; S. D. Bausher, 
Glorie Underwear Mills, Reading, Pa., 
to take the place of Mr. Galbraith as 
second vice-president; Robert C. Blood, 
of John Blood & Co., Philadelphia, 
reelected treasurer; C. B. Carter, Phila- 
delphia, reelected secretary. Board of 
Directors were elected as_ follows: 
Joseph Felden, Roxford Knitting Co., 
Philadelphia, chairman; Eugene West, 
West Bros., Syracuse, N. Y.; R. A. 
Scott, Peerless Knitting Mills, 
J. J. Phoenix, Bradley Knitting Co., 
Delavan, Wis.; Edward Blood, John 
Blood & Bro., Philadelphia;  G. 
Oberlander, Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
Reading, Pa.; W. Park Moore, Han- 


stances of 


3oston; 


cock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia; 
Joseph H. Zens, Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Hosiery Co. The new names of this 


board are Messrs. Phoenix, Oberlander 
and Edward Blood. The Convention 
then adjourned. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


O the Members of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers: 
Your have read the re- 
ports of your president and secretary, 


directors 
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and feel that there is little left for the 
Board tO Say. 

(he Board has been impressed with 


the need for and good results from or- 
ganization, which were shown in a force- 
ful manner in what was accomplished by 


the War Service Committee in its 
relations with the War Industries 
Board and other governmental bodies 
alled together hastily when the in- 
dustries of the United States became 
a gigantic unit in the forces of war. 
The Association’s War Trade Board 
also had work to perform—and per- 

rmed it—that could not have been 


done so effectually or as promptly but 


for the compact organization main- 
tained by representative knitting in- 
terests. 


Your Board has taken cognizance of 
the sectional and division meetings of 
the association and meetings held un- 
der the auspices of the association. 
Noteworthy were held in 
Charlotte, N. C., for the southern sec- 
tion, and in Chicago for the Central- 
West Section, both well attended. Sim- 
ilar meetings are held bi-monthly in the 
Reading district for the Pennsylvania 
section and develop deep interest and 
supply much food for thought. It is to 
be regretted that the knitting manufac- 
turers of Philadelphia do not have more 
frequent meetings and that those which 
called do not receive a response 
commensurate with the importance and 
magnitude of the knitting interest in 
this city. 


Sessit ns 


are 


brought to the at- 
tention of the Board that influence has 
been brought to bear in a proposal for 
having the annual conventions and ex- 
hibitions held elsewhere, the Board rec- 
ommends to the city of Philadelphia 
that in authority provide a hall 
conveniently located and in every way 
suited to the purposes of the Associa- 
tion’s annual , in order that 
there may be no valid reason for the 
f the » either of 
several cities whose Chambers of Com- 


It having been 


those 


meetings 
transfer of convention ti 


extended invitations that are 
not to be ignored. 


merce have 


Your Board has visited the new loca- 


tion of the Association’s office at 612 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and is 
impressed with the facilities for the 


work of the office. The Board recom- 
mends that members keep in close touch 
with the office, using it whenever they 
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feel that the Secretary and his organi- 
zation can be of service. We are re- 
minded that the Association’s Collection 
Department is recovering more than 
me hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars per year from debtors of mem- 
vers who seem to have been unable to 
procure settlement except through the 
medium of this Department. This in 
itself is a strong recommendation which 
n the judgment of your Board justifies 
the strongest possible membership, 
numerically, and complete co-operation 
work of the Department, 
making it still more effective as an 
nstrument for treating slow accounts. 


the for 


Your Board would recommend seri- 
us attention to every legislative move 
calculated to affect the knitting industry, 
registering your protest against each 
neasure intended to further hobble man- 


ufacturers, and lending whole-hearted 
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support to those measures which are 
founded on a desire to benefit the in- 
dustry—employer and employe alike. 
In this doubt, some of us 
have been remiss in our duty to our- 
We have experimented 
government control of the 


respect, no 
selves with 
railroads and 
the wire lines, and ought to be guided 
in our future attitude toward such con- 
tro! by the results of the experiment as 
they are regarded by us 

Your Directors join the Secretary in 
thanking the members of the Associa- 
tion for their and urges 
constancy, now above all times, as there 
is much to be done in the [ 
the industry that cannot be done singly 
and should not be expected of any ex- 
ecutive officer. 


co-operation, 


interests ol 


Respectfully submitted, 


for the Board of Directors. 


Report of F. L. Chipman War Service Com. 


I is not the purpose of the chairman 
of the War Service Committee on 
Hosiery to give a history of the work 
which this committee has done during 
he past year, but simply to call atten- 
tion to the most important matters 
which have come before it. 

Che middle of last October the en- 
re committee was called to Wash- 
ington to confer with the Conservation 
Section of the War Industries , Board 
what could be done to 
cardboard and shipping space. 


conserve 


We were given two weeks to make 
recommendations to this Department, 
and on Aug. 22 a meeting was held 


the Waldorf-Astoria. In the mean- 
time, all the committee had been work- 
ing on special boxes, different styles 
f packing, ete. The recommendation 
which we submitted, was accepted and 
published in pamphlet form of Oct. 
13, 1918, by the Conservation Depart- 
ment of the War Industries Board. 
You all know that before the time ar- 
rived for them to go into effect the 
\rmistice was signed and the Depart- 
ment cancelled these instructions. 
The second general meeting of the 
mmittee was held on Friday, Nov 
22, for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations to the Government on what 
uld be done to cancel the Hosiery and 
Underwear Contracts. During the prog- 
ress of this meeting we were informed 
long distance telephone from Wash- 
ngton that we must be in Washington 
ten o’clock the next day, Saturday 
orning. Almost the entire commit- 
accompanied by the Underwear Com- 
ttee on this short notice, went to 
ashington, which resulted in the Gov- 
nment’s final plan of settlement in 
e contracts. 
lL dk 
immense amount of work which the 
has 


) not deem it necessary to outline 


this committee 


uirmanship of 
t uiled. 


ation, and 


I have been in constant com- 


had a number of con- 
neces with the Department of Pur- 

and Supplies on the adjustment 
hese contracts and the speeding up 
1e final settlement. 


[ had a 
Colonel 


satisfactory interview 
Ellison, Chief ot 


within the past ten 


very 
Fred A. 
s Department, 
that he 


and he now informs m«¢ 


ves they have the situation so well 
nd that the hosiery contracts will 





uid in the very near future 
he committee also was called 
the U. S. Tariff Commission re¢ 
the tariff question on Nov. 25, 
Artificial Dye Se 


ater before the 


tion in relation 
dye industry 
On Dec.: 4, the War Service Com- 
mittee attended the meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce at Atlantic City 


to the protection for the 


on the subject of adjustment of war 
contracts. 
I have been in communication with 


F. L. CHIPMAN 


Department on 
the 


this 
uary 


and off since Jan- 
disposal of sur- 
plus hosiery left in hand by the Govy- 
ernment in connection with Mr. Frey, 
chairman of the War Service Commit- 
tee on Underwear, and we 
every effort to prevent these 
from being offered for sale in the do 
mestic market 

You possibly read J. B 
Irving’s address to. the 
Association's Convention held in Utica 


regarding 


have made 


goods 


have ‘ 
Underwear 





some two weeks in which he set 
forth that it was policy of this 
Department to thoroughly canvass the 
export trade and to make « y effor 
to sell a large amount of this material 
» foreign countries before iffering 
; , patie 
it for domestic use, as every indication 
would point to the fact that a very 
much higher price could be obtained 
: e 
LOT id wiere yii¢ ¢ S 
needed than could be tained her 
Government agents now hav 
DD > f this h Si¢ \ a { I 1 V\ 4 
I 
ele} getting ds 
ind sh Id it e advertised i ad 
mest narket, it does not necessarily 
1ean it will be sold ; 
+ + 1 1 1 
sure th le price red | 


be higher than any bid that could be 


made for it here 


Che Department of Surplus Supplies 


is working in every way possible with 
the War Service Committee to dis- 
pose of the goods abroad and prevent 
any quantity of these goods being sold 


in the domestic market. 

At the request of the War Industries 
Board, I have made a comprehensive 
report of the War Service Commit 
tees’ activities from the time the com- 
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mittee was organized. This together 
with the names of this committee will 
be published in the tndustriai History 





Convention Notes 


HILE brisk business undoubtedly 
kept a good many knitters from 
attending the convention, the number 


in Philadelphia was probably larger than 


was apparent at any one time in the 
convention hall. It was easy to lose 
specific individuals in the spacious 


Museum, 

make a 
compelled 
to be on hand for a longer period 


Commercial 
heat caused many to 
short stay unless they 


building of the 
but the 


were 


Fans were at a premium during the 


early days of the week. While the 
screens arranged at the sides and on 
the top of the building kept out the 
sun, they also prevented any ventila 


used 


tion and artificial means were 
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The location of the Commercial Mu 

scum Buildu iy Was no convenient to 

those who visited Philadelphia for the 


Start- 
Club off- 
certain ex 


convention, but the bus service 


ing from the Manufacturers’ 
set this disadvantage to a 
tent. This service was supplemented by 


many private machines in which visitors 


were conveyed to and from the conven- 
tion hall 

The yarn-men, who, as usual, found 
a very important contingent of those 


present were admittedly surprised at 


the continued advance of their product. 
They acknowledged they did not know 
how much higher yarns would go, but 
expressed themselves as willing to see a 
halt called at ny time 
| ( 1 el ii al id t lat eT i 
la ( ( cline 1 S h n c ma 
] lu QO ( h ] es 
1 tl presel ei ma 
kets were displayed The majorit f 
ese agents were ) I nistic 
th ( ( t 
litional es ( | 
head w the plant sent 
\ ( 


which the War Industries Board is 
preparing 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the members of this comm 
for their patriotic and efficient 
which they have given m¢ 
giving tl paying all 
traveling ind otl I exp S¢ 
their own pocket 
an unusual interest in the possibilities 
of the export trade, having already don 
a most encouragi siness abroad, and 
expecting to this division of 





their business 


It was eminently proper that t reply 
to the address of welcome ruld be 
given by a representative f the West 
ern knitting industry. These manu 
facturers torm a very conspicuous part 
of the association’s membership and ac 


cessions are coming very fast from this 





section J. J. Phoenix, Bradley Knit 
ting Co., Delaware, Wis., gave a most 
inspiring talk, emphasizing particu 
larly the advantages of export trade and 
developing some original ideas for the 
successful prosecution of this trade, It 
was evident his ideas regarding the 
League of Nations met with hearty ac 
cord by men 

Recogn f \ and his 
need tor proper W ( ha 
sized by Harry H. Pratt, o eS 
Department of Labor He | nt 
message regarding the part the (a0\ 
ernment is playing, and is prepared 
play on the matter of vocational edu- 
cation 

Naturally the dd oO ] H 
lrege, secretary of the National Asso 
ciation, had to do with the important 
part that credit is playing in the re 
construction program of the nation. Mr 
Trege has addressed th association 
before, and was greeted as am old 
friend 

President Johnston has had a stren 
uous period during which to conduct 
the attairs f the association, and it 1S 
decidedly his credit that the organi 


zation has increased in efficiency and 
‘ . i 
scope during his term of office Phe 
iIntimat association activities wert 
evidenced in the report of the War 
Service Committee under the able lead 
ership of Frank L. Chipman. It was 
a matter of surprise to many of the 





members to learn of the various lin 
of work in which this committe¢ 1 
been engaged in the interest of the 
Government 
A. H. Davis, of the Paducah (K 
Hosiery Mills, claims to have th ynly 
mill in the untry which has mn 
Mr. Davis has some very original ide 
( d the treatment « hely ind 
] carr them it n u 
ful nclusion in hi lat H 
) ne ms 5 weel | I 
I p. in ( eats 
I matt talnl t the ope t l 
f the mil Operative ir t 
h irs em, and are mat feel tha 
‘ ntegral part of the | 
W it p mn mu 
stock ipation a nswer ft 
e question to th Tr | 
Me DD h | 
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= Look this drive over, and then go out in your knitting room and form a mental picture 
of how it would look if all the machines were equipped with Individual Motors. Dangerous 
belts and unsightly line shafts done away with, bettering the light and adding to the convenience 
of the knitting department. 
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But the improved appearance of the knitting room is not the only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of the machines 10 to 15%, as the loss due to belt slippage is 
entirely done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a Wildman Belt Driven Machine in a half an hour’s time, 
by simply taking out the old side and slipping in the new drive complete. No drilling or tap- 
ping is necessary. 


E Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Norristown, Penna. 
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John P. Wolfinger of the Wolfinger 
Knitting Mills, and H. M. Remington, 
Philadelphia yarn man, were 
seen together. In fact, they seem so 
inseparable at these conventions that 
they have been dubbed the “ Heavenly 
Twins.” 

The absence of the usual band in the 
evening was the subject of some com- 
ment and various reasons were ad- 
vanced as to their non-appearance, al- 
though there was no deep regret ex- 
pressed over this loss. Some intimated 
the lack of music was due to the diffi- 
culty of getting “airs” in the exhibition 
hall in the inadequate ventilating facili- 
ties. Others said there was already too 
much hot air, and that the band had 
followed the example of the drummer 
and “beat it.’ 

We have often heard of “pirating” 
in the textile industry, but have always 
considered it applied to the appropriat- 
ing of popular styles brought out by a 
rival. However, it is the first time we 
ever saw this policy applied to furni- 
ture. One poor fellow had his furni- 
ture taken three times from his booth 
in his absence by those who had not 
een able to get theirs. 

The large and spacious exhibition hall, 
with its 175,000 square feet easily swal- 
lowed up the crowd, so that in the 
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early days of the convention there did 
not seem to be a very large attendance. 
This, however, was disproved by the 
heavy registration on the first two days 
r.. C. Bromley of the firm of Mellor, 
Bromley & Co. Ltd., Minortaur Works, 
St. Saviour’s Road, East, Leicester, 
Fugland, manufacturers of underwear 
machinery, was a visitor at the exhibi- 
tion for several days. Mr. Bromley 
could no doubt claim the record for dis- 
tance among those present. He has 
n in this country for the past two 
nths, visiting several of the lead- 
centers, and left for Montreal, Can- 

on Wednesday, June 4, as he ex- 

ted to sail from that place, returning 
England. While at the exhibition 
made his headquarters with Estate 
Charles Cooper, for whom they are 


sales agents in England and the 
\ tinent. 
harles E. Leippe, chairman of the 


committee, and a veteran of 
issociation not only in the ranks but 
as president, was prevented from 
g his usual time to the convention 
he serious illness of his wife. Mr. 
an enthusiastic booster of the 
ciation in its efforts to be of benefit 
ie industry 

ithaniel F, Ayer, treasurer of the 
iza mills, Woonsocket, R. I., and 


linating 


pe 1s 


usually 


TEXTILE 


of the Farwell Bleaching and other 
concerns, visited the convention and 
exhibition on Wednesday. Mr. Ayer 
has recently returned to business after 
being for the past two years in the 
where he rendered valuable 
service to the Government in charge of 
the radio service in connection with 
Harvard University at Cambridge, Mass. 

The National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers has de- 
veloped during its existence a good 
many propositions which have been ad- 
mitted to be of benefit to the industry 
at large, but no undertaking can ex- 
ceed in importance that which was ad- 
vocated in the address of Champe S. 
Andrews with respect to the develop- 
ment of the plan of arbitration for dis- 
putes between buyer and seller. 

Of special significance is the inclu- 
sion in this plan of an attempt to in- 
terest other Textile Associations in the 
same undertaking. It would seem as 
though it were the psychological time 
to make such an attempt, for the mat- 
ter has been brought prominently be- 
fore the membership of other organiza- 
tions in the industry, and its develop- 
ment is only a matter of time. Perhaps 
the latest association to consider arbi- 
tration and its use by members is the 
Association of Worsted Yarn Spinners, 
which has the matter under considera- 
tion as part of its program for the 
coming year. 

The matter of a uniform order blank 
which was also advocated by Mr. An- 
drews, is one that has long been dis- 
cussed in various branches of the tex- 
tile industry. In the cotton goods 
trade an earnest and persistent attempt 
was made to have such a blank adopted, 
but without success. If the Hosiery 
and Underwear Association can develop 
a plan for such a stabilization of prac- 
tice, it may be that the matter will again 
be taken up by other divisions of the 
industry. 


sery ice, 


The point was most effectively made 
in Mr. Andrews’ address that the cause 
for failure of the uniform contract in 
the majority of cases has been the lack 
of consideration that has been given 
the buyer, and it is possible that with 
this idea in mind the working out of 
the plan may be more successful than 
similar attempts in the past have proved 
to be. 

That the buyer is ready for arbitra- 
tion and possibly for the uniform order 
blank was illustrated in the positive as- 
sertions of Mr. Beam, the head of the 
jobbers’ association of knit goods buy- 
ers. Mr. Beam declared that he voiced 
the opinion of the membership of his 
association that they were ready and 
anxious to co-operate with manufac- 
turers for the best interests of the trade, 
and that unfair practices were discoun- 
tenanced among the jobbers just as 
strongly as by any association of man- 
ufacturers. 

No body of manufacturers could have 
a stronger advocate for the development 
of export business than Mrs. Katherine 
Ciemmons Gould, who gave a demon- 
stration at the Wednesday meeting of 
her comprehensive grasp of interna- 
tional conditions and of the necessities 
surrounding the expansion of export 

trade. Mrs. Gould has had exceptional 
capewalty to observe the opportuni- 
ties for marketing of American goods 
in foreign countries through her ex- 
tensive travels in almost every corner 
of the globe, and she is a firm believer 
in American goods and American ability 
to manufacture them. 


The Woman’s Chamber of Commerce, 
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SUPERCONES 


N THE SUPERCONE we have = successfully 

modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 

only contains more material than any style of 
package previously produced, but also, by reason of its 
progressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material 
heretofore unequaled by either cone or bottle bobbin. 
The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with 
possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. The 
net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 
to SIX pounds, depending upon the material wound. 
A cone of this size presents the greatest advantages 
for coarse counts, including sweater yarn, 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 
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SIMPLICITY— SPEED— PRODUCTION— QUALITY 


= Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Office: Room 601 Leonard Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Company 
Building, 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of which Mrs. Gould is the head, can 
do much in co-operation with American 
manufacturers in exploiting foreign 
markets if credence is to be given to 
the statements made by this able ad- 
vocate of domestic manufactures. She 
is an earnest pleader for the use of 
an American trade-mark, which will in- 
dicate in no uncertain way that the 
goods so marked are made in this coun- 
try, and she has seen enough of the de- 
ceptions which are practiced in foreign 
markets to convince her that such a 
trade-mark is an absolute necessity. 

Succeeding the meeting on Wednes- 
day a variety of opinions were expressed 
regarding the desirability of any at- 
tempt to develop trade with the soviet 
government in Russia. The plea of the 
American representative of this Gov- 
ernment was that the opportunities for 
the trade existed and that there was 
material in Russia which was needed 
badly by other countries and that Rus- 
sia was prepared to pay in gold for 
such purchases as she might make. In- 
cidentally it is understood that these 
representatives are prepared to spend 
up to $3,000,000 for textile products, 
and naturally this is somewhat of a 
temptation to Americans even though 
they may not be in accord with the po- 
litical views of the present regime in 
Russia. 

The subject of foreign trade was 
further developed at the concluding ses- 
sion of the convention on Thursday, 
when addresses by acknowledged au- 
thorities on specific features of export 
problems were delivered. As a matter 
of fact, export trade was the feature 
par excellence of the convention, and 
the symposium of addresses formed a 
complete whole that proved exception- 
ally informative. 

The convention ended in a blaze of 
glory with the banquet Thursday night 
at the Bellevue-Stratford. A large 
number were present and a most en- 
thusiastic reception was accorded ex- 
President Taft, who evidently has lost 
none of his popularity with the textile 
trade. His speech was vigorously ap- 


Among Those Present 2 


D. K. Dana, The Revolvator Co., Jersey 
City, N. J.; F. C. Scholler, Scholler Bros., 
Inc., Philadelphia; P. G. McMahon, Merrow 
Machine Co., Philadelphia; H. B. Stone, At 
lantic Refining Co., Philadelphia; M Cc 
Dutton, Tolhurst Mach. Wks New York; 
Jacob Bauer, Standard Machine Co., Phila 
delphia; H A Shields, Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Machine Co.; W T. MacDonald 
Fletcher Works, Philadelphia; J M Rey 
nolds, Harding, Tilton & Co., Philadelphia 
R. S. Lilenthal, Maud soltz, New York; 
J. L. Duggan, J. A. Kienle Ss. I. Escoett, 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co., New York; Eu 
gene W. Seng, Lindsey H. Mason, Marion 
Leminger, Jos. Beaton, S. & M. Dye Works, 


Philadelphia; H. C. Newell, M. E. Naughton, 
John Geyer, T. M. Geehan, May Kobler, 
Oberly & Newell, New York; Layton C. Noel, 
Nat'l City Bank, New York; R. K. Cheney, 
Tolhurst Mach, Wks., Troy, N. Y.; Thos, D 
Irwin, Nat'l City Bank, New York; H. Mai 
min, H. Maimin Co., Inc New York; J. H. 
Reinhardt, Willcox & Gibbs Sew. Mach, Co., 
Philadelphia; H. W. Wilson, Franklin Proc- 
ess Co., New York; G. C. Urquhart, Franklin 
Process Co., Philadelphia; J. F. Small, U. § 
Gutta Percha Paint Co. Philadelphia; 
Mason B. Starring, Jr., Nat'l City Bank, 
New York. 

H. S. Meeker, Oak Knitting Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.: C. H. Butterfield, Willcox & Gibbs 
Sew. Mach. Co., Philadelphia; Arthur M 
Gallagher, Philadelphia Textile Mach. Co.; 


A. G. Velaski, Oak Ktg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Edward Coulston, Philadelphia Textile Ma 
chinery Co.; J. E. Newton, F. C, Smith, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Philadelphia; W. F. Gor- 


don, S. D. Singleton, Willcox & Gibbs 8S. M 
Co., Philadelphia; A. F. Humchsen, Decalmo 
Machine Co New York; J. P. McCarthy 
American Laundry Machy Co., Chicago; 
N. S. Kellogg, Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
Philadelphia; B. T. Leaver, Atlantic Dy 

stuff Co., Philadelphia; A. B. Gould, Leigh- 
ton Machine Co., Manchester, N. H.; C. W 
Schaum, Fletcher Works, Philadelphia; 
Fred Doernberg, J. P. Voorhees, New York; 
John M. Zurn, Jr., O. F. Zurn Co., Philadel 
Phia: C. B. Voorhees, J. P. Voorhees, New 
York; W. W. Sibson, Howard Morshead, 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co., Philadel- 
phia; E. IL. Smith, Philadelphia Drying 
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plauded as well as those by other well 
known figures in the industry, 

Dr, A. J. Fink, of the Hamburg 
(Pa.) Knitting Mills, was one of the 
up-state Pennsylvania underwear man- 
ufacturers who found many things to 
interest him at the Exhibition. 

W. G. Starry, president of the New 
Idea Hosiery Co., Harrisburg, Pa., was 
noted carefully looking over the ex 
hibits in the hope of finding more “new 
ideas.” Mr. Starry is recognized as a 
progressive manuiacturer with an up- 
to-date mill, conducted along the same 
lines. 

Chas. E. J. Esterly, the live wire from 
the Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa,, of course, was on hand. There is = 
very little gets away from him, either in 
the way of business, or modern ideas. 
Mr. Esterly is active in the welfare 
work conducted at his mill 

Geo. T. Andrews, secretary and treas- = 
urer of the Enfield (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills Co., was at the convention with 
a brand new line of stories which were 
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appreciated as usual. 


Sole Selling Agents 


BENNINGTON HOSIERY CO. 


Bennington, Vt. 


The representative delegation from 
Canadian Knitting Mills was present as 
usual at the convention and exhibition. 
These gatherings are never missed by 





these enterprising manufacturers 
Solon D. Bausher, of the Glorie Un- 
derwear Mill, Reading, Pa., and also 
the leading factor in a number of other 
hosiery and underwear mills throughout 
Pennsylvania, is a member of the Board 
of Directorss and an ardent supporter 
of association work and co-operation. 
Although he is actively engaged in the 
direction of those important enterprises, 
Mr. Bausher, always finds time to at- 
tend the sectional and national gather- 
ings of the association, and is ever 
ready to play a leading part in offering 
his assistance to his fellow manufac- 
turers by telling them his own experi- 
ences and the way in which he has met 
his problems. Mr. Bausher represents 
therefore an ideal type of association 
man and it is only to be regretted that 
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there are not more like him. 








Machy. Co., Boston; C. H. Reumann, H. O 
Kaufman, Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co, = 
Philadelphia = 

R. F. Alexander, Ideal Stencil Mach. Co = 
Philadelphia; H. M. Gwynn, Cadet Hosiery 3 
Co., Philadelphia Jacob Mandel, F. F. Me = 


Commission Merchants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


72 Leonard Street 
New York 





We Welcome Correspondence in all Languages 
from Exporters and Foreign Buyers 
Members of the American Manufacturers’ Export 


Association and Associate Members of the National 
= Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 


CHAS. E, LEIPPE, ADVISORY BOARD 





Iver, Jr., Mandel-McIver Co., New York; 
E. H. Morningstar, W F. Fancourt & Co., 
Ink Philadelphia; C. J. Seeley, Ac Knit 

ting Mach. & Needle Co., Franklin, N. H 

Richard Lilienthal, Edw Noon & Son, New 
York; Hovendon Smith, Jr., Keystone Fibre 
Co., Philadelphia; E. C. Matlack, W. 
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“PARAMOUNT METHOD’ FABRIC HOLDER 


The features of this holder are that: 


It secures a uniform length; 

No disfigurement of goods; 

Greatly improves the finish of the product; 
Makes less work for pairers; 

Goods lie better in boxes; 


Flexibility of equipment, as forms, can be quickly re- 
moved or adjusted to the table. 


Te 
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Terms for attaching holders on application 


a . cg PARAMOUNT METHOD 
The success of Paramount Drying and Shaping FABRIC HOLDER 
‘ 4 ¢ iC oT] j j | Our United States Letters - 
Forms and Fabric Holder in finishing and shaping ent aa 1,279,382, dated eh nos 


all classes of hosiery has been demonstrated in the  ber,17, 1918, covers this fabric 


holder. 


largest hosiery mills of the country. 

We are now prepared to assist other mills in accomplishing this result 
which increases the selling value of your merchandise, in addition making 
a large saving in labor, steam, floor space, and improved factory conditions. 

If interested, write and our representative will call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR 
OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the improved results obtained by finish- 
ing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 

You have the option of the three following plans for installing Paramount Drying and 
Shaping Forms: 





Showing Results Obt d With and Withc he U . : 
oe the Paramount Method "“Babric Holder cases |, A flat monthly rental; (2) a per hundred dozen rental; (3) to purchase the forms 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
Hunter Building, Market and Madison Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRADE MARK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
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2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Britton, Progressive Ktg. Mills, Royers- 
ford, Pa.; Edw. A. Crockett, Harry McMullin, 
Miss N. Dittmar, Edw. Noon & Son, Phila- 
ilelphia; Frank Crawford, Sr., Frank Craw- 
ford, Jr., Alfred Crawford, Crawford Mfg. 
‘o., New Brunswick, N. J.; G. W. Bristol, 
; S. Lings & Co., New York; John Gleich- 
1ann, General Chemical Co., New York; 
Ww. H. Wolf, G. S. Lings & Co., New York; 
Mr. Stark, Oak Ktg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
.. M. Fogarty, R. H. Styles, G. S. Lings, 
Jos. P. Rothwell, E. B. Freeman, Jas. E. 
snyder, G. S. Lings & Co., New York; R. J. 
yuertin, Alfred Crawford, Wm. Binney, 
Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia; J. P. 
Jolis, Walter Snyder Co., Philadelphia; W. 
H. Ermentrout, Walter Snyder Co., Reading, 
Pa, 

Jack Tuck, Wm. Lang, Boger & Crawford, 
Philadelphia;; Walter Snyder, Walter Sny- 


er Co., Philadelphia; D. R. Wilson, Catlin 

Co., Philadelphia; R. L. Brinton, E. U. 
\mes, H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia; H. J. 
Smith, Grasseli Chem. Co., Philadelphia; 
Walter Toy, Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York; Jos. W. Leberman, N. M. MeNeill, 
John F. MeNeill, Enterprise Mill Soap Wks., 


Philadelphia; John A. 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, Boston; W. L. 
Pinney, American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter, Philadelphia; W. B. O'Hara, Chas. 
J Webb & Co., Philadelphia; cc. A, 
Reiser, E. C. Kneeble, Grassell Chem. 
o., Philadelphia; Otto Donatz, Nat'l Flue 
eaner Co., Groveville, N. J.; A. R. Her- 
itage, W. J. McElmoyl, Hussong Dyeing Ma- 
hine Co., Groveville, N. J.; Arthur Rosen 
thal, The Nat'l Marking Mach. Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; W. C. Smith, The Nat'l Mark- 
ing Mach, Cincinnati, Ohio; Frederick 
Mayer, The Penna. Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
hia; H. C. Stanley, Nat’l Marking Mach. 
o., Cincinnati, O.; L. H. Wild, Metropolitan 


Mondino, American 


Co., 


MRS- KATHERINE C. GOULD, WHO SPOKE 
AT THE CONVENTION 
Mach, Co., Nyack, N. Y.; John S. Dunn, 


sew 
Lowell Yarn Co., Philadelphia; Harry Coul- 
ston, Philadelphia Textile Mach. Co., Phila- 
elphia. 
Frank M. Jno. E. 


Deeny, Fitzpatrick, 


Frank M. Deeny, Philadelphia; J. Harry 
rhompson, Hussong Dyeing Mach. Co., 
roveville, N. J.; €. R. Bennett, Wool & 
Cotton Reporter, Boston; Paul L. Hafler, 
Quakerknit Knitting Co., Philadelphia; 
ki, E. Partain, Sunlight Hosiery Mills, Black- 


lle, S. C.; Samuel W. Wood, D. McGowan, 

Nat'l Aniline & Chem. Co., Philadel- 
hia; E H. Walker, C. A. Cole, W. H. 
Grimes, Edwin C. Scott, W. E. Blair, Sol- 


Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; W. L, Ste- 
Rock Run Mils, Goshen, Ind.; C. E. 
{udgins, Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, 

C.; Anthony W. Taylor, Henry W. Taylor, 


nson, 


Ackroyd, Henry W. Taylor’s Sons, Phil- 
lelphia; T. I. Hunter, U. S. Gutta Percha 
Co., Philadelphia; T. E. Waters, Warren 


Sands, L. H. Bickley, Proctor & Gamble, 
neinnati; Godfrey M. Lebhar, Underwear & 
siery Review, New York; E. W. 8S. Jasper, 
ntinental Latch Needle Co., New York; P. 
Kelly, Paramount Knitting Co., Chicago; 


E. Fitzmaurice, Paramount Knitting Co., 
iver Dam, Wis.; A. E. Arnold, J. G. Lo- 
A. M. D. Holloway, F. E. Smith, 


e Berger Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Max Zucker, Henry Josephs, M. M. Fisch- 
n & Co., New York; W. W. Burch, Monroe 
culating Mach. Co., Philadelphia; Rich- 
i H. Blythe, Richard A. Blythe, Inc., 
iladelphia; Jos. V. Carroll, John R. Ram- 

Monroe Calculating Mach. Co., Phila- 
phia; G. S. Abbott, E. M. Townsend & 
New York; Chas. S. Boyer, B. Ralph 
er, Wm. S. Owens, B. F. Boyer Co., 
mden, N. J.; Jos. L. Gadbais, Winsted 
siery Co., Norfolk, Conn.; H. C. Wigmore, 
rence Rowe, Mfrs. Supplies Co., Phila- 
phia; T. A. Cavanaugh, Cannon Mills, 
iladelphia; Chas. Coles, Keesey Hosiery 

Mt. Holly, N. J.; FF. ‘W: Reed, -A: 8. 
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Hatcher, Keesey Hosiery Co., Mt. Holly, 
N. J.; Edw. Blood, Sr., Edward A. Blood, 
Albert A. Blood, John Blood & Bro., Phila- 


delphia; Harry S. Horrocks, H. Brinton Co., 
Philadelphia; J. E. Phipps, E. P. Shaw, R. 
Young, E. L. Gross, B. E. Block, Wm. Todd, 
W. S. Cummings, Myron H. Block, M. E. 
Block, Edwin Davila, Quaker City Sweater 
Mills, Philadelphia; C. Walker Jones, C. 
Walker Jones, Inc., Philadelphia; W. H. 
Alexander, Ideal Stencil Mach. Co., Philadel- 
phia; R. B. Greenwood, C. J. Webb & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Cc. Frederic Wellington, Wool & Cotton 
Reporter, Boston; J. H. Jessup, Catlin & Co., 
Philadelphia; John C. Wilson, Quakerknit 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia; R. J. Nestler, 


K. O. Nestler, E. Max Nestler, Ernest E 
Nestler, Juniata Hosiery Mills, Mifflintown, 
Pa.; Thos. J. Grady, Jno. Campbell Co., 


Philadelphia; John E. Scarborough, J. B 
Spencer, L. J. Rieth, E. C. Moore, U. S 
Hoffman Mach, Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 


Wm. M. Wilson, Wallace Wilson Hosiery 


Co., Philadelphia; J. UO. V. Stettin, Phila- 
delphia Metal Drying Forms Co., Philadel 
phia; Wm. Handley, Rhode Island Process 


ing Co., Coventry, R. I.; C. H. Bond, Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga.; C. Mor- 
ris, J. Younker, W. E. Ratz, J. B. Ford 
Co., Wyandotte, Mich.; Jos. F. Moranz, 
Philadelphia Textile Machy. Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Louis Frankel, Safety Machinery Corp., 
Reading, Pa.; F. A. Lukin, Paramount Hos 
iery Form Drying Co., Greensboro, N. € 


Hodges, Taunton Knitting Co., 
Mass.; 8S. D. Arrowood, Cannon 
York; Lloyd R. Leaver, Atlantic 
Co., Philadelphia; Edward b. 


Chas. R 
Taunton, 
Mills, New 
Dyestuff 


Hague, Edward B. Hague, Utica, N. Y.; 
Benj. N. Goldberg, Pennsylvania Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia; Paul Meekins, Irving 


Nat Bank, New York; M E. Craig, 
Apex Chemical Co., Philadelphia; H. G. 
Kierman, John Campbell & Co., Phila- 
delphia; E. E. Knapp, Paramount Ktg. 
Co., Waupun, Wis.; Chas. F. Credo, John 
Campbell & Co., Philadelphia; Miss Elsa T, 
Schroeder, International Bureau, New York 


Post, New York; 
Fleeced Und. Co., 


Evening 
Hygienic 


Ernest Booth, 
Philadelphia; 


Harry N. Sheppard, Scott & Williams, Inc., 
New York; John Blackburne, Philadelphia; 
Roland Swallow, Edward B. Hague, New 
York; Alfred Koch, Andreykovicz & 
Dunk, Philadelphia; Wm. Swinglehurst, 
Scott & Williams, Ine., Laconia, N. H.; 
David L Wineland, Quakerknit Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia; Felix A. Tomalino, 
Tomalino Dye Works, Philadelphia; John 


S. Fraser, Solomon Stern, Ltd., New York 
F. Youlton, Met. Sewing Mach. Co., Phila- 


delphia; Louis Zenstein, Eastman Mach. Co., 
Burtaio, N, xX Robert A. Fowden, Atlantic 


Refining Co., Philadelphia; W. O'Donnell, 
A. M. Weber, Met. S. M. Co., Philadelphia; 
l'red Bowman, Herman Stecher, Universal 
Cutter Co., Philadelphia; Wm. Blum, Crew 
Levick Co., Philadelphia; Jos. H. Stecher, 
Universal Cutter Co., Philadelphia; Fred 
Friedlander, Erwin Yarn Agency, Inc., Chi- 
cago; A. W. Shields, Grand Rapids Textile 
Mach. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich; R. M 
Choate, N. W. McGrew, Crew Levick Co., 


Philadelphia; D. G. McLarew, North Western 


Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. Shoe- 
maker, John A. Coin, Crew Levick Co., Phil- 
adelphia; Paul Woodman, Mays Mills, Inc., 
Mayworth, N. C.; Harry Elwell, Brinton Co., 
Philadelphia; L. Stein, Richard Wotowitch, 
Crew Levick Co., Philadelphia; Ralph 


Hunter, Western Union Code System, New 
York; Max Fischman, Fischman & Co., New 
York; J. C. Rahn, Olympian Knit Goods Co., 
Utica, N. Y.; Abe Fischman, Fischman & 
Co., New York; Howard Hammitt, Western 
Union Telegraphic Code System, New York; 
F. H. Ehnts, Clenzall Machine Co., St. Louis, 
Mo 

Fred W. Parnell, Juniata Hosiery Mills, 
Mifflintown, Pa.; Wm. F. Colbut, Francis M., 
Colbut, Inc., Philadelphia; W. G. Bessnett, 
Tir Unadilla, N. Y.; D. P. Berlyheer, 
Standard Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; Stephen 
C. Morris, Scott & Williams, Inc., Philadel- 


phia; John H. Linn, Union Special Machine 
Co., Philadelphia; George L. Carpenter, 
Gustav A. Rumpf, Philadelphia; Charles J. 
Dohn, Dalton Adding Machine Co., Phila- 


delphia; F. M. Sullivan, Gustav A. Rumpf, 
Philadelphia; C, M. Plowman, C M. 
Plowman & Co., Philadelphia; Geo. E 
Maurer, John Doak, Slater, Haddon 
Hosiery Co., Germantown, Philadelphia; 
F. M. Browning, E M. Townsend Co., 
Philadelphia; Edw. B. Groman, Nonotuck 
Silk Co., Philadelphia; M. M. McCormick, 


Geo. 


M. M. McCormick & Co., Philadelphia; J. W. 
Turner, J. B. Ford Co., Philadelphia; W. A. 
Dickinson, Philadelphia Tex. Machy. Co., 


Philadelphia; A. J. B. Tait, J. P. 
New York; Stanley E. Zurn, O. F. Zurn Co., 
Philadelphia; Geo T. Hutchinson, Peter 
Turner, Harding, Tilton & Co., Chicago; 
H. R. Anders, Geo, W. Kuchler, The R. & 
H. Chem. Co., New York; R. D. Talbert, 
Harding, Tilton & Co., Philadelphia. 


Voorhees, 


taymond P. Smith, American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia; Joseph B Tolan, Merrow 
Mach. Co.; Charles J. Braneel, Acme Steel 
Goods Co., Philadelphia; W F. Clowes, 


York; W. J. Longley, 
Frank Pope, 


Kaumagraph Co., New 
Merrow Mach. Co., Philadelphia; 


Paramount Knitting Co., Chicago; J J 
Biselx, Paramount Hosiery Form Drying 
Co., Philadelphia; Thos. Long, Paramount 
Hosiery Form Drying Co., Philadelphia; 
T. W. Prosser, Paramount Hosiery Form 
Drying Co., Beaver Dam, Wis.; L. H. 
Oswald, 7. F. O'Connell, Paramount 
Hosiery Form Drying Co., Chicago; 
W. W. Forrest, Forrest Bros., Phila- 
delphia; A. A. Cameron, Vass Cotton Mills, 
Forrest Bros., Philadelphia; Richard B. P. 
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SEWING and SEAMING 


You 


THREAD CO. 
FLORENCE, N. J. 





IF YOU WANT 


THREADS 


Of any quality or size. 


are sure of getting exactly 


what you order in size and quali- 


ity; 


accurate color matching; 


wound in any manner or length; 


mer 


cerized or plain cotton. 


Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


SPOOLS, TUBES or CONES 


ALL COLORS 


QUALITY—THE BEST 


SERVICE—DEPENDABLE 
PRICES—MOST REASONABLE 


FOR MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF SILK 


OR COTTON FABRICS 


Soft finish cotton yarns; also glazed or polished 
yarns for warps or filling, in all sizes and colors, 
wound on spools or tubes, single or multiple ends. 


FLORENCE THREAD CO. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


FLORENCE, N. J. 
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WHITMAN MILLS 


Harding, Cilton &: Cn. 
Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 


320 Broadway, New York Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
SELLING AGENTS 
Holmes Mfg. Co. Nyanza Mills Whitman Mills Fairhaven Mills Gosnold Mills Co. 


Farwell Mills Cynthia Mills Samoset Worsted Mills Dedham Mills 
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Forrest, Forrest Bros., Philadelphia; Wm. Standard Machine Co., Philadelphia; C. W. & Co Philadelphia; Wm I ‘ke Cl | 4m} N 
Graham, Vass Cotton Mills, Forrest Bres., Scott, Van Court Carwithin, Philadelphia; iery Mill, Philadelphia I ks I H 
Philadelphia; H. C. Bridger, Bladenbore Wm. P. Brockermann, Jr., Standard Ma- Br Hosiery Mill 1 R. E I H I i 

Cotton Mills, Forrest Bros., Bladenboro, chine Co., Philadelphia; F. Fullings, Will sr Brooks H a hia ng n, | Chas } D 
N. C.; Henry C. Forrest, Jr., Forrest Bros., cox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Philadelphia; F Jos MeNelly I a Hos \ D ' 
Philadelphia; J. L. Bridger, C. O. Bridger, Burgner, Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Phil: Philadelphia Clar rent i I S ( N \ 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, N. C.; delphia; E A. Kirkpatrick, Consolidated E. Mason & Ci . M } \ I < ‘ \ 
John W. Hepworth, John W. Hepworth & Ex. Metal Co Philadelphia; Thos. Park, MacKnight, ¢ M » < Phila WW 

Co., Philadelphia; D. C Bellis, Wildman Taylorsville Cotton Mill Co., Philadelphia; delphia; W i c M. D y, P} I l H 
Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa.; Wm, J. Devine, E. G. Kelly, Consolidated Expanded Metal idelphia; H. T I hickamauga K N \ ' | i 
Thomas B. Atherholt, Catlin & Co., Phila- Co,, Philadelphia; H. T. Nekervis, Lowell Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Ray T. Johnsor i d : ‘ G 

delphia; H. Sherwood Hicks, Alfred Wol- Yarn Co., Philadelphia; F. W Faber, Sea J). H. Lane & ¢ Chicago: Theodore Whit Oh aoc . : \ 

stenholme & Son, Inc., Philadelphia; Wil- board Litho. Co., New York; Samuel Row lock, L. T. Ives Co., New Brunsw N. J.: Nac 4 . 

liam McA, Hall, Edw. W. Lancaster, Can- croft, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa.; C E Franklin Costa, Jas E Mitchell Co ' h , Ss rt. Vv Ries S \ \ 
non Mills, Philadelphia; Albert Wiessler, W. Fisher, Textile World Journal } Ph delphia; Wm. Roeger Thos. Wolste \ t ‘ ‘ 7 hs 
Hyde Rakestraw Co., Philadelphia; Walter delphia; Jacoh K. Altemus, Jacob K. Al ! Sons & Co In Philadelphia E i 
Struve, Geo. B. Garwood, The Simons & mus, Philadelphia; Leon J. Isaacs, A. M M. Wetherell, Patrick Duluth Kte. Fact 
Struve Hosiery Co., Frankford, Philadelphia; Webb, A. M. Webb & Co., Inc., New York Duluth, Minn.: J. P. Voor s New Y¥ c . . 

Cc. P. Reublinger, W. F. Fancourt, Jr., W City; Fred Kohn, A. M. Webb & Co., Inc Fred W. Noyes, Jas. E. Mitch cy Phila K : K 
F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. New York City; L F. Schaeffer, Thos delphia; Wm. Hessman, J. P. Quinlan, New \ K : ' 

A. Rodriguez, V. Voegelin, Gustav A. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Philadelphia; F York; E. B. Alvord, The Grasse Chem. Co H ; H 
Rumpf, Philadelphia; Gustav A. Rumpf, A. Brown, Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co Birmingham Ala G CC. Turner, Peech Wis hn 1 Wolt ; } 
Philadelphia; Selig Broadwin, Ainslie Ktg Philadelphia Ss & Phillips, Camden, N. J : | < ; P ' hos 
Mach. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. H. Ularvin, N. F. Ayer, Nyanza Mills, Boston, Mass.; O. F. Zurn, Jr., O. F. Zurn Co., Philadel-  , song 
M. N. Whildin, Mr. Castle, H. R. Bileigh, George Bauer, H. H. Hubbe Philadelphia; phia: G, O. Hamlin, Visc« Co., New York: i ss “ 
Mr. Fischer, P. N. LeRoy, Mr. Keen, Crew Benjamin Wilk, Fairchild Publication, New Carl L. Miller, Schell, Longstreth & Co Y H. HI : 
Levick Co., Philadelphia; Jas. J. Daniell, York City; Wm. C. Reynolds, Harding Til Philadelphia; Cc. P ‘ers, The Skyland ™ ; 
Marietta Knitting Co., Marietta, Ga.; C. C. ton & Co., Boston, Mass.; R. J. Pheasant, Hosiery Co East Flat Rock St: 2 Arthur H. Avery, Cont I hN i 
Sunnington, SS. E. Fulton, W. Whitman Co., Frankel, Rosenau & Frankel & Co Phila Co., New York; J. P. Quinla New York; F 
Inc Philadelphia; E. H. Allen, The Merrow delphia; Philip Rosenau, Rosenau & Frankel H the I S : 
Machine Co., Philadelphia; Wilson Lancks, & Co., Philadelphia; David Thomas. Ewing Oh WW H. Va I S 
Althouse Chemical Co., Reading, Pa.; Her- rhomas Converting Co., Chester, Pa.: Al Co Elyria Ohio; Leon \ I Piqua 
bert E, Gosling, Hemphill Co., New York; bert E. Stewart, Acme Knitting Mach. «© Hesiery Co., Piqua, Ohio; S. 1 Bellemu 
Ww. S. H. Keck, Althouse Chemical Co., Needle Co., Franklin, N. H.: E. Fenton Althouse Chem. Co., Readin; Pa ch 
Reading, Pa.; Ralph Uffendell, Southern Acme Knitting Mach. & Needle Co.. Frank Fr. Hetrick, Hetrick Hosy. M Watha 
Textile Machy. Co., Paducah, Ky.; George in, N. H.: C. MeD. Carr, Durham Hosiery mA Cr I Leipp Readir Kt M 
Peckering, Scholler Bros., Inc., Philadelphia; Mills, Durham, N. G.: John ( Beagary Reading x Chas. J. Este Berks} 
G. A. Flourmay, Southern Textile Machy. Taubel Bros., Philadelphia Winfield H Kntg. Mil Reading, Pa Robt. J. Matt 
Co., Paducah, Ky.; L. W. Feighner, Grand Smith, Keystone Fibre Co Philadelphia son, A foy Co., Ph h se 
Rapids Textile Machy. Co., Grand Rapids, Alexis Weil, Freedlander Brady Co.. New Hech West Branch Knitting WW 
Mich.; Jonnie Bowman, Taylorsville Cotton York; Harry W. Butterworth, H. W But ré.5 <& Bergman Ber: Kntg M 
Mill Co., Philadelphia; Chas. W. Bacon terworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia; Jas. B Philadelphia; B. Bowmatr Atiar R 
Grand Rapids Textile Mach. Co., Grand Duggan, Electro Bleaching Gas Co.. New Co., Philadelphia mM Wir Ww Atla 
Rapids, Mich.; Chas. C. Saltzburg, Ross York 4. Y. Dudley, Climax Hosiery Mills Refining Philadelphia J. B. Met \t 
Hogan XKtg. Corp., Utica, N. Y.; R. H. Athens, Ga.; Carl Epps, Climax Hosiery lanti Refining ¢ PI lelphia J \ 
Johnston, Johnston Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; Mills, Athens, Ga.: Geo. L. Gilbert. National F #88 Atlantic Refining Ph 
Julius J. Saltzburg, Waterville Knitting Aniline & Chem. Co., Philadelphia ( D. Gat Kingsport H . Mil l 
Co., Ine., Waterville, N. ¥.; TT. Nance Fred Kaser, Fred Kaser Co., Philadelphia; Kingsport, Tenn.; H. H. K \ 
Lindsay, Johnston Mills, Philadelphia; A John J. Mitchell. Jr.. Jas. E. Mite < Industria ‘ \ Phil E Yor! 
RK. Newcombe, Johnston Mills, New York; Philadelphia; S. C. Hoffman, Sauquoit i Irving N Bank ‘ \ k lol 
J W. Ferguson, Johnston Mills, Phila- ning Co., Philadelphia; J. Strimple, Hyde Scott, Jr Keystor Stockir Mills, Pt 
delphia; Tom Moore, Johnston Mills, Rakestraw Co Philadelphia; E. I. Rey delphia; Maxwell Lakem Oakley Chem 
Chattamooga, Tenn. nolds, Lowell Yarn Co., New York; Walter Co., New York; B. F. « n, Erwin ¥ 

Fred €C. Henne, Scott & Williams, Inc., J. Rubens, Rubens & Marble, Chicago: R Canna ty Philadelph BRB. D. G 
New York; Cyril S. Berger, Chas. J. Webb, J. Blauvelt, Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Co., New Erwin Yar Agency Ir Philadelp} 
Philadelphia; A. Newill, R. J. Morningstar, York: Jos. B. Robison, Tonner & Moyer sag “ay er ery \ a. 
H Brinton Co., Philadelphia; James A Lansdale, Pa.; William H. Moyer, Tonner Inc., Philadelphia; E. |} \lverd, Gra 
Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chicago; T. J. Bhs: Thebiale Bas Citver Eh Mace, Chem, Ga. Piitlade\akia®: Manel. Varun 
Golden, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa Tonner & Moyer, Lansdale, Pa.: William T Hemphill Co Pawtucket. | ' arthur G 
c A. Bowers, The American Laundry Tonner, Tonner & Moyer, Lansdale, Pa.; A Meyer, H. S. Mey Co N York; Ralph 
Machy. Co., New York; Raymond W. Zurn, R. Fortune, Walker County Hosiery Mills, Whitaker, Jas. E. Mitchell « Philad 
oO. F. Zurn Co., Philadelphia; H. M. Rem LaFayette, Ga.: O. A. Lau. Sylva Ktg. Co j I Semin: Sivets ie sa 
ington, McConnel & Co., Ltd., Manchester, Hamburg Pa.; O A Moers The Alden Philadelphia yw. & we Paramount H. | 
England; Miss Rosebrough, Geo, C. Decker, Mills Meridian, Miss. ; Pau Dunlap Db. Co Chattanooga I n.; Eugene ¢ 
Nickols Borley, Bradley Stencil Mach. Co., EDWARD BLOOD, BOARD OF DIRECTORS Vaughan Knitting C Pottstown Pa Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C 
Philadelphia; F. E. Wasson, Borne, Scrym- Horac Swanely, Vaughan Knitting Co., I Sa} ‘ 
ser Co., New York; P. C. Withers, Illinois Decalmo Mach Co., Newark, N. J.; Max Pottstown Pa : ‘ end Gn Schroeder ss . ne ‘ 
Knitting Co., Chicago; P. C. Withers, Amer- Krauss, Dalton Add Mach. Co., Philadel- . M Phi lelphia i Firth ui ’ 

a" : . . : rT ‘ . ; - H \ Jame H. A. James & Co., Ine Co Pawtucket, R. I | Perey Fouger 

ican Textiles, Inc., Chicago; George L. Tau- phia; Chas. J. Shoemaker, J. L. Shoemaker New: Yost Jacob Knup, Hellwig Silk D ; va Sr aes ; 
bel, Harry Fenton, Taubel Bros., Philadel- & Co., Philadelphia; Leon S. Herbert, Her- jh. c,” Philadelphia. Walter L, Lowel eerie teehee ee eee ae 
phia; C. L. Kendler, Pa. Knitting Mills, bert Hos'y Mills, Philadelphia; Chas, O Na vnniekte Cin ‘Phila ielphi oad os r= =) pei aa rall reith \ ne ric an rextiles, Bay a 
Philadelphia; C. B. Paulus, G. H. Adams Co., Herbert, Herbert Hos'y Mil Philadelphia eel 8 ta 3 oes te Taha — , lich s Fr ankilin Co a, J I M } 
Philadelphia; C. L. Blauvelt, Blauvelt Wiiey Thos. J. Behan, Jr., H. A. Florsheim, Phil Cc N aii - SH ated eae pee tae n ( o *hil or phia cl iy = Lir oln, Pa 
Paper Co., New York; B. E. Taylor, Taylor & adelphia; H. D. Spinner, H. A. Florsheim, Ww “'p McCulloch H annie ia E sh cts ti 9 aes, oy Oo omg on ~ A. E. I 
Merike, New York; I. I. Arnold, “Cot- Boston, Mass.; H. K, Goslin, Monroe Cal. 1,4) \ass: Jas. A. Fart a ecie a aS, ADC, LACOne H.; I. 8 
ton,” Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Branzar, Kali Mach. Co., Philadelphia; John H. Strigner, Qo oS™ 1, <% idee Bis wenger : = = n Kntg. M Sham 

, : ‘ Res -_ ’ “9 Scrubbing Equipment Co., Chicago, Il.; W Pa irl KE. Hech West B h Knts 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; Max J. Friedman H. A. Florsheim, New York City: H. A H ce tam aadbinece to Naw, - : Se <n 
Louis Topkis, Topkis Bros. Co., Wil- Florsheim, same, New York City; David I ‘oul: tne. ” Sheibler “oie lie } a 5 MIItOE Pa dw Ard Hecht, ve 
mington, Del.; W. H. Allerton, Wildman Wineland, Quakerknit Ktg. Mills, Philadel- ee See Lak | ee | rome Carre eee Branch Kntg. Co., Milton, Pa.; Max Nydeg 

. a cael 7 rs 3: G . 7 Co Philadelphia Roland Swallow, Edw t Grave Knit Mact Co New York 
Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa.; S. G. Davenport, phia. B. Hague, Utic N. Y Edward B. Hague 1 Wi lleg : 

. Kali Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; R. S. Beavers, Fred H. Ecker, Tanners & Textile Oils Edw , B H eee retin ‘Ny Y. W : , Mi. H hs cam egheny H Mi Is, I hil 
Jenckes Ktg. Mach, Co., Pawtucket, R. IL.; Co Philadelphia; Fred W Lecker, Tan Pe The ‘Ald M ie N edo ( le phia. I s Wil jon Ne Castk Kr 
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aan : thendsp oes “ Bs i : <n2 5 ne a "a \ E. Carroll, Textile World Journal, New Castl Knits Mills, New Castl Pa 
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H. Nelson Craig, Apex Chemical Co., Phil- Philadelphia; Joseph H, Mason, Clarence E Se ; pope . , sine : ates , , 

. : ; : . : p Philadelphia; Anne L Plett, Woman's Miss R. Goldstein, Wise Whitlock, Ine 
adelphia; Jacob Boltz, Maud Boltz, Maud Mason Co., Philadelphia; John J. Moranz Chamber of Commerce, Mew Yort Mabel New Yor HN J Wise. W W hitloc« Rene 
Boltz. Pottsville, Pa.; J. M. Shaw, Chas. L. Philadelphia Textile Mach. Co., Philadel- MEP ais ed etme Re veer oe ; ‘ : oe 
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delphia; Harry S. Bond, J. L. Shoemaker & Kali Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; Anna May Me« Gav a Woman's Che ee F aeneees — ; mi ag : r aay a 
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Permutit Co., Philadelphia; D. L. Rubin- Works, Philadelphia; Walter Snyder, Walter Bi: re 1 ge . i H = ‘ >} inte Sabin. oaths Yarn Co., ‘New Yorl 
stein, Textile Yarn Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Snyder Co., Philadelphia; C. E, Louaine bats’ a 2 : a clin Pe es, Phil . #F he ale A Bikeknrs Wace eile 
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Gilkey, Philadelphia. kins Hosiery Mills, New York; C. D. Partin, G. z erus z oa "Be -. Ph lad hia Star P Fo t B. Handy. Hampton Co., Phila 
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CORT ICELL 


Spun Si_k YARNS 


For Hosiery, Garment, Glove, Underwear, 


Broad Silk and Ribbon Manufacturers 


Let an organization of experts take 
care of your spun silk requirements. 














We solicit your business because 
we are thoroughly prepared to meet 





your requirements. 


2 and 3 ply spun silk yarns in any size, put up on cones, tubes, spools 
or in skeins in the grey or dyed. 


Singles in all sizes for the weaving trade put up on cops. 


Rep oa Send for samples of our special 
knitting yarns. 


Our representative will be glad to call and figure on your future 
Tequirements. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY 


Corticelli Silk Mills Est. 1838 Florence, Mass. 
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<inson, Wis.; C. 
Button Co., 
McKee & 


J. Bishop, McKee & Bliven 
Muscatine, Iowa; J. H. McKee, 
Bliven Button Co., Muscatine, 


wa; B. W. Heyman, Heyman & Haw- 
orne, New York; H. Heyman, Heyman & 


wthorne, New York; Arthur W. Bartlett, 
ner. Water Soft. Co., Philadelphia; Geo. 
on, Amer. Water Soft. Co., Philadelphia; 
o. P. Bosworth, Hemphill Co., Paw- 
ket, R. I.; Rose L. Rice, The Gilchrist 

Boston, Mass.; Nellie G. Davis, The Gil- 
ist Co., Boston, Mass.; H. W. Bason, 
well Yarn Co., Philadelphia; C. R. White, 
xford Knitting Co., Philadelphia; A. R. 


rshall, Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. L; 

ink B. Martinez, Hemphill Co., Paw- 

ket, R. 1; O. H. Bieg, Franklin D’Olier & 

N . Philadelphia; E. G. Harper, Chicago, 
Chas. A. Stein, Catlin & Co., Chicago, 

A. Tiefenbronner, Columbia Knitting 
nufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; D. L. 


enau, Rosenau Hosiery Mills, Tuscaloosa, 
Julio Medina, Compania de Tejdos 

on, Colombia, South America; Miss E. G. 
nahue, Consolidated Expanded Metals Co., 
iladelphia; George M. 
ir & Hosiery Review, 
Clements, Globe 
iitapids, Mich.; C. C. 
New York City 

' Caroline M 


Nagengast, Under- 
New York City; E. 
Knitting Works, 
Keller, 


Grand 
Burson Knitting 


Hassenfuss, Gilchrist Co., Bos- 





Mass.; Bessie T. Goodwin, Gilchrist Co., 
Isoston, Mass.; Earl French, U. 8. Hoffman 
\ h. Co., Syracuse; E. J. Schremp, U. S&S. 

ffman Mach. Co., Syracuse; Carl Seiler, 
sssler & Hasslacher Chem. Co., Phila.; 
Miss Gertrude Buckley, Johnston Mills, 


Phila.; R. D. Speakman, A. V. Fibre Co., Wil- 
ngton, Del.; Wm. Pfeiffer, Union Special 
Mach. Co., Philadelphia; H Maimin, H 


Maimin Co., Inc., New York City; Sol Cohen, 
Simon Ascher & Co., Inc., New York City; 
’. B. Hinternhoff, McKee & Bliven Button 
New York City; E. Fenton, Acme Knit- 
ting Co., Franklin, N. H.; H. C. Hackett, 
M. Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del.; Robert 


Blood, John Blood & Bro., Inc., Philadel- 


| phia; Wm. H. Scholler, National A. & C. 
« Inc Philadelphia; J. B. Lynch, Key 
Fibre Co., Yorklyn, Del.; A. B. An 

drews, Dayton Hosiery Mills, Dayton, Tenn.; 
Paul J. Abrams, Hygienic Fleeced Underwear 


( Philadelphia; W. P. Biddles, Tenn. Mills, 


| li Knoxville, Tenn.; E. Rush Fackler, 
Hyde Rakestraw, Philadelphia; C. L. Per- 
kins, Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga.; 
G. W. Morris, U. S. Gutta Percha P. Co., 
Providence; T. E. Connor, Foster Mach, Co., 
f Westfield, Mass.; Harry C. Aberle, Fidelity 


Knit. & H. C. Aberle Co., Philadelphia; L 
W Nickerson, National A. & C€. Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia; Jno. R. Ross, Lowell Yarn 
Ce Philadelphia; Geo. L. Bryant, J. W 


Busiel & Co., Laconia, N. H.; J. H 
Runnymede Mills, 


Gur- 
Tarboro, N. C.; 


ganus, 


John Denson, Runnymede Mills, Tarboro, 
N. C.; T. Ashley Blythe, Richard A. Blythe 
& Son, Philadelphia; John D. Mabley, 


Runnymede Mills, Tarboro, N. C.; Geo. D. 
Dobbins, Runnymede Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


J. H. Thomas, Ewing Thomas Convtg& 
( Chester, Pa.; J. R. Fitz, Nonotuck Silk 
( Philadelphia; Geo A. Hunsberger, 


Knit 
Safety 


ighan Co., Pottstown, Pa.; 
Mach. Corp., 
McCullough, C. M, 
John A, 
Providence; J. H. 
Philadelphia; 


Croll, 


Louis 
teading, Pa.; 
Plowman & Co 
Staton, Providence 
Connington, 
Charles F. 
Philadelphia; Wal 
& N. Co., Frank- 
Voorhees, New 
Knitting 


\ 
I Kel 
J I 
Pt lelphia 
Ss Hosiery 
\ I Croll, 
H hrey, A. I 
Duffy, Amer. K. M 
N H B. Solin, J.. 2. 
} City; A. L. Patterson, Lillian 
M Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

Alexander W. Johnston, Allegheny Hos- 
iery Mills, Philadelphia; J. Wilbur Craig, 
Apex Chem. Co., Philadelphia; J. A. Rich- 
irdson, Henry J. Murphy, Western Union 

System, New York City; Nelson 

Shultz, J. L. Shoemaker & Philadelphia; 
mes H. Skitt, Phila- 

nia: F. WW. Wil- 

Inc., New Stru- 
Chas. H. Taylor, 

Jot J. Higginbottom, Fidelity Machine & 

Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; S. H. Steele, 

World Journal, Philadelphia; E. W. 
scott, John P. Nissen, 
Philadelphia; John F. 

a 


Co., 
Smith, Drum & 
Richardson, 
York 


©e:, 
Scott & 
City; Frank L 
Chase, Herbert G 


Tex- 
Lin 
Cadet Hosiery Co., 
Zurn, O. F. Zurn Co., 
Pr elphia; A, J. Cady, Fletcher Works, 
I N. Y¥.; R. J. Macken, Atlantic Dyestuff 
( Charlotte, N. C 
H. Foster, Atlantic Refining Co., 
p! R M. Shanklin, Crew Levick Co., 
z delphia; J. S. Hulme, Economy Baler 
‘ Atlanta, Ga.; Norman F. Merrill, Ton- 
r & Moyer, Lonsdale, Pa.; G. Ballenberg, 
nee L. Meyers, Philadelphia; E. How- 
inn, The Fyr Fyter Co., Philadelphia; 
A. Wein, Jas F. White & Co., In 
ielphia; W. H. Clemmer, Bestok Un- 
ir Co., Tower City, Pa. 
i. Sayre, Anderson Hosiery Mills, 
S. C.; Carl Epps, Climax 
Athen, Ga.; H. C. Snyder, Phila. Textile 
Co., Philadelphia; Frank T. Ken- 
J. P. Voorhees, New York City; H. F 
g, National City Bank, New York City; 
Sunderland, National Aniline & Chem 
Philadelphia; W. C. Runcil, Ralph W. 
rd, American Water Softener Co., Phil- 
hia; Alfred G. Schmicker, J. P. Voor- 
New York City; Alfred Koch, Andrey- 
ez & Dunk, Philadelphia; C. C. Ben- 
Color Trade Journal, New York City; J. 
oenix, Bradley Ktg. Co., Delavan, Wis.; 
Beam, Barnes, McGoey & Ely, New 
City; Chas. C. Lohr, I. Cozzens & Co., 
York® City; R. H. Smith, James E 
hell Co., Philadelphia; E. C. Carpenter, 


; A. Lynn Walker, Chas 
Philadel 


An- 
Hosiery 


ton Mills, Charlotte, N. C.; Miss F. 
rin, Chas. Chipman & Son, New York 
Sam'l H. Capen, Jr., Franklin D’Olier 
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& Co., Providence, R. I.; T. B. Balbridge, 
American Vul. Fibre Co., Philadelphia; E. 
W. Luhn, Olympian Knit Goods Co., Utica, 
N. Y¥.: W. W. Daniels, Textile World Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia; Ernest Gibbins, Clenzall 
Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo.; L. W. May- 
baum, Maybaum Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; J. 
William Terry, Reading Ktg. Mills, Read- 


ing, Pa. 


F. E. Collins, Dalton Adding Machine Co., 
Philadelphia; A. W. Johnson, National Knit- 
ting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; C. N. Harrington, 
La Crosse Knitting Co., La Crosse, Wis.; 


J M. Cleaves, Paulson Linkroum €& Co., 
Philadelphia; J. W. Conard, Paulson Link- 
roum & Co., Philadelphia; C. A. Danis, J. W. 
Pitman, Pitman Mfg. Co., Laconia, N. H.; G 
L. Keene, Hero Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. ; iin 
G. Collier, Catlin & Co., New York City; 


Reginald Reynolds, New York City; H. A. 
Brownhill, Brownhill & Kramer, Philadel- 


phia; B. C. Chace, Crown Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I.; E. E. Barto, W. ‘ Gallagher, 
New York City Louis ©. Bouchard, Jacob 
Ix Altemus, Philadelphia; J Y rhomas 
W. C. Gallagher, Chicago; H. W Anthony, 


Strausstown Pa Virgi W Hubbard, 







Illinois Ktg. Co., Mt Vernon Ill Jno 
H Kuck, Wilmington (N °c) Hosiery 
Mills: W. C. Gallagher, New York City 
F. Bender Metropolitan Sewing Mach. Co., 
Nyack, N. Y.; N. Burfoot, Jr Pasquotank 
Hosiery C Elizabeth City Yc Jas. T 
Miller, Schell, Longstreth & Co., New York 





City; B. D. Gaddy, Hickory (N. C.) Hosiery 





W. PARK 
Mills; J. E 


MOORE, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Lent, Jenckes Ktg Mach. Co., 


Pawtucket, R. I Geo. H. Sutton, R. T. Van 
dewater, Sutton & Vandewater, New York 
City; Jno. S. Huckabee, Ellabe (N. C.) Hos- 
iery Mills; C. W. Gaddy, Wiscassett Mills, 


Albemarle, N. ¢ 


John C. Brewin, Nye & Tredick Co., Phil- 
adelphia; W. M. Franklin, Jr The Mayo 
Mills, Mayodan, N. C.; H Selman, The 
Wovenright Ktg. Co., Cleveland, O.; G. L. 
Keene, Hero Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass.; Wm 
Cc. Marshall, H. C. Leswing, Wm. Whitman 
Co. 2a Philadelphia; Max N. Aaron, 
Freedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; 


Robert J. Hooker, Paulson, Linkroum & Co 


Philadelphia; Jas. Macrae, U. 8S. Hoffman 
Mach. Co., New York; Stm. Beam, Smith- 
McCord-Townsend, Kansas City, Mo.; W. G. 
Starry, New Idea Hos'y Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa.; H. W. Reed, Royal Ktg. Mill, Allen 
town, Pa.; Jas. J. Fitzgerald, Jr., Grasselli 
Chem, Co., Philadelphia; I. Belasco, Cadet 


Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; D 
man, Seawill Needle Co., 
Geo. Dreibelbis, A. S 


Dunbar Sea- 
Tilton; WN. 21.; 
Christ, Deisher Ktg. 





Mills, Kutztown, Pa.; Sam Unger, Merit 
Und Co., Shoemakersville, Pa John J. 
Miller, H. L. Miller & Son, Port Carbon, Pa.; 


R. P. Miller, R. P. Miller & Co., Shoemakers- 
ville, Pa.; Thos. Muir, Jr., Rock Run Mills, 
Goshen, Ind.; Ira E. Smith, R. Forbes Co., 
Hespeler, Ont.; Barnett D. Gordon, Mass 


Ktg. Mills, Boston, Mass.; Edw. Shultz, Cat- 
lin & Co., Philadelphia 

M. Krauss, Dalton Add. Mach. Co., Phila- 
delphia; Lewis E. Collins, Perry & Collins, 
Philadelphia; tay Collins, Dalton Add 
Mach. Co., Philadelphia; J. Suche, W. H 
Alexander; F. D. Johnson Vassar Knit. 
Mills, Bay City, Mich.; W. R. Johnson, Ga- 
briel Hosy Co., Coopersburg, Pa Nelson 
M. Smith, Smith, Drum Co., Philadelphia 
Gus. Bamberger, Bamberger, Reinthal Co., 
Cleveland: John L. Wilson, ©. F. Zurn Co., 
Philadelphia; J \ Zimmer, Metropolitan 


S. M. Co., Philadelphia; Newton G. Wattis, 
Clifford L. Roach, Andreykoviez & Dunk, 
Philadelphia; A. T. Danico, Louis Bergman, 
Altoona, Pa.; J. L. Mellon, Durbin Mellon 
Hosy. Co Philadelphia; S. M McCracken, 
United Metal Hosy. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
W. Lanning, Union Special Mach. Co., Phil- 
adelphia; Ralph Hinchliff, Burson Knit. Co., 
Rockford, Ill.; W. P. McClure, McClure & 


Symonds, New York 

National A. & C. Co., 
Maguire, Troy, N. Y.; Frank J. McElroy, 
Same, Boiling Spring, Pa.; 8 L Digele, 
Frank Eules, H. A. James, New York City; 


City; W. H. Willard, 
Charlotte, N. C.; F. 


Wm. Staton, A. P. Weightman, Providence 
Silk Hosy. Co., Providence, R. I.; Wm. J 
Recgor, O. F. Zurn Co., Philadelphia; O. F 
Schmidt, O. W. Fisher, Standard Knit. Co 
Cleveland; Geo. L. Menzell Amer, Laundry 
Mach. Co., New York City; Harold E. House- 
man, Standard Mach. Co Philadelphia A 





E. Wood 
George V. 


National A. & C. Co., 
Green, Cannon Mills, 


Philadelphia 
Amsterdam, 











N. Y.; R. P. Freeze, Freeze Bacon Hosy 
Mills, Hendersonvill« NN, eu SS E. Drum, 
Smith, Drum Co., Philadelphia 

John E. Johnston, Allegheny Hosy. Mills 
Philadelphia; J. W. Whelan, Cannon Mills 
New York City; C. Fred Clark, George H 
Butler, Cannon Mills, Boston; C. N. Payne, 
R. N. Payne, Henry J. Beck, Henry J. Beck, 
Jr., Wear Best Kntg Co Phila.; Frank 
J. Allen, Allen Kntg. Mill Co I erstown, 
Pa.; L. J. Smith, Jr Matlack-Smith-Mat- 
lack, New York City; B. A. Priester Priester 
Hosy Mill Paducah, Ky.; T L, Ss 
Terre Hill Hosy. Co., Terre Hill, Pa.; 





Gadden, Fidelity 
Albert L. Rowe 


Hosy. Mill, Newton 
Frank T. McElroy, Boiling 


Gabriel Ho 








Sprin Pa Ray A Young, 

Co Coopersburg, Pa Gustave Bauer, Wolf 
brothers, Philadelphia; Frank Payton, N. B 
Textile School, New Bedford, Mass.; D. E 
Sellers rh Sellers Hosy Mill, Burlington, 
N. C Wm. B. Palmer, Palmer Bro Green 
wich, N. ¥ froybridge & Marston, Kauma 


graph Co New 
Palmer Bros 
A. Williams 
N. H.; Edgar 
Hagerstown 


York City; Jesse \V 
Greenwich, N. Y 
William Corey Co 
Mumma, J. C 
Md.; Geo. H. I 


Palmer 
Chauncey 
Manchester, 
Roulette & Sons, 
ininger, Indus 


trial Hosy. Mills, Mohnton, Pa.; Walter W 
Moyer, Industrial Hosy. Mills, Ephrata, Pa 
W. A. Hetrick, Hetrick Hosy. Mill, Wal- 
halla, S. C.; Robert E. Davis, W B. Davis 
Fort Payn Ala.; A. M. Sheldon, Union Sp 
cial Mach Co.; Geo. K. Koche, H,. S. Peters 
White Haven Ktg. Co., White Haven, Pa.; 
J. Alden Miller, Taylorsville Cotton Mill Co 
Philadelphia; R. T. Jaynes, Hetrick Hosiery 
Mill, Walhalla, S. C.; J. B. Lesher, Unrivaled 
Hosy. Mill, Williamstown, Pa.; F. S. Weaver, 
Ephrata Hosy Mill Ephrata Pa on. € 
James, G. F. Luck, London Hosy. Mill, Lon 


don, Tenn.; B. F. Druckenmiller, Deisher 
Kntge. Mills, Kutztown, Pa John M. Jones, 
Sweetwater Hosy Mill, Sweetwater Tenn.; 
Walter K. High, E. R. High, Robesonta 
Knitg. Mills, Robesonia, Pa Philip D. Hoch 


Deisher Ktg Mills, Kutztown, Pa R. W 


Reeser, Samuel H. Reeser Berks Kntg. Co., 








Reading, Pa Harry F. Davis, Porters L 
Locke Sulloway Mills Franklin, N H 

Isaac Mossop, Isaac Mossop & Co. Wi 
conisco, Pa.; Claud Diefenderfer, Auburn 
Knit Mills, Auburn, Pa.; A. W. Hick Cc. J 
Web Co Philadelphia; H. T. Rollins, Des 
Moine Hosy Mills, Des Moines, Ia.; T. M 
Stuart, Tolhurst Mach. Wks., Troy mh. wes 
R. J Whiteomb, Unrivaled Hosy Mills 
Mahanoy City, Pa F. M. Burns, New Cum- 
berland Ktg. Co., New Cumberland, Pa.; Geo 
S. Andes, Jr., Rowe Hosy. Mills, Rowe, Ga 

«. G. Burtor Lynchburg, Va.; W. W. Lan 








caster, Crescent Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Wm. J. Durbin, Durbin Mellon Hosy. Co., 
Williamstown, Pa 

CC. H. Fowler, Jas. F. White & Co., Phila 
delphia; J. A. Groves, Wiscasset Mills, Albe- 
marle, N. C.; Geo. B. Malton, Durbin Mellon 
Hosy Mi Williamstown Pa Wm Fr 
Miller Textile Mach. Wks., Reading, Pa.; 
Guy H Diefenderfer Auburn Kntg Mills 
Auburn Pa.; F. Guerrant, Aycock Hosy 
Mills, So. Pittsburg, Tenn M A Metcalf 
Textile American, Boston; D. H 3ater, Will- 
cox & Gibbs Sew Mach. Co., New York 
City; G. F. Seyffert, Elizabeth City (N. C.) 


Hosy. Co; N. S. Althouse, Althouse Chem 
Co., Reading, Pa.; C. J. Bowen, Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chem. Co Philadelphia; Robt. 
Winkler, Grosser Ktg. Mach. Co New York 


City; Mrs. Julio de Rojas, Rojas-Randall Co., 
New York City; A. A. Bare, Conestoga Hosy 
Co Brownstown, Pa Allen J, Fink, Ham 
burg (Pa.) Ktg. Mills; Jno. D. Berger, Ber- 
ger Bros., Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; H N 
Shenck, Manheim (Pa.) Hosy Co.;' R 
Butzer, Conestoga Hosy Co., Brownstown, 
Pa.; Malcolm Panton, E. M. Townsend & 


Co., New York City 

F. L. Laudenberger, J. W. Laudenberger 
Co., New York City; H. Swinglehurst, Scott 
& Williams, Ine New York City; L. J 
Pinkerton, Jersild Ktg. Co Neenah, Wis.; 
J A Grover, Wiscassett Mills Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C Walter E. Allen, Allen Ktg 
Mills Co., Boyerstown, Pa.; Frank M. Kings 
ley, Hampton Co., Chicago; H. W. Crowe, 
Shamokin (Pa.) Ktg cus 2 Ww Terry, 


Reading (Pa.) Ktz 
right Ktg. Co., 
field, F. L. Ro 


Mills; H. Seeman, Woven- 
Cleveland; Martin K. Rose 
senficht, Roseknit Hosy. Co 


Providence, R. I Geo. T. Andrews, Enfield 
(N. C.) Hos. Mills Co.; R. D. Phillips, 
tocky Mt. (N. C.) Hosiery Co.; J. H. Butler, 
H R. Townsend BE M Townsend & Co., 
New York City; E. E. Moffatt, The Winsted 
(Conn.) Hosiery Co Walter F. Meck, Meck 
& Co., Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; Frank R 
Ritter, H M. Ritter, Ritter Hosiery Co 


Fleetwood, Pa.; W. M 
City €N. CC.) 
Whitlock Coil 


Twiddy, 
Hosiery Co J H 
Pipe Co., 


Elizabeth 
Wilson 
Philadelphia; R. D 


Speakman, A. V. F. Fibre Co., Philadelphia 
H. C. Hackett, A. V. F. Fibre Co., Wil 
mington; A A. Moore, Ellicott Spg. Co., 


Otto, N. ¥ David Rabinovitch, 
Co., Pottsville Pa H. C. Shaffer, New 
Cumberland (Pa.) Ktg. Mill; R. M. Choate, 
Crew Levick Co., Philadelphia; F. N. Patter- 


Reber Mfg 


son, Lillian Ktg. Mills Co., Albemarle, N, C.; 
J. F. Norton, Pres., Wovenright Ktg. Co., 
Cleveland, O.; W. H. Shepherd, Kincaid Ktg. 
Mill, Griffin, Ga.; A. Weil, New York City; 
S. H. Stix, W. W. Mellon, Friedlander-Brady 
Ktg. Mill, Chicago. 
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Knit Fabric Exposition 
(Continued from page 64) 
shown by the Hemphill Manufacturin 
The principal claim for 
machine is its simplicity 


Company 


ness. This also attracted 


tention \ 





new form <¢ ng ma- 

chinery for circular knit goods was ex- 

hibited by Mandel, Mclver ( 

display « 
| 


y of oils, soaps, and supplies 


b 2 C 


erally was unusually lare« 
FINISHED GOODS EXHIBI1 

One ot the most interesting an 
unique features of the exhibition was 
the varied display of manufactured 
goods, including hosiery and under 
wear, sweaters, jerseys, bathing suits 
fancy knit goods, infants’ wi ir, glove ' 
and mittens, etc. This display was in 
tended primarily to interest foreign 
buyers to whom considerabk publicity 
matter had been sent It is probable 


that had 
those at 


conditions 
present 


been anything like 


obtaining at the time 
these displays were solicited it would 


have been a very difficult mattet to have 


obtained the consent of manufacturers 


and selling agents to take spac \t 
2 I 

that time, however, conditio: were 

most chaotic, business was a stand 


still and accumulations of 
were large 


merchandise 


It was felt that something 
drastic would have to be don 
and that the 
opportunity to 
accumulations which existed 
that period there has been 
demand 


e to stim 
export field 
remove the 
Since 


ulate business, 
offered an 


a revival of 


trom domestic sources, an in- 


crease in 


price ot raw material and a 
consequent advance of ‘quotations on 
finished merchandis« \ccumulations 


have been distributed and thx 


eve Jer majority 
of mills 


are sold ahead, with difficulty 
experienced in satisfying regular cus- 
tomers. Consequently export trade is 
not as inviting to many as it Was 1 
few short months ago. Nevertheless 


those who determined to make a dis 


play have not regretted their decision 
inasmuch as it has given an opportunity 
to domestic buyers to see at one time a 


very comprehensive 


large variet 


exhibit of a- very 
y of merchandise, which op- 
portunity has been availed of and in in 


stances export 





buyers have 
the 


also shown 
an interest in displays that 
made 


It is 


were 
true that some disappointment 
has been expressed at the small number 
of foreign representatives present in 
Philadelphia, but it is agreed by those 
responsible for the present exhibit that 
it is the beginning of a possible annual 
display that may result in large benefits 
to the industry in its 
eign business. It is 


for for 
appreciated that 
like every other enterprise, it must have 
a beginning and many manufacturers 
who were present declared that the op 
portunities for a similar exposition in 
the future were such as to lead them 
to a decision to be a part of subsequent 
functions of this kind. 
of some of 


search 


It is the hope 
the originators of the idea 
that this may issue in an annual show 
somewhat on the order of the Lyons 
Fair in France and may be the nucleus 
for an even larger aggregation of 
manufactured products embracing other 
lines of textiles. Certainly the fabric 
exhibit added much to the interest and 
attractiveness of the 
of the booths being 
artistic noted in 
Museum building. 


Exhibition, some 
the most 
Commercial 


among 
the 


A further description of the exhibit 
with pictures of the various booths 
will be published in Texte Wortp 


JourNAL for June 14. 
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Quality Yarns 


“Direct to the Consumer’”’ 
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N offering Johnston Yarns to the trade our aim is the building of permanent 
business. We therefore insist that every order of yarn leaving our mill shall 
conform to a certain high standard of quality—the same standard that has 

won us so many friends among the largest users of yarn. 


nueynnneny 


Our Yarns are made in all numbers, 4s to 60s Combed, Carded and Double- 
Carded. Give Johnston Yarns an opportunity to prove their worth by actual 


comparison in your mill. 


ROBERTA MFG. CO. WHITE PARKS MILLS CO. 
Concord, N.C. Concord, N. C. 
14s to 18s Carded Cones, Skeins ies to Dts Contall Comes 


JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


7s to 12s Carded 


7s to 18s Combed Peeler, Cones, 
Skeins and Tubes JEWELL COTTON MILLS 


pine 2 C. REYNOLDS COTTON MILLS CO. 

s, 50s an s : 

psec ae co. Single: & Too Ply Cousbed Posler Bowling Green, S. C. 
ee ee eee Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 10-12s Double Carded Silver Cones 


20s to 30s Double-Carded Cones 
HIGHLAND PARK MFG. CO. 


8 3s Coarse Carded Warp ee bi. it 
Belton, Tex. Twist Yarn on Tubes and Cones ar 
14s to 20s Carded Cones, Skeins Natural and Colors 28s to 30s Carded Cones 


Ae 


i Mi | 


JOHNSTON MILLS 


346 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—820 James Bldg, 


C. W. JOHNSTON, Pres. 
TOM MOORE, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA—308 Chestnut St. 
A. R. NEWCOMBE, Megr. Sales Dept. 


J. W. FERGUSON, Manager 
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can best be 
METHODS OI! RAINING 

How is the training ? 
request of a manufacturer, a Training 
service field expert goes to the pl: 
nd makes the sort of survey a produc 
ion engineer would make; studies all 

rations, analyzes them, makes records 
nd reports the result to the manufac 





Addresses Delivered at Philadelphia Convention 


DDRESSES delivered before the 
A convention in Philadelphia this 
ar were of unusual interest to the 
spective exporter of knit goods 


industry. 
minor 


value to 
addresses with a 


and of general the 
These few 
elisions made necessary by lack of 


follow: 


space, 


Industrial Training 


By Hon. Harry H. Pratt, U. 
was established in 


|. Service 4 abli i 
July, 1918, as a branch and ad- 


inct of the United States Department 

Labor. Its Director from the out- 
et has been Charles T. Clayton, a 
nan of great ability, who by his knowl- 
edge of working conditions, by zeal, by 
enthusiasm has built up an effective 
working organization, and in less than 


year has accomplished much in edu- 
cating the public to appreciation of the 
benefits of systematic industrial train- 
ing. 

In the Washington office is a force 


ot about 35. The field force numbers 
15 skilled men, located in centers of 
population among the Eastern, Middle 
and near Western States 
REASONS FOR INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
\What are the reasons why industrial 


training are necessary? Of the ten 
million industrial wage-earners in this 
country approximately one-half do not 
produce the standard output By 
training the unproductive five million 
until they are able to reach a fair 
average of productivity, we will have 
made them independent, will have in- 
creased our manufacturing output from 
20 to 30 per cent, and will have done 
much to meet the intense competition 

underpaid foreign workers which 
we must soon face. Every man should 


he a skilled worker. An employe hav- 
knowledge of one operation 
in a machine product is a man of but 
and when that operation is 
completed he has to start all over 
ain. The wise way is to train him 
in the performance of a series of oper- 
tions or of all operations. Training 
the tool of into the 
hands of the inefficient; shapes and 
molds workers to the methods of a 
factory, develops initiative and respon- 
ibility, improves the relations b 
employer and employed. 


only 


one idea, 


uts efficiency 


‘tween 


The purpose of the United States 
Training Service is after study and in- 
vestigation to prepare methods of train 


and to 
in- 


the use of employers 
when desired, all necessary 
We do not conduct a train- 
but we do recommend that 
undertaken and we en- 


the manufacturer 


ng for 
furnish, 

truction. 
1g school, 

aining be 
show how 
done, 


deavor to 


TRAI 
donc At 
Training 
plant 


the 


rer. Thereupon, if the manufacturer 
sires, the field expert will help him 
department in con- 


This department 


training 
tion with his plant 


competent 


anize a 
ild have a instructor 
may be carried on in a 
the 
unay 


training 


m set apart in factory, or i 


ce therefor is le it may 
nduct Se] building. It 


necessary to set aside during a 


ailal 
d in arate 


the required for train 


few only of 


rtion of time 


machines reg 


th 
in the productive opet 


use a 


larly employed 


S. Training 





Service, Washington 


ations of the factory. While under 
training daily charts are kept to record 
the employe’s operations and when his 
output has risen to the average volume 
in the factory, as experience shows it 
will rise if the in training possesses 
average intelligence, the employe is sent 


one 


to the factory at factory wages. For 
several weeks he kept at the factory 
under observation. If his work is not 
up to the standard he is given further 
training. 

Over 200 manufacturing concerns, 


many of them large employers of labor, 
are conducting the systematic training 
of employes according to methods pre- 
pared by the United States Training 
Service. Our reports from them show 


that the average cost of training per 
student is about $30, varying according 
to trades. But this is not all “cost,” as 
the manufacturer secures such results 


HiARRY H PRATT 


a high- 
less spoil- 


as better work of his operatives, 
degree of productiveness, 

and the product and a 
reduction in what is known 


turnover.” In truth a 


age waste in 
surprising 

‘labor 
organized training department will soon 
Of training 
while in must be 


ded in 


operatives art 


well- 


pay for itself 
department 


necessitv a 


operation 





engaged in production work ne 


the shop; so while th 


being trained their output is sold at 
profit. Every manufacturing concern 
using the methods of training prepared 
by the United States Training Service 


that such 
vi tiveness, at d it 


has gone on record saving 


training increases pr 


is safe to say that thorough training, 


according to improved and tested meth- 


ods, means the doubling of capacity t 


produce B machinery 


are not the sole measure of production 
Ever there is the humat 1ation—the 
worker with the trained 1 d trai 


and 


ed eves 


The se 


tral! 


some of the 
1 
| 


are results Ot 


ung: To increase the productiveness 


otf workers by changing them from un 
skilled to skilled doers; to make the 
worker more contented by fitting hit 


for his job and enabling him to dient 
the to reduce the staggering 
den of labor turnover which in many 


concerns means an entire change of the 


bur 


goods > 


labor force twice a year. Our experi 
ence has been that the labor turnover 
has been materially reduced in factories 


using the methods of training prepared 
by the United States Training Service. 
Train your workers and they will be 


satisfied with their jobs and will stick 


to them. Thus will you be rid large 
measure of the labor turnover which 
absorbs the profits of industry and 
makes labor restless and shifting and 
discontented. Thus also will you im- 
prove the relations between Labor and 


Capital and strengthen the bonds of in- 


dustrial union and peace. 
SUCCESS VERSUS FAILURE 

Not the least of the lessons taught by 
the late war is the industrial 
training to make industry 
properly function. the 
American patriotism was aflame and the 
depe nded the su 


to the top notel 


need of 
labor and 
During war 
industries upon which 


cess of our arms rose 





of processes and increasing their skil 
Training marks the ditferet 
tween success and failure; it means th 
“know how” which every worker mu 
have in trade or craft. We cam 
back, if we would, to the unsystemati 
methods pre-war conditions. For 
ward is the word all alot the | 
Now that peace has come we shall fac 
the most determined competition of Old 
World countries for a place in the in 
dustrial sun. Many of our Allies o1 


sociates in the late war are to lb 


rivals trade and an industrial contest 
more strenuous than any in our previ 
ous history is to be fought out in the 
markets of the world. The signs th 
times foreshadow within a twelvemontl 
a labor shortage in skilled occupatiot 

We cannot for many years at least d 


Europe for a 
We 


and resourt 


pend as a nation 
adequate labor supply. 
rely upon our own 


upon 
must largely 


torces 


and if we would hold our own and a 
little more we must train our work« 
so they can increase their output 

It is a great mistake to conside1 


industrial training simply as an 
ent to 


specialization of the 


promote superficial efficiency « 
worker at the ex 


ltare r for th 


his empl 


pense of his own w 
1 


sole benefit 








of efficient productiveness—such a quan ernment of the United State 
tity production of industry as was never broader view. It conceives in l 
before known in a corresponding period training as a ladder by which lx 
of time. As there were few slackers bor and Capital can be lifted a 
among those called to the colors, so plane of a ment 

shops and factories, on farms and in The last Congress failed to provide 
countless occupations, America’s great legislation for the continuation he 
industrial army labored as one man to United States Training Service dl 
co-ordinate effort for the supreme pur- it will go out of busine on June 30 
pose of winning the war Among the next unless a more friendly ttitu 
factors exceedingly helpful in this toward the Service is taken by the new 
stimulating production must be a Congress now 11 session Wi 
counted the United States Train- that this Service is no longer an ex 
ing Service through the scientific ap- periment, but is justified by things don 
plication of its system to upgrade as meriting public confidence and 
workers by enlarging their knowledge port and maintenance: 

Vital Problems of Readjustment Period 

By J. H. Tregoe, Secretary National Assn f Credit Men, New Yor 
i lipatie short span of our national his- growing days and the happiness of gen 
tory demonstrates in a very vivid erations to come, with the success 01 


fashion that we were never prepared 
for a great emergency, but with unusual 
vitality and initiative were able success- 
fully to meet each as it arose. Thus 


we were unprepared for our last great 
came a victory 


forever the tra 


adventure, vet out of it 
that will adorn 
of our national life. 

In a similar fashion we 


when hosti 


litions 


were unpre- 


pared f< r peace litie S ceased. 


At the signing of the armistice the na 
tion’s problems were of more serious 
import and greater significance than 
were the problems of the war period. 
Concentrating our men and money 
power upon the winning of the war kept 
the vision fixed on objectives abroad 
and on facilities at home, but bringing 
back our huge economic machine to 
peace conditions is an operation so deli 
cate and involved that we watch it 
breathlessly and wonder if it can be 
d e witl he br aki g ofal | 
he f eness f the 1 n mind ha 
tte! lem«< ~ it 1 | inl wl nm we 
were unable ») app e.4 ( Its of 
victory and the rn f the period 
int hich we have been ushered with it 
economi« ocial and political changes 
\\ hall never live a nation 
init f a nation as 1 pr to t 


our commercial system, will rest upon 
the intelligence ind foresight with 
which our immedia 


Would it were 


te problems are 


possible for us to 1 





ceive divine 1 spiration and the attend 
ant powers say that such and such an 
ction would spell success, that such 
and olution of a problem wert 
human and intelligent, and that we can 
anticipate certain ixed ¢ 1 ind 
situations in the future uch 
inspiration we can only plac ir be 
abilities in the itude of treating ch 
problem with patience, intelligence and 
Tei rlessne 

Bevond qu tion nited ¢ t 
of this type in the « rer eld w 
help trem lously in the carvi it « 
new ittitud nd a A ) wh 
can be det nated ) 
New Era I were imp V1 
‘ ¢ re if ‘ 1 ¢ 
with justi ( satisfaction 
important }{ lems of liustme 
period. W hall « ( 
to vO 1 ] et tw nih g 

N¢ 

I t, what l we d \ 
t Thi ante + 

t for 1 
( la Va ] 1 pa t} 
victory ime upor ( 
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SPECIAL QUALITIES IN COMBED COTTON YARNS 


60,000 Single and Ply For All Purposes 10,000 
Spinning FROM Twister 
Spindles American, Egyptian and Sakelaridis Cottons Spindles 











EVN HULU 


Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills | 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


Hosiery Yarns 20s to 30s on cones 


ll 
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4 TOLAR & HART 
= NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
SELLING AGENTS 
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| | Paulson, Linkroum @ Co., Inc. | 

i 87-89 Leonard Street, New York : 

- COTTON YARNS 
: of every description for : 
Weaving and Knitting 

; NEW YORK | PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO © 

= a NTN a \. 


SOUVENIR NULL 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


217 Mariner & Merchants Building 
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= S. M. ROBINSON, President e e W. C. WILKINSON, 2nd Vice-President = 

= JOHN C. RANKIN, Ist Vice-President P hiladelphia, Pa. JOHN B: ROSS, Secrcery aed Treasurer 2 

= Eureka Mfg. Co. Avon Mills 

= ls TO 5s WASTE YARN 50s TO 60s K. P. 

: 2 Catawba Spinning Co. Lowell Cotton Mills, Nos. 1 and 2 - 
= 9s TO 14s CARDED 36s TO 70s C. P. = 
= Robinson Spinning Co. Elizabeth Mills : 
Z l4s TO 26s CARDED 50s TO 60s K. P. AND C. P. = 

Lola Manufacturing Company Ozark Mills : 

20s CARDED 50s TO 60s C. P. = 

Dorothy Manufacturing Co. Peerless Manufacturing Co. : 
10s K. P. 60s TO 80s C. P. 


WH 


HIGH GRADE WEAVING AND KNITTING YARNS _ 


SINGLE AND TWO PLY, SKEINS, TUBES, CONES, CHAIN AND BALL WARPS 


NEW YORK OFFICE—200 Fifth Avenue BOSTON OFFICE—185 Summer Street 
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of the nation created a buying 
power through the extension of the 
credit currency resulted in the 
ra g of price it was giving to 
t nation a backing to its 
€ L¢ War p We have be- 
com irough this process, despite our 
war dget, the richest nation of the 
vor] nd concurrently most of the 
1K 1 nations profited by the situation 
he belligerent powers and attracted 
g from the countries needing th 
nmodities they could supply 
\Ve have the picture now of our own 
country richer than the wildest imagina- 
previous generation could 


tion of the 

and our allies, stripped of their 
facing serious industrial problems, 
food and wondering what 
solution of it all may Using our 
calls emphatically for a_ high 
stewardiship, that they must be used and 
not squandered, a new spirit must con- 
trol our industrial and 
travagance checked, an we 
these 


in need? 


onceive, 





crying tor 
the 
riches 


be. 


relations, 
for | 


ex- 
ow Cc en- 
riches whilst our brothers are 


1OV 


GREATER MUTUALITY 


If the new era means anything at all, 
then it is the token of a truer co-oper 
tive spirit between men joined together 
in the 
the 


It means that 
mindful of the 
employe, that the 
the inter- 


industrial relation 
employer must be 
welfare of the and 
employe must be mindful of 


ests of 





the yer Is there not a 
possible unbalar in this relation, with 
the many problems t be solved, wher« 


ontinues a spirit of collective bargatr 
ng which retards and does not facilitate 


tlement of the question 





we affirm deeply, whilst the raising 

f the wage in proporti he higher 

f living is but proper and reason 

le, vet in all fai Ss e raising ot 

the wage should mean the raising of 

efficiency and a return, proportionately, 
t the increas¢ 

Only in the spirit of sincere co-opera 

tion and understanding can we avoid 

the shoals of this important situation 


W< that 


control those concerned 


are hoping fearlessness may 


in pressing and 


demanding this co-operative spirit in the 
industrial relation of enterprise and 
labor. Prejudices must go if we are to 
meet the full spirit of the New Era 
The disposition to take advantage, either 
with the employer employe, is abso 
lutely unrighteous and unless co-opera- 
tion controls and with the increase of 
wages there is an increase also of efh 
ciency and a desire to give returns in 
proportion to the wage received, may 
we hope to avoid the compromises for 


which the coming generations may have 
to pay an unnecessary price? 

Thrift should be the order of our liv- 
ing as it has never been. As our riches 


increase our savings should increase, so 
» divide with those 
who stand in need of our ance, and 
that together with the nations of the 
world we may help in the working out 
of its economic problem in producing a 
composure and stability that will help 
this old world to resume its courses in 


i spirit of human freedom and fair play. 


that we may be able 


assist 


EXPORT CONSIDERATIONS 


The exporting of our commodities is 
something to which everyone in the 
commercial field should give attention, 
even though he may never consider sell- 
ing commodities abroad. The _ broad- 


ening of our exports will increase our 
domestic commerce by reaction, and 


that, with the empty shelves of our pros- 
pective buyers and a demand for com- 
modities that would be difficult to sat- 
isfy, there is no life to this traffic be- 
cause of deficient buying powers, and 
we speak in the terms of credit. We 
should build up savings to create an 
international market for securities, so 
that the nations who wish our com- 
modities may have the proper credits 
established and with exchange not too 
, and in the of a decade 
foreign trade should be just as familiar 
to us as domestic commerce. 

You will understand, gentlemen, from 
these brief but sincerely felt statements, 
that are not living in ordinary days 
but in a period of unusual significance 
and wherein each individual has 
portant part to play 
obligations to a neighbor won't 

would be moral 

ind as compromises throughout world 
history have never satisfied, always ex- 
acting sooner or later heavy cost for 
trafficking with the truth and a fearless 
settlement of questions, we call upon 
you with all our powers to face these 
problems with a determination of giving 
them a righteous settlement, that 
1e future generations may enjoy the 
fruits of justice and fearlessness and 
may not be required to pay the cost of 
doing the work in a half-hearted and in- 
direct fashion. 

The new era is a significant term— 
how significant we cannot tell, but living 
in a higher order of things, with higher 
and opportunities, our re- 
must be in proportion to the 
period; and only as we respond in that 


costly course 


we 


an im- 
Transferring 
satisfy 
them; it 


camoutlage, 


SO 
1 

‘ 

tl 


obligations 


spc mse 


spirit shall we realize the happiness and 
of a fearless and righteous life. 


success 


Report of the Secretary 





V1 \ va and Men 1 t the 
National Associatiotr Hosiery and 
Underwea MI; ure P tpone 
! t of the Conve 1 Exhibition 
this veal oO the S ( 1 week I May 

the week ] ( V S 1 
( < 1 ible r¢ m i s 

h \ 1 pre re 

| dv s which was 

1 Ws ¢ ( ( > = 

‘ ail themselves of the oppor 
t fforded | Nati Knit 
{ t XN t XI ~ es ] h 
and 1 e mutual 

h l <1 1 

‘ \V1 ( ie > ‘ cam] 

i‘. eh Ey . 
was found 

+} xp \I j 

ed c es 


informal 
office of the 
ap- 
had plan- 
1 to be here about the middle of June, 


it developed through many 
to the 


Furthermore, 


ts which came 


por 
| I 


as it 
n interest 


peared, some toreig 








it was regarded advisable that the Ex 
position continue two wecks. 

Many hundreds of letters from mer- 
chants, — selling agents, commission 
houses and others inter sted have been 

eived by your Association as a result 

of advertising, which 
by the use of orna 
I nt post and this connection 
vour secretary desires to n ion speci- 

il] he Oo operat n State De 

riment nd the B ( Fore £ 

1 Domest Commerce The State 
D tment sti cted U1 d States 

Is eal th oO vn rad¢ 
( es t the Exposition to the 
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tention of commercial interests in their 
respective consular districts. That this 
was done, effectually, is shown in cor- 
munications of a number of the consuls. 

There is no doubt that a deeper and 
broader interest in the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition, comprising displays of ma- 
chinery, yarns, mill supplies, office de- 
vices, etc., was aroused with the an- 
nouncement that manufacturers would 
exhibit samples of their mill product for 
the inspection of foreign as well as do- 
mestic buyers, for in the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition are presented more and a 
greater varicty of displays than have 
been shown in any previous exhibition. 

It is respectfully suggested by your 
secretary that the exhibitors in the Ex- 
port Exposition, and knitting manufac- 
turers in general, give serious consider- 
ation to the expediency of having each 
year, beginning about the second Mon- 
day in May, an exhibition of knit goods 
in conjunction with the displays of ma- 
chinery and mill supplies. Frequently 





co 2 


CARTER 


the desire has been expressed by manu 
facturers and distributors that it would 
be to mutual advantage were the tw 
arms of the knitting trade brought into 
the closest possible communion at stated 
periods. Your secretary feels that the 
Export Exposition has paved the way 
to annual meetings in which these inter 


dependent interests could be brought 
together each year, in the conventior 
and exhibition of the Association, fot 
benefiting by more intimate acquain 


tance 

In the last fiscal vear there have been 
substantial additions to the membership, 
which approaches the nine hun 
dred mark for Associate and the Active 
combined. the invar 
iably is the case, there were a few with 


now 


During year, as 


drawals, but these were insignificant 


contrast with the enrolment of new 
nembers and reinstatement of forme 


There Are 
time 426 active 
associate members 


The increase 


members on the 


rolls 


this members and 451 


in membership may | 


as ribed oa uller 


the 


appreciation of tl 


activities of \ssociation and the 1 


terest of some of the members in bri 
ing these activities to the notice of no! 

1 — 2 } 
members. It is respectfully requested 
hat such assistance as members 
give in the matter of increasing th 


inconve! 
} 


membership, without serious 


ience to themselves, be accorded the 

secre I 
Th . Pi ; oe 
11¢ \ssociallo was represented, 


C- 


anu 
ould 
two 
into 
ated 
the 
wa) 
iter 
ught 
ition 
for 
1ain- 


been 
ship, 
hun 
ctive 
var- 
with 
nt 
new 
rmet 


Is 
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ough The Knit Goods Bulletin, at 
meetings of the National Whole- 
Dry Goods Association, in Chicago 


| the Southern Wholesale Dry 
ods Association, in Louisville, 
both in April last, reports of 


ich were presented in The Knit 
ods Bulletin and synopses thereof, in 
Special News Letter. It is note- 
rthy that The Knit Goods Bulletin 
ulation list embraces the names of a 
nber of subscribers in foreign coun- 
s, nearly all of whom have become 
trons of the publication in the last 
months. 
lhe Special News letter, which orig- 
lly was intended only for filling the 
» between the monthly issues of the 
it Goods Bulletin during the con- 
1ance of the war, appears to have be- 
1@ a permanent institution. The 


Report of 


| IS one of the formalities of the 
issociation that at each annual meet- 
the president submit a report. Your 
sident that recommendations, 
rather than a report, would be in order. 
Changes which have been made in the 
world map since we met in this hall 
two years ago have brought us into 
new age, an age in which we must 
move at a pace that calls for continually 
looking forward, to newer and greater 
Yet it is not inappropriate that 
we take a retrospect of the fiscal year 
ended with the turning, in this conven- 
tion, of the association’s fifteenth mile- 
stone. And well may we pay homage 
to those in the ranks who by special 
rvice earned for the association and 
knitting interests at large the grat- 
itude of persons high in authority in 
administration of the government. 
Nor would it be unpardonable were the 
representatives of the knitting trades 
assembled here today to lay unction to 
themselves for the manner in which they 
t and surmounted obstacles which be- 
set their path with every change in the 
kaleidoscopic turn of events, during the 
high tide of the war, and immediately 
wing the swing of the tide, with 
signing of the armistice, and the 
that since has set in. 
it sO many months ago we were 
ing forward with some trepidation 
ie period of readjustment. Judging 
the apparent fundamental sound- 
of conditions in the knit goods 
ket, that period seems to have been 
I—and with scarce a jolt. There 
w confidence in the restoration of 
as they are reflected in daily 
ctions, which are increasing in 
e; there is an abundance of money 
lore is in sight for employment is 
ng for all who want to work with 
hands, as well as with the brain, 
there is an assurance of enormous 
ind an insatiable demand for our 
tuffs as well as the products of 
nd factory. We have but to pro- 
the world will be our customer. 
ng emerged from the period of 
stment, we now are on the thresh- 
reconstruction, a work which 
mtinue for years, making for a 
f prosperity that will make our 
f the recent past seem like a 


re 


feels 


thine 
UILITIES. 


\ 


} 


with the new age in which we 
there have come many changes 
istrial relations. Labor was not 
t or the least to take advantage 
rtunities afforded by the war 
reing demands that ordinarily 
t have won recognition. No 
envy orderly labor for what it 
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Special News Letter is intended for the 
use of members in the active list only, 
being not issued on the subscription 
basis, and carrying no advertising, the 
purpose being to present each week 
trust-worthy, gossipy reports of the 
knit goods market conditions as they 
appear to the writer of the letters. 

In conclusion, permit me to thank the 
officers, directors and members of the 
Advisory Board for hearty co-operation 
with the office of the secretary, often 
at a sacrifice of time and money by the 
Executive Board. It is a pleasure also 
to say that many of the members have 
given cheerfully of time and means for 
the good of the association, or, to be 
accurate, the good of the knitting in- 
dustry of the United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. B. Carter, Secretary. 


President 


has achieved for itself; an honest wage 
for an honest day’s toil is or should be 
accorded by every employer, and it 
ought to be a source of gratification 
for all of us that in the readjustment 
there was no effort or inclination to re- 
vise wage scales downward. But it is 
obvious that, if improvement in indus- 
trial conditions is to continue, there 
must be a closer observance of the Gold- 
en Rule than was evidenced during the 
trying days through which the country 
has passed. While I am on this sub 
ject, I want to say that I 
observance of the Golden Rule by both 
employer and employe is the true solu- 
tion of the labor problem. The great 
trouble is every one is too prone to be 
lieve the Golden Rule is something to 
be observed by the other fellow. 

As employers of labor let us exhort 
one another to beat the walking dele 
gate to our crowd. Show to labor a 
spirit of fairness and _ co-operation. 
Teach employes that the science of busi 
ness is service, and that efficiency in 
service is the measure of success. Let 
us reward our employes accordingly for 
services rendered; stimulate their in- 
terest and their ambition; win their con- 


be liey 2 the 


fidence and keep it, showing to them 
always that the interests of employer 
and employe are mutual 

Witl thorough 
employer and 
would be 


between 
henceforth, it 
easier to cage the winds or 
stop the flow of Niagara than stem the 
tide of prosperity under the Stars and 
Stripes, unless—and the possibility of 
shortsightedness in this respect seems so 
remote as to be not worthy of thought 
the people through their representatives 
in Congress now assembled fail to ob- 
tain relief from some of the measures 
adopted as mere war expedients 

While I do not assume to speak for 
the Association or any group of citizens, 
I believe I voice the sentiment of indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the 
United States when I say I think it just 
as important that the railroads be re- 
turned to their owners—the operating 
companies—as it was that they be taken 
under Government control for success 
fully execution the plans 
of the Government for bringing the war 
to a close in the shortest possible time 
If the convention is in accord with this 
thought, permit the suggestion that a 
recommendation for the restoration of 
the railroads to corporate operation, 
with a necessary degree of State super- 
vision or Government regulation, for 
properly safeguarding all interests, be 
considered by your committee on resolu- 
tions. 


co-operation 


employee 


carrying to 


When I set about the preparation of 
the president’s annual report I felt in- 
clined, as I have intimated, to confine 
my address to recommendations rather 
than any review of what has occurred. 
In taking this attitude I feel that I am 
striking a responsive chord, and shall 
seize the opportunity to suggest the ex- 
pediency of a national budget, on the 
theory that the business of the Govern- 
ment ought to be conducted along lines 
for providing the Government liberally 
for all expenditures for the public good, 
yet putting a curb on extravagance and 
getting out of every dollar expended a 
dollar’s worth of material or service, as 
in the business of 
private enterprises 

Business 


large and successful 


generally can get what it 
ought to have if it will go about the 
getting of it enthusiastically, orderly 
and properly, through concentrated ac 
tion. If we in this convention do not 
ask for what we believe we ought to 
have, we will not get it. 

Several of the States have taken an 
advance step in reconstruction, in the 
appropriation of hundreds of millions 
of dollars for the building of durable 
highways National highways, con 
structed by the Federal Government, 
with the money of the peopl 
whole, would constitute a most impor 


as a 


tant step in establishing arteries of in 
tercourse and, opportunely, providing 
an avenue for labor that could not be 
With the Federal Gov 
ernment co-operating with the States in 
work, the building of addi 
tional roads and the rebuilding of those 


come congested. 
this great 


which of necessity were neglected or de 
stroyed when all the men available wer« 
required on the fighting front, the re 
turn on the investment would be mot 
than it is possible to contemplate. 


I hope I will not be suspected of in 
jecting political propaganda when I di 
rect the attention of manufacturers, 
their employees and commercial inte1 
ests to the importance of well balanced 
tariff schedules or import license for 
putting this country on at least an equal 
basis with countries in competition, Ke 
gardless of party predilection, we havi 
a common interest in the safeguarding 
of the industries of the 
sequence, maintaining 
such as will enable the 
working woman to live up to 
standards, children and 
share in the prosperity of those 
have advanced from the 
tions which are 


country and, 1 


standards 
working man 0: 


wage 


\mericat: 
educate the 
who 
ranks to posi 
a reward for service 


And here let me 


education in all of the 


urg 


states, 


compulsory 
under a 
Federal statute. If we believe in such a 
measure, and other measures to which 


| have made reference, let us show out 


belief by our acts—by active participa 
tion in national politics and closer at 
tention to what is causing a consump- 
tion of the midnight oil by the legis- 
latures of the several states. Much leg- 
islation that is unfair to manufacturers 
is attempted, and some of it “ gets by” 

why? Because we feel we are so 
busy with our strictly business and in 
dividual affairs that we cannot spare the 
time for a visit to the Capital to enter 
a protest against vicious bills or urge 
the passage of those which ought to 
become laws. Politicians, like many of 
the stage professionals, are prone to play 
to the galleries. Their objective is vol- 
ume of applause—and votes. We who 
send them to the legislative halls are 
privileged to undertake to guide them, 
and no doubt are expected to do so 
Get into politics and keep it as clean as 
the records of our offices for safe, sound 
and capable management. 
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Just one more recommendation. There 
has developed a tendency toward uni- 
formity in contracts and order blanks, 
and I hope the movement which had its 
start in the innumerable controversies 
growing out of the sudden change from 
peace to war conditions and again from 
war to peace, will 1 until there 
will be but one form of order blank and 
| It should 
manufacturer 
sutor to agree upon the fair 
ness of this proposal, and if so agreed, 
to arrive at a form mutually 


spreac 


but one form of acceptance. 
’ a simple matter for 
ind distril 


y satisfac 
tory, for minimizing misunderstandi 


cr 
ist 


between seller and buyer and closing th 


gate to the practice of vicious acts for 
evading the terms of a_ contract 1 
order. The convention is to be favored 
with an exhaustive address on this sub 


ject in the session of tomorrow fore 


1 


noon. I hope all the manufacturers and 


brace the opportunity for hearing the 
speaker, who has devoted much time 
and study to the paper 

And now a word as to ourselves. We 
have had 


distributors who can be present will em 


adversity sandwiched — be 


tween slices of 


prosperity—we are just 
beginning to taste the larger slice. We 
helped to win the war we are told by 


those who ought to know, and we may 
say we did, for we supplied many of 
those things without which armies 
several millions of men would have gone 
barefoot and lacked in underclothing 
ASSOCIATION’ WAR RVICI 


We helped, in a great measure, 


thro 1g 





nh our war SCTV1Ice committees, 
which were organized in New York sev 
eral months ago, when it became neces 
sary to muster the industries in a great 
army of supply The committee was 
organized at the suggestion of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, co-operating with the Council 
for National Defens« and wisely, a 
developments proved, one of your mem 
bers, Mr. Frank | Chipman, was 
elected bv the committee a s chair 
man (In very many occasior t he 
ime a duty for me to collaborate with 
Mr. Chipman, and while so « ized I 
was afforded an opportuni for wi 
nessing the earnestness with which h 
went about the patriot work thrust 
upon him and the assiduit which 
narked his labor and that of each 
rember of ht able committee In thi 
mnection ippropriate rete! 
ence be m ( { the splene id ervit 
which was performed by Mr. Lincoln 
Cromwell, whom we had the pleasurt 
f hearing in our convention last yeat 
Not a few scandals—many of them a 
mere fiction, perhaps—grew out of the 
conduct of the war, as might have been 
expected where so many thousands of 
persons had to be clothed with author 
ity, but in the purchase of knit goods 


under the supervision of Mr. Cromwell 
there never was a suspicion or intima 
tion of the slightest irregularity or im- 
partiality 

An adjunct of the War Service Com- 
mittee was the War Trade Board, of 
which another of your members—Mr 
Joseph S T 


him and his 


Rambo—was chairman To 
able committee also we owé 
a tribute for unselfish devotion and per 
All of these gentlemen 
were given splendid support by the man 
ufacturers and 


sonal sacrifice 


distributors as well. 
Your Association has grown in num- 
bers and improved in personnel. The 
manufacturer membership should _ be 
proud of the associate membership. Th« 
associate members have helped to pro 
vide the magnificent exhibition, which 
all of you no doubt gave a_ passing 
glance as you came into the convention, 
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and in which, I am sure, all of us will 
be interested. 

Surrounding the exhibits of machin- 
ery, yarns and mill supplies are displays 
of the products of a number of knitting 
mills, arranged primarily with a view to 
expanding the knit goods export trade, 
but, happily, of equal interest to domes- 
tic and foreign buyer. To Mr. Joseph 
Felden and his associates we are very 
much indebted for their interest and un- 
tiring efforts to make the exposition a 
success. 

To what extent the merchants from 
abroad will take advantage of this op- 
portunity to meet the knit goods manu- 
facturers of the United States remains 
to be seen during the days of the export 
exposition. The home distributing trade, 
[ am assured, is deeply interested in the 
displays, and a number 
have let it be known that they would 
favor a knit goods exposition each year 
Personally, I believe it would be mu- 
tually advantageous to have manu- 
facturer and dealer assemble annually 


conside rable 


TEXTILE WORLD 


under auspices similar to those which 
prevail on this occasion. 

The export exposition, I am told, is 
the first enterprise of the kind ever at- 
tempted in knit goods. The measure of 
its success will depend largely upon the 
extent to which the knowledge gained 
in the exposition and convention shall 
be utilized. You will agree with me, | 
believe, that in providing the export ex- 
position, your Association, had it ren- 
dered no other service, has earned the 
support of more than twice as many 
manufacturers as now are enrolled in 
the membership, and that the cost of 
membership is insignificant when the 
returns are considered. | 
would urge that each member strive to 
add one more. 

We can make the exhibitions 
hat they could not be housed in any hall 
now available in Philadelphia. I am 
just wondering if Philadelphia will sup- 
ply the hali, or if we will be forced to 
go elsewhere to find it. 


roe 


possible 


so big 


JOHNSTON. 


A Plea for Standardizing Conditions in 
Textile Industry in Settling Disputes 


By Champe 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 

JDAY I shall relate some efforts to 

hold me up and give you the ac- 
tion taken in each case. In these cases 
| felt that self-respect demanded that 
we stop surrendering to dishonest dc 
mands. I feel now that if every manu- 
facturer made his dealers play fair, th« 
dishonest jobber would dis- 
posed of. He thrives only on coward- 
ice. He thinks you will give in rather 
than come a few hundred miles to fight 
him and spend a few hundred dollars 
to defeat his dishonest claims. 

In the instances I am about to relate, 
| feel that to a certain extent thes¢ 
battles have been for the good of every 
manufacturer. In the light of these ex- 
periences a very definite remedy to cor 
rect these and other abuses will be pro- 
remedy that will advantag« 


soon be 


posed a 


the honest jobber as much as it. wil! 
the honest manufacturer, and that will 


| believe stabilize our industry as noth 

ing else will do. 

REFUSES TO PAY FOR 

THEM 
In Pennsylvania (not Pittsburgh, nor 

Philadelphia), a wholesaler allowed a 

number of cases of 


received. When all 


lis bills began to 


GOODS OR RETURN 


goods to be 
were shipped and 
mature, he refused 
O pay, saying the goods were all sec 
nds and poorly dyed. We authorized 
return all goods and we would 
full credit. He refused ofthey 
his bill or return the 
laiming a rebate 
Our attorney went to city, em 
yed local counsel and endeavored to 


sel 


large 


lim to 


give him 


¢ 1 
to MAY 


roods 
I F000 


this 


ffect a settlement without success. The 
holesaler sued, under the impression 
the visiting lawver was an officer 
the hosi ry mills. The constable 


ing the papers swore the lawyer was 








of the hosiery mills, and 

re he was a person other than he 

ur counsel went before the magis 
te, exposed the falsehood, when the 
lesaler on the advice of his own 

insel, paid the bill which was_ be- 


n one and two thousand dollars 

JOBBER DEMANDS REBATI 

PAID FOR SEVERAI 
MONTHS BEFORE 

\ New York City jobber bought sev 


ARMISTICI 


ON 


GOODS 


| cases of merchandise. When the 
cases were received (be fore the 


S. Andrews 


rmistice), he claimed the goods wer¢ 
The salesman who sold the 
roods called and convinced the jobbet: 
the goods were up to standard, and a 
check for thirteen hundred dollars, their 
full value, was sent. The balance of the 
order was then shipped at the jobbers’ 
request. 

He refused to 
came and 


lefective. 


bill 


return 


when it 
the 


pay his 


refused to 


due 





NDR S 
\NDREW 


CHAMPE S$ 
and demanded damages for the 
hundred dollar 

had_ paid 
on. the 


goods, 

thirteen shipment tor 
before, as 
ship- 
the armistice had been 
shipment was made, 
of the goods had greatly 


months 
Se¢ ond 


which he 
well as damages 
nent Of course 
signed since the last 
ind the value 
declined. 

We brought suit, on to 
York, and after trial before a 
cured a verdict for the full 


New 


jury sé 


came 


amount.. 


JOBBER ACCEPTS GOODS, FAILS TO PAY, RE 
FUSES TO ANSWER LETTERS DECLINES 
ALL INTERVIEWERS, THEN SUED AFTER 
ARMISTICE, CLAIMED DAMAGES 


\ Ne Ww York jobbe r, just be fore the 
armistice, was offered several 
then-in New York and refused 
by a customer for an made in 
the kind of packing in which they were 
shipped. A sample box was taken from 
one of the cases and left with the second 
jobber. He made a_ counter-offer 


cases oft 


voods 


error 


JOURNAL 


' 
1} } it P 
original otter), 


our 
and the 


less than 


(slightly 


which was accepted goods de- 


livered 
Shortly 


signed 


armistice was 
due no 
Six letters to him 
We could not 
business though 


The bill 


overdue, we 


thereafter the 
When the bill became 
notice was paid to it. 
remained 
find him at his place of 
efforts made 


unanswered 
several were 
being 60 days and mor 
brought suit. He employed a 
and claimed several hundred dollars in 
damages for imperfect merchandise, ig 
noring the fact that he had bought from 
actual inspection of the 


lawyer 


goods and not 





from a sample. The case remained o1 

the docket for several months, and just 

betore it came on for trial, he came 

forward and settled without going to 
ial 

AFTER ARMISTI JOBBER RETURN CASI 
\ Chicago jobber June bought ten 


1 4 


ir tall delivery. When fall came, 


( 
I g postponement until 


le Wrote requestin 


January 15 and February 15 ‘his was 
granted and the goods shipped on Jan 
uary 15, with dating allowed on the 


He 


advising 


portion to be shipped February 15 


returned all the goods without 
us, with all charges and collections at 
ached to the 


of course had been signed in the mean- 


shipment. The armistice 


time, and the Lor ds declined in valu 
about 75c¢ per dozen. 

\ll effort to adjust by letter and per 
sonal interview having failed, we 
brought suit in Chicago, and we will 
have another lawver’s fee and a thou 
sand mile trip with all its expenses to 
pay. We will lose even when we win 
the suit—but gradually we hope it will 
get to be understood in the trade, that 


in dealing with our mills, unreasonable 


request for favors and considerations 

will be refused and dishonest practices 

will be fought out in the courts, even 
hough it costs more than the value of 
r goods 

LEGAL HURDLER FOR THE MANUFACTURER 
It may seem, as vou listen to this 

recital, that it has been an easy ride 


the legal lane 
the number of questions that have arisen 
ind the points that had to be 
astounding in their 
variety. 

May I just suggest a few of the ques 
tions that almost any lawsuit for good 
old and delivered, developed before the 
1 courts | 


do not mean to exhaust the questions 


wn On the contrary 
proven 
number and 


issue is terminated in the 


but merely desire to few only 


suggest a 


indicating what a rocky road to Dub 


lin the hosiery manufacturer has to 
travel when he goes into court, evet 
when his position thsolutely correct 


‘ 1 


in every detai 
1. When a mill salesman takes an o1 
r from a jobber on the Ss | 


that order when received by th 


mill, 

1) have to he ioned bv the jobbet 
in order to bind the jobber? 

(D) have be icknowledged by the 
nill to bind the mill? 

(c) does the fact that the order is 


or is not to be completed within on 


vear, make any difference as to whether 


it is binding without signature : 


2. Where a mill sal 





sman takes at 
rder from a jobber on the mill’s blank 
wl ick the jobber has i red, and whe r¢ 


the mill sends an “acceptance” or “a 
knowledgment” 
that are not referred to or 
on the order blank, is the order bindins 


containing ‘“‘conditions 


mentioned 


on the jobber if he receives the ac 
knowledgement and does not communi- 
cate further with the mill? 

3. Where the jobber places an order 


that contains 


on his own blank or form, 
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‘conditions” which the 
the 

mill accept 


i 


certain 
is placed with 
the 


on 
mill, 


(a) does the condi- 


tions 1f the order is filled without a 
knowledgment, or if acknowledged 
without objection to the jobbers’ condi 
tions? 

(b) does the mill accept it if it ac- 


; ; ape 7 
knowledges on its own blanks tha 


tain “conditions” different 
contained in the order from the jobbet 

(c) is the jobber bour 
acknowledgement that varies 


and does not obj to the 


the 
conditions, 


Wy! 
it 


mill’s conditions: 


case of suit, W 


(dad) in 





- ] ; } 
yreval e110 er s 


4. Does the law where 
sides, or the law whet 
sides, govern 1 i disput TW t m, 
iere the Salesman tak¢ 


} 
{a Wi 


di it the jobber’s place 


es an order thous eral 

nths late in delivery, remain an order 
until canceled by the jobber, on the on 
hand, or by the mill on the « 


6. Does an order accepted i 


freedom I trike 
embargo a. Gc bind 
ontingel 


cies 


when these ¢ 
the ll IIment of 
7. Where a mill ships a jobber a 


1, | ederad nd the 


Ortion of the goods ordered, am 
does not pay 
with the terms 


can the 


1 
t 


1} 
rwonvpe., 
cordanc¢ 


mill hold pf 


} 


(a) 
hipments until the amount 
} mill cancel 
ing portion of the order 

8. Where a mill does not 

(a) deliver goods on tim 
put them 
Pp icking ordered, 


xr send samples a 


(b) can the 


(b) o1 under the xact 


and when or 





(Cc) ( 
dered by the 1obber, 

(d) or pack them to the size ot 
cases ordered, 

(e) or give the correct assortmet f 
S1Z7¢ to the case 

Can the jobber, 

(a) refuse the shipment, 

(b) accept and cancel the balance, 

(c) refuse the shipment and also can 
cel the balance, 

(a ccept ind laim lat { m 
he mil 

9 Cat he jobber reject ntire 
shipment where a port: if ot 
\ rdered, or where a portion only 1 
no ip to imple 

10. Can a jobber p f wood efore 

rival, or without examuinatiot nd 

er arrival then claim damag f th 
ds ar t up cifieatior 

ll. Can a jobbet claim it 
( r¢ de fective 1 d t the n 
ime refuse to pay for t nd 
<eep and use the goods also 

12. Can a mill of f W 
) k or Chicago r ¢ ( 

e 1ts certihe e of rie p i +} 

nd. the ee 

ide in that ite ( 

eT 

13 Where \ mill ACL de 
without examination o1 riticism of 
the buver credit, can it later decline 
to snip, if the b er’ credit d 

t he sati tractor, ) 1] 

14. If before shipment of an der 
he price declines or advances, doe that 
give the buver or jobber any right to 

incel on the one hand, or the mill to 
refuse to ship on the other? 
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The dishonest wholesaler realizes all 

ese difficulties and counts on them to 

ter the manufacturer from asserting 

s rights. He also counts on the time, 
1e trouble, the delay, and the annoy- 
ice to the manufacturer incident to 
sserting the manufacturer’s rights, and 

regret to say that he figures correctly 

many instances, for out of every 
fty instances of unfair dealing on the 
art of the wholesaler since the armis- 
ce, I am sure forty-nine of them have 
een submitted to by the manufacturer 
preference to fighting for his rights. 

ll of this makes the trial doubly diffi- 
ilt for those of you who feel we owe 

to ourselves and to the trade to resist 
ishonest. practices to the limit of our 
nity. 

| take it for granted that I need to 

vote no more time to pointing out 

e great desirability of finding some 
ay to prevent these abuses. Your own 
xperiences will parallel my own in 
most every case I feel sure. 

\re there any practical remedies? 
efore I answer may I recite a few 
more cases of a different kind? 

\N UNJUST CLAIM FROM AUSTRALIA 

\ New York exporter, to whom we 

ve sold a large order of woolen half- 
hose claimed that his customer in Aus- 
ralia complained that the goods con- 
tained no wool, and were of a different 
lor than what the order called for. 
Damages were demanded. We insisted 
at samples of the goods complained 

be returned to us for inspection. 
They were cabled for. We submitted 
them to Mr. Carter, the secretary of 
ur association who had had them chem- 
lly tested in the Philadelphia labora- 
and who certified that there 
was 5 per cent more wool in the goods 
than we agreed they would contain, and 
that the dyeing was absolutely up to 
standard and of the color of sample. 
rhis certificate was submitted to the ex- 
porter, who withdrew his claim with a 
cent letter of apology. 


tory, 


{UST HALF-SIZES IN CHILDREN’S GOODS 


BE TRUE HALF SIZES? 

\ Philadelphia jobber refuses to pay 
for a case of children’s goods because 
that the half sizes and full 
es are the same size. We employed 
lawyer, and the jobber has consented 
leave it to a committee for arbitra- 
n. Both sides are agreed and it will 
heard here this week and the re- 
Its accepted by both sides. 

WERE THE GOODS MERCERIZED? 
\Ve sold two thousand dozen ladies’ 
reerized seconds to an Iowa jobber, 


he insists 


fine reputation in the trade. The 
iple from which the goods were 
ght was left with the jobber. On 


ipt of the shipment amounting in 
ntirety to about $5,000 he refused 
pay, claiming the goods were lisle 
not mercerized. I asked for a sam 
box, which when received were 
ned over to Mr. Carter, who sub- 
tted them to mercerizing experts here 
Philadelphia. They certified the 
Is were made from an excellent 
ity of mercerized yarns. This cer- 
te was promptly sent to the jobber 
immediately remitted a check. 
[ERCIAL ARBITRATION—THE BIG IDEA 
e three cases from my own ex- 
nee point the to one of the 
mendations I urge upon 
sociation today. 
us work for the establishment in 
raft of the principle that business 
es should be settled by business 
that costly technical trials and 
vinded trials before tribunals not 
ich with are obsta- 
justice rather than aids. Let us 
that any manufacturer unwilling 


way 
wish to 


our business 


- 
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to arbitrate a claim before expert busi- 
ness men, has no place amongst us, and 
that the jobber who will not submit 
his claim against us to the same kind 
of a tribunal instantly stamps himself 
as an undesirable customer, who cannot, 
regardless of the price he offers, or the 
quantity of goods he buys, do business 
with any concern we are interested in. 
ARBITRATION IN ENGLISH TEXTILE CENTERS 

As is no doubt generally known to this 
audience, the three principal centers of 
textiles in England are Manchester, 
Bradford and Nottingham; Manchester 
is famous for its cotton textiles, Brad- 
ford for its woolen and Nottingham for 
its lace and hosiery. 

Each of these centers has a chamber 
of commerce, and each chamber of com- 
merce has a board of arbitration espe- 
cially skilled in textile matters. Many 
of the contracts between buyers and 
sellers of textiles in these three sections 
of England have a clause reading, “Sub- 
ject to the conditions of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce,” or the Brad- 
ford or the Nottingham Chamber of 
Commerce, such as the case may be. 
The Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
has under its jurisdiction a_ testing 
house and laboratory, where every kind 
of scientific test known to the textile 
trade can be made for the benefit of dis- 
putants. Those who desire further par- 
ticulars regarding the Manchester Con- 
ditioning House I refer to the second 


edition of “Notes on Sampling and 
Testing,” being a hand-book of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce 


Testing House and Laboratories, which 
can be had upon the payment of one 
shilling to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The conditioning house, or testing 
house, at Bradford is not under the 
Chamber of Commerce, but is under the 
Corporation of the City, and makes 
tests of various kinds, which are ac- 
cepted in the trade as authentic. These 
various chambers of commerce have 
written forms providing for arbitration 
giving the arbitration rules, all of which 
[ have found extremely interesting, but 
too long to be included here. 

MASTER SPINNERS’ ARBITRATION 
CLAUSE 

The International Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers 
\ssociation has its rules of arbitration 
printed in pamphlets—in French, in 
English, in German, and possibly other 
languages. Most of the contracts made 
by the Master Cotton Spinners has this 
clause in the contract: “In case of any 
difference or question relating to the 
meaning or fulfillment of the present 
contract, or as to the rights of the par- 
ties under it, the same shall be referred 
to arbitration under the rules of arbitra- 
tion between cotton spinners and manu- 
facturers of different nations adopted by 
the International Committee.” It will 
therefore be seen that the settlement of 
textile disputes in England by arbitra- 
tion is the rule rather than the excep 
tion, whereas in this country it is a 
practice almost unknown 

Personally I do not believe this Asso- 
ciation could engage in any better piece 
of work than undertaking to bring 
about the adoption of methods of ar- 


THE 


bitration and settling disputes in the 
textile industry. 
COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
In the United States the courts have 


been disposed somewhat to restrict the 
scope of commercial arbitration and to 


hold that, even though a man agrees to 


enter into arbitration, he can back out 
at the last moment. They hold this on 
the ground that it is not good public 


policy to divorce the courts of their 
jurisdiction. 
The Merchants Association of New 


York is now endeavoring to have the 
courts rule on this point, so as to over- 
rule their previous decisions along this 
line. 

But practically it does not seem to me 


that this need deter us from going 
ahead, because once the principle of 
commercial arbitration becomes estab- 


lished, a man who would agree to arbi- 
trate and then decline to live up to the 
arbitration agreement, would soon find 
himself in the same class as the mer- 
chant who gives a false report of his 
credit standing, or whose word can not 
be taken in any commercial transactions. 
Once the custom is introduced the 
moral effect of declining to live up to 
the agreement would be such as to pre 
clude very many men repudiating their 
agreement to arbitrate. 


Time does not permit me to go fur- 
ther into this phase of the subject, but 
1 am strongly convinced that we owe 


ourselves the duty of bringing about the 


adoption of commercial arbitration in 


all textile disputes, and THAT AS 
SOON as it can be done. 
NEED FOR UNIFORM ORDER BLANKS 


The next point that | wish to take up 
is the necessity for the terms of pur- 
chase and sale being fully understood at 
the time the contract is made by both 
buyer and seller. This is generally re- 
ferred to in discussions advocating a 
uniform order blank, and probably we 
can make ourselves best understood 
by stating the second great need of the 
textile industry is the need for a uni- 
form order blank. In a previous part 
of this address I refer to a few of the 
questions that come up for determina 
tion every time a suit is brought. These 
are due simply to the fact that the con 
tract doesn’t the 
points that are always the subject of de 


expressly declare on 


bate once we get into the law courts 
The United States Government pub 
i list of national commercial trade 
and I have taken it upon 
several hundred letters 


lishes ; 
associations, 
myself to write 
to these various associations, asking if 
they have a uniform order blank or 
anything near to it in their various in- 
dustries 

I have received a large file of letters 
on this subject, which show for the most 
part that in our country uniform order 
blanks have not been adopted by the 
but that some of 
order blanks and 


associations, 
uniform 


various 
them have 


others have uniform conditions of one 
sort or another that approach the sub- 
ject. 

WHY SO FEW INDUSTRIES HAVE UNIFORM 


ORDER BLANKS 


\ careful reading of the replies re 
associations 
failure 


these 
conclusion 


ceived from various 
leads to the that the 
of the various associations to adopt uni- 
form order blanks has been due to the 
fact that it takes two people success 
fully to adopt a uniform order blank, 
namely the two people who are going to 
and the 


use it—the buyer and the seller 

buyer has generally been ignored. Most 
of the associations have started out on 
the wrong principle that the uniform 


order blank is a subject that affects 
only the seller of merchandise, and has 
framed up that blank without regard to 
the bufver Such methods are undoul 

edly doomed to failure \ contract in 
law means the meeting of two minds, 
and a contract form when made up by 


one of the 
the other 


parties without reference to 
result in a meet- 
between 


will never 


ing of minds in a transaction 


the two. 
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Adverting to England again, it may 
interest you to know that in 1896 there 
was held in Manchester a Manchester 
Yarn Contract Conference Fourteen 
rules were then adopted by representa 
the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, the Oldham Chamber of 
Commerce, the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, the United 
Cotton \ssociation 
These 


for the 


tives of 


Manufacturers’ 
fourteen rules furnished the basis 
meeting of minds and answered 
very thoroughly the purposes of a uni 


form contract, because these rules are 
well understood by both buver and seller 
and are st! entorced by the arbitra 
tion 
these textile disputes. 
rut ASSOCIATION O1 
THE 


A careful study of conditions in t 


ctly 


commitiee appointed to pass on 


AMERICA TAKES 


SILK 
LEAD 


ie 


United States shows that we have at 
least one association in this country 
that has felt the need of uniform con- 
ditions of purchase and sale, and has 


set about in a very scientific way to sup- 
refer now to the Silk 
\ssociation of America, which to my 
mind stands in a class entirely by itself 


ply this need I 


in trade organization, and sets an ex 
ample to all other crafts in the United 
States and especially to the textile asso 
ciations. The Silk Association of 
\merica has worked out the arbitration 
doctrine to its fullest extent It has 
printed rules and regulations concerning 
the conduct of arbitration under the by 
the Silk Association of Amer 
ica. These are pamphlet 
form and also are printed in blank form 
those them- 


laws of 
printed in 
actual use of availing 
the arbitration 


for 
In one 


selves ot rules 


of the pamphlets issued by this associa 


tion, they publish forty-nine decisions 


of the 


arbitrators bringing the decisions 


down to January 15, 1915. In the an 
nual reports published since that time 
are the other decisions. In the 1919 r« 
port we find decisions down to No. 78, 
dated February 27, 1919. No fart 
minded man can read these decisions 
without realizing what a blessing to the 
silk industry this method of settlement 
of disputes has becom«e We find, too, 
that the Silk Association has access to 
three ‘conditioning” houses of the 
United States Conditioning & Testing 
Company located in New York, Pater 
son and Philadelphia, which show a 
total of 102,492 tests made under the 
jurisdiction of this ‘ conditioning ” 
house up to 1918. 

The Silk Association has also met 
fully in certain of its aspects the mat 
ter of a uniform contract. For instance 
the Broad Silk Manufacturers of the 
United States, constituting Division 


“D” of the Silk Association of Amer- 


ica in June, 1912, adopted a set of rules 
} 


to govern transactions between buyers 
and ellers ot broad silks ind made 
certain recommendation o standardize 
business method These rules and rec 
ommendations are issued in pamphlet 
form and practically dispose of all of 
the questions which would arise between 
buyers and sellers The Ribbe n Manu 
facturers, constituting Division “ FE,” 
while they have not adopted the rules 
have provided for a bureau of adjust 
ment and complaints 
ro SUM UP 

I um ) erefor ve find that 
in England t commercial arbitration 

the rule rather than the exception; 
that there the leacers in the textile 
world have adopted uniform rules to 
govern transactions between buvers and 
sellers, accomplishing practically the 
same thing as the uniform order blank 

In the United States, while we find 
much interest being manifested in the 
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adoption of commercial arbitration, we 
do not find that it has even approached 
its full measure of usefulness except in 
the case of the Silk Association of 
America. This association has also 
adopted successful rules, which take the 
place of a uniform order blank as 
laying down the custom between buyers 
and selle rs. 
[ see no good reason why an industry 
great as ours should any longer 
stumble blindly along without availing 
itself of the arbitration method of set- 
tling disputes and adopting a uniform 
blank or rules governing 
tions between buyer and seller 
JOBBER MUST BE CONSULTED 
ERED 

I do not, however, wish to have the 
mistake made of this association ap 
pointing a committee and adopting its 
own rules and uniform order blanks 
without taking into consideration those 
with whom we have to 
wholesaler. 

I should like to 4 in 
this connection that the wholesaler has 
many 
manutacturer during 


a> 


order condi 


AND CONSID 


deal, namely the 


also State to you 


ven subject to grave abuses by 
the past 
1 It is an 
secret that many of our manufacturers 
have dealt altogether or 
fairly, during the with of 
their customers, and unfairness 01 
he part of the manufacturer in isolated 
cases has reflected on us as a whole, 


just as the action of the dishonest job- 


two 
hree years especially. open 
not honestly 
war, 
this 


some 


in isolated cases, has reflected dis- 
The 
right arm of the manufac 
irer. We cannot live without him. 

The jobber, therefore, equally with 
ourselves, is interested in bringing about 
uniform conditions of trade, and uni 
form methods of settling disputes. 

Let this association, therefore, in con 
nection with other associations repre 
the textile industry, from the 
manufacturing end, join with us in in- 
viting the various wholesale associations 
to meet with us, and decide on a uni 
form order blank, or uniform conditions 
‘f purchase and sale, and 
further for the commercial 
f all disputes arising 
and seller. 

\ joint committee representing all 
phases of the buying and selling of tex- 
tiles could undoubtedly work out a uni- 


ber, 
credit on the jobber as a whole 
jobber is the 


senting 


providing 
arbitration 
between buyer 


form contract, or rules for buying and 
would be 
and which 


binding upon all 
every manufac 


selling, that 
concerned, 


turer in America, and every jobber in 
\merica would recognize as just and 
fair. If we call in the wholesalers to 
assist in the framing of these rules, 
they will in turn bring pressure to bear 


upon their own members to adopt them, 
just as we on our part can bring pres- 
ure to bear upon our own members to 
lopt these rules. 
I do not mean to say that it will be an 
asy task or one that can be disposed of 


hout a great deal of labor and pa- 
nce, but I do mean to say that it is 
tremendously big task, and one that 
romises big things for the future of 


textile industry. I hope the resolu 
n which I am about to introduce is 
sed, and that there will be appointed 
this committee representing this as- 
tion men whose experience, abil- 

and reputation in the 
re so well and favorably known 
any recommendation that 
uld make must approval with 
manufacturer and jobber. It is not 

sk for any except those are 

ng to serve the good of the 
whole, but I believe it will 

to find men in this or 
who will their tim« 


character 


they 
carry 
ir who 
for 

is a 
ssible five 


devote 


ation 
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to this work, and bring about one of the 
greatest needed reforms in the textile 
industry. In the hope that this is so, 
and in the hope that you believe in tak- 
ing this step forward, | hz 
introduce the following 
and move its adoption 


ive the honor 


resolution, 


to 


Be it Resolved by the National As 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, in annual convention as 
sembled at Philadelphia, Pa., on this 


4th day of June, 1919, that the President 
of this association 
of five duty it 
work for the establishment of 
conditions of purchase and sale between 
the buyer and seller of textiles, and for 
the adoption of the practice of arbitri 
tion in the settlement of disputes in the 


appoint a commuittec 


} + 


C3); whose shall be oO 


unitorm 


textile industry. 
Be it furthe 
committee invite all other 


Resolved, That this 
sso 


known a 


ciations of textile manufacturers to ap 


point a committee to he same end 

Be it further Resolved, That this 
committee invite all of the known asso 
ciations of knit goods ibbers and 
wholesalers to invite similar committ 

o the same end 

Be it further Ri ( That the 
committee appointed 1} issociatlo 
shall take steps to secure a joint meeting 
of all of the committees appointed 1 
pursuance to this resolution, and 
bring about an adoption of unitorn 
rules of trading and an agreement 


settle disputes by arbitration throughout 

the textile industry.” 

STATISTICS OF ARBITRATION 
FORD (ENG.) CHAMBER 01 
My attention has been called to thi 


number 


BY THI 
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BRAD 


following statistics, showing a 


Bradfor 


tf cases d 


merce 
‘Since 1890, 434 cases have been de- 


ecide d 


} “hyyt +} 
DV arbilrall 


d (England) 


yn 


Chamber of 


Suggestions for Future Trade 


Sim 


Goods Assn 


By 


DEEM it a great honor to be invited 
here to speak and I thank you for 


I 


the opportunity. It is a great privilege 
to learn something of the wonderful 
progress which the manufacturers ar¢ 
making in this, our native land. Such 


a display as you have here does credil 
to this country in every way. It is very 
inspiring to know that not only do ou 
manufacturers plan to furnish the needs 
of America, but the whole 
solicited to deal with us. Surely this 
convention could not have been held at 
a more opportune time. America has, 1n 
my judgment, convinced every fair 
minded country that she entered th 
World War from an unselfish stand 
point; that she desires no annexation 
of new territory. She has proven het 
good will and interest in all people ot 
all nations. 

America stands out before the world 


world is 


today as a greater nation than e 

fore. Surely we have every right to 
ask for trade extension with all the 
world, and no nation is in a better posi 
tion to compete for new business than 
our own. I feel that the knit 
of country will bh 
greatly benefited by your determination 


certain 
goods buyers this 
to enter into strong competition for the 
world’s markets. Your lines will neces 
sarily be larger and more carefully con- 
structed. So far as this country is con 
cerned, I think the end 


demand for low 


goods is past Merchants everywhere, 
both great and small, are asking for 
better merchandise Of course, one 
reason for the increasing demand for 
better merchandise is the great prosper 
itv that prevails throughout the country 
ind this is particularly true in thé 


West. Nev 


er have such favorable c 


Beam, Pr 


a 


salesman in my 
and 


| 


‘ese 


1 nad 
cry and 


sensation 


said, 


1 


inquired 


d bought a 


Think 


\ 


I 


BEAM 


w vears ago the 


but 


‘I have 


shi 


1 


t 
t 


of 


ust 


a 


day 


} 


by 


the 


Com 





demand 


Ow pr! 


roa 


dae 


department cam 


be en 


cided, the number for each of the last 
29 vears being as follows 
890 4 
t 
SOF 4 9 
suf s ‘ 
Sug ‘ } 
0 
21 S ‘ 
s04 15 
My itlenti s Isc eel illed t 
inothet ( ( \ tract les re 
cently ngland 
M \ ARN \ ULI 
On the 12th N 1 join 
eeting } Spi ce! al Lal Mer 
chant Sect liscussed poser 
St f yarn cont ules f Mid 
nd Host \ Vy nitted 
e Yarn Sect | er al 
N ’ é 1 \ 5 mmer< 
il ugges 1 te 
ri t e wi t a 
tract rule { the Brad Chambe 
HATTAN( AMI 
1 1 t the 
( } ooga | ( ( 
cK ds ready t W Work 
: hoeae wt eve 1 1 woot 
l | lt 1 ippomn pert it 
oO! nd a l | dly ettlu at pute 
| e most conveniently disposed 
hat cular textile center 
Vational K t 
Kansas Cit V/ 
ditions prevailed as at this time rl 
great wheat states are just ready to 
harvest the most wonderful yield evet 
produced, and that at a price far beyond 
inything ever dreamed of The State 
f Kansas expects to produce about one 
half billion dollars in wheat alone, and 
not only Kansas but the entire West ha 
the most wonderful prospects 


for 


ery and cheap underwear was 
today 
underwear 


\ few 


young 


mé 
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bargain at $5.85. l was reared in a home 





with four other boys, and I state in 


< 
lieve that all the 





Cc I hat | don’t be 

shirts th ill of us wore f e time 

we were born up to tl me we were 

21 yea yf age cost $5.85 Chis inci- 

dent nly s ws tl ¢ ncy the 
cs il | ( race t ( W ( ll 
g er mercha ed 

eta nventi 1 
ves eit This ( ent wa 
made 1 f ‘ ive 

( e bus ’ ‘ ad 

tl ( 

g ( ( ind net ind it 
ll « ipare wi ca € 
us W ( i € 

vour hi Phe i ) 
cl al | the 
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C. ta ( I b iy 
lly call the att t 
Ve ¢ | etc 1g 
f rest t er t 1 1 ot 
nly in this countt 1g ut the 
world hi mula I ecially 
hould it not exist in our Vn ¢ try 

SINCE there 1 ) tie ca tor tt 

but nevertheles 1 do ind no 
ce Can pre lict to w ( may 

grow Let us not beco ibsorbed 

n our | ness that we ha tail t do 

ill within our power to ke dur coun 

try tree trom strikes, uprisings, mobs, 

et You manufacturers who compose 





1s convention, are big employers of 
labor; your influence is great, and you 
can well afford to S¢ ery legitimate 
means to satisfy your employees and 
maintain their confidence In my judg 
ment we face a great problem for the 
next few years, at least. The conditions 


that prevail in Russia today should be a 


warning to us. Uuscrupulous agitators 


are going up and down this country, 
sowing seeds of dissension and trying 


to undermine this g 


vernment They 


are anarchists, hoodlums and defiers of 
law and order, and they are ready te 
tear down in a day what it has taken 
years to build up They are menace 
to society and to the liberty and wel 
fare of this country 

The war is over, but brave, courage 


ous men are needed todav in th ous 
beloved land; men, even though busy, 
who can find time to work for the ben 
fit of their community the dangers 1} 
iggest may seem quite remote, but | 
urge you one, and all, to consider them 
[It seems to me that our unselfish boys 
have given us a eat ¢ mpl Chese 
ys, at f all of their country Irew 
IT <¢ il lothe lo ! ¢ 
torm and iwa trom 1! ler the 
veetheart 1 itive ! to 
I ce Ne mur? V 
ird f em. d f gn soil 
I t usar gave tl Il for this 
count We should ever keep this in 
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mind, and see to it that every effort is 
made to keep our country, for which 
they died, free. Some one, in a very 
timely way, has asked this question: 
“Shall we be less brave than they 
Sleeping there in France today, 


Export Trad 


MackElwee, 


| io é 


By 
vo and your Asso- 
ciation have had the interest and at 
tention of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, and of myself in 
particular, ever since your delegation 
Washington in planning the 
exposition early in the It was 
with great pleasure that the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic { 


of Bureau ft For 


exposition 


came to 


vear 


“ommerce, 
through the good offices of its commer 
cial attaches and trade commissioners 
abroad, and also through the good of 
of the Consular of t 
Department of State, was able 
bring to the attention of many people 
throughout the world the fact that 
you were going to organize this ex- 
cellent and ambitious exposition. This 
is the sort of cooperation in which we 


1 


fices Service ne¢ 


to 


delight in Washington and we _ hope 
that you will always feel perfectly free 
to call upon us in any way to the limit 
of our means and facilities to serve 
you, 


I am personally much interested in 
this great national movement of Amer- 
ican hosiery, knit wear, and underwear 
manufacturers to extend our market. 
For many years, in fact about twelve 
out of the last twenty years, I have been 
in Europe off and on selling machinery 
if various kinds. As a machinery sales 
man I may not be able to give you as 
much’ practical advice on how to sell 
goods in Europe or elsewhere in the 
world as if you were selling harvesting 
machinery or dock cranes or something 
of that However, in going up 
and down Europe I was always aston- 
ished at the number of factories that 
imported our American cotton, manu 
factured it, and still did a thriving bus- 
iness in our own American market. For 
instance, I formerly traveled in and 
about Chemnitz quite often, at one time, 
and great modern that 
manufactured entirely for the American 
market. In fact, at that time, just out 
f college, I could not find American 
shapes in underwear in any of the large 
department stores in Germany, and sent 





nature. 





mT 


saw factories 





= to America, bringing back over the 
= cean for the second time certain 
- models that suited my particular taste 

is an American. It was not until I 





found some one who was in the business 
iat I was able to get American manu 
ictured goods without having them go 
the United States and then come back 
iin. This all seemed to 
hough there was never an opportun- 





absurd me, 


_ presented to investigate carefully 
= reasons for this. It seemed absurd 
= tt our American cotton should go all 
: way to Europe to be manufactured 





1 brought back to sell to Americans 
absurd that i 
= pulations and entir« 


scemed entire foreign 
factory towns in 
reign countries should be engaged pri 
= iarily in manufacturing American cot- 
= mm just for the United States. It seems 
= hat some must found by 


means be 


ich the American manufacturers 
uld save to American labor and 
\merican capitalists the wages and 
rofits of this great industry, if the 


Europeans could pay freight on the raw 
iterials and the finished goods across 
e Atlantic and back again and a tariff 
ver and above all that, including com- 





1 
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Shall our only heroes be 

Those who died to set men free, 
Or shall we, not asked to die, 
Put our selfish interests by 

And for freedom splendor new 
Make some " 


sacrifice S. t00F 


in Knit Goods 


/ 


n and Domestic ( 


mmerce, Washingtor 
mission, exchange, and all the other 
charges that go to make up tthe total 
costs in international transactions. For 
this reason, I have personally the keen 


est interest in your undertaking here in 
the United States, 
operation or team-w 
today I 


messaxe 


and inasmuch as co 
ork 1s 


the word of 


come to you primarily with a 


of encouragement for 


\merica 


ufacturers to supply 


the co 


operation of n knit goods man 


not only our own 


market, but to supply markets abroad 


that for many years were closed to us 


GERMANY ELIMINATED 


world’s 
} 


Germany, the 
plier of knit 


eliminate 


greatest sup 
vefore the war, 

he world’s 
petition and will probably remain so for 
a long time to We 


goods 1S 
now ( 


trom com 


come are learning 


to use exact methods of research these 
days and therefore can hardly talk with 





Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C 


MACELWEI 


R. 3 


would 


out a few statistics. In fact 
be disappointed if a Government officer 
did not quote f In 
1913 the exports of cotton Sto¢ kings and 
alone amounted to 
over 18 million pounds, valued at nearly 


18% million dollars 
cotton 


you 


you a few statistics. 


socks from Germany 


The exports ot 


underwear from Germany wert 


nearly 15 million pounds, valued at 8 





million dollars. These goods went all 
over the world, but strange to say, the 
best customers of Germany were het 
former trade rivals and her principal 
enemies in the war 


The United Kingdom took over 2 
million pounds by weight, valued at over 
2 million dollars; and the United States 


took nearly 3 million pounds, valued at 


over 21%4 million dollars. The Argentine 
took 134 million pounds, valued at 2 
million dollars Turkey bought over 
half a million dollars worth of cotton 


socks and stockings, and Russia bought 
nearly a million. Australia, China, and 
Cuba, each one took over a half million 
dollars of 
socks and stockings be fore 


worth Germany's cotton 


the war 


As 


to underwear, we find that Ger 
many exported over 8% million dollars 
worth, in addition to over 18 million 
dollars worth of socks and _ stockings, 
ot which the United Kingdom took 


about half, with several individual coun 
tries taking over half a million dollars 
worth of Altogether 
million dollars 
cotton knit goods alone 

question 


this article 
many exported nearly 
worth of 


Che 


much 


Ger 


> 
=/ 


th 


Lime 


we ask ourselves wi 


searching of heart at t 


his 
and at this convention is, who is going 
supply the larger part of that 27 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cotton knit goods 
which Germany exported in 1913 Phe 


question of Germany selling in our own 


1 


markets 
at 


bother very much 


With 


need not 


ls 


the present time the present 








ittitude of the buying public, the con 
ditions of German economic life, in 
cluding the absence of raw materials, 
the collapse of financial organization 
and the bare shelves of their native 
market, there is little fear that Ger- 
many will come back, as a competitor 
here or abroad; at least we need not 
worry very much for the present 
AMERICA’S EXPORT STATUS 
To learn how the American knit wear 
manufacturers are progressing in for 
eign trade, I sent to our Chief of the 
Division of Research and he showed 
me some very remarkable increases 
rought about by the war. The princi 
pal competitors tor these other great 
markets are the United States and the 
United Kingdom. France and Belgium 
are competitors, but not to the extent 
of the two Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
measure is Germany’s export trade of 
27 millions for 1913 It should al 
ways be remembered in a business such 
as yours that you are much better off 
than persons who sell things that only 
have a momentary value, based on 
Tancy 
On the face of it, vou gentlemen 
should look forward to an_ ever-in 
creasing output to meet an _ ever-in 
creasing consumption. Now, with Ger 
many out of it during the war, we find 
that the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States have made an enormous 
progress in supplying the markets that 
Germany has lost. Perhaps the follow 
ing few figures will illustrate this 
quicket and better than anything else 
COTTON STOCKIN 
(in round 
191 Doz. Pr 
U. K. to World, tota 100 $1,000.00 
U. K. to Fran { $681 
(Du 
l K.t Ar ntir 100 
U.S. to Ar tir 
U. K. to Chil 1,500 6.300 
U. S. to Chil 17.0 
U. S. to Brazil $10,000 
U. S. to Peru 11,000 
U. S. to Uruguay 5,000 
U. 8S. to Canada 70,000 
U. S. to Panama 18.000 
U. S. to Mexico $1,000 
uU. S. to Cuba 1 00 
The burning question is, Can we hold 
and increase this trade! The factor 
entering into the answer of this ques 
tion are quality, price and_ service 
Quality goods will always sell. It is a 


well-established principle in foreign 


commerce that goods of high quality 


quality that is superior to the manu 
facture of any other nation—will make 
their way anywhere and at any time and 
that this trade will be permanent. For 
eign trade in “ quality products” is the 
most firm, lasting and satisfactory of 
all concerned of any part of foreign 


commerce 
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Pri e as a Sales factor Ss 1mpo is 
we all know, but it is very oft 
rated We all know that good \ ilue 
will make business anvwher lf w 
get the I Tt selling ly 
** che ip v the ltima tent | 
not e aS Satistac \ e rey a 
gained by “ quality” goods. | e is 
dk rbtedly il Imp I int ictor 
must not lose sight lality 

In foreign commerce sery S ¢ 
more impor t than quality o1 
This means servi y s i 
along the line, from order to paym« 
pervice nel aes credi gn rs¢ 1 
the granting t credit al id WS 


the same sound principk 


‘ is it al 
ing of credits at hom Credits 
important Che rapidity promptne 
in filling orders and precision in ex« 
cuting them and in getting the ship 
ment there on time, is one of utn 
importance This involves cabl ym 
munication and shipping. We know th 
value of these factors and need not g 
into them hers Che principal item of 
service 1s to give the foreign buver what 
he wants and when he wants it U} 
is nothing new about that 

MISTAKES MUST BE MINIMIZI 

In foreign commerce, it is much mort 
difficult fulfil all the various require 
ments necessary in serving vour dis 
tant customer lf vou have untrains 
and inexperienced clerks who rush ove1 
the orders and make 5 or 10 per cet 
of mistakes—and I dare say that m 
takes in foreign trade with all it a 
rious ins and outs will run up to 50 pet 
cent. if you are not careful—the come 
back kes so | ng before you can I 
tity an error that your customer will 


be hop lessly lost 
The injury done the 


mistake 


customer by a 


in foreign 





commerce Is tal 
greater than in the domestic market, 
but the injury does not stop there. Th 
reaction caused thereby doc not ome 
to rest with one particular American 
sale, on one particular American fa 
tory On the contrary, anv American 
manufacturer or exporter who fails to 
satisfy the customer abroad bring ) 
disrepute the entire American kni 
goods industry In the United Sta 
you sell your goods under your firm 
name as one individual manufa 
GS AND SOCKS 
umt 
Doz. I 191 I 
§1.1 Milli $2-% ) 
1/63 l 1 \ 
135 O00 $354.00 
ons by ¢ ma ) 
0.000 @ $7 0) 
1-2/3 Million | 
12,000 $2 0 
527.000 
$ 00 
oon 
000 
600.000 ; 
38,000 
1,463,000 
or dealer. It is the offense « e me 
ber of a family If you fall down on 
a delivery, that affects vou onl nd 
five hundred other Am in mills that 
may compete with you may get your 
business with that one customer But 


if you fall down on a delivery in a for 
eign market, you are falling down as an 
American manufacturer, and that comes 
home to roost on the five hundred other 


American manufacturers in your line 
It does not even stop with your line 
If you send a bad shipment of socks 
to such and such a market, you may 


spoil American business in novelties in 
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YARN DYEING 


FOR 


THE KNITTING TRADE 
Wool— Worsted—Zephyr—Union—Cotton 


UNIFORM COLORS 


BRIGHT SHADES 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


The “S. & M” Dye Works, Inc. 
3435 Richmond Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The “P. & G.” Standard Textile Soaps 


These three soaps are offered to you as special brands for textile work. Their value in this 





regard has been proved beyond any doubt. 


Ivory Soap Chips 


Old reliable Ivory Soap offered in a 
convenient commercial form. It is 
sO pure, so sweet, so wholesome— 
qualities which you know so well— 
that we need say but little about it. 
It gives perfect results—especially 
in scouring wool and degumming 
silk—without any possibility of in- 
juring the fibres. Rinses easily. Sold 
in 150 pound barrels. 





New York Chicago 





Denver San Francisco 








Boston 








Concord Bar Soap 


Another pure, white, wholesome vege- 
table oil soap—but in a four pound 
bar form. It is convenient, since no 
measuring or weighing is required. 
Made from the same materials and 
by the same process as Ivory. It is 
good for almost every process in the 
manufacture of textile goods. Sold 
in 200 pound cases (50 bars). 


We will be glad to send samples of these soaps to any textile 
mills for investigation, without charge. 


The Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches 








Philadelphia Minneapolis Kansas City 








St. Louis 
Detroit Syracuse Atlanta Dallas Memphis Richmond 





Once you try them you will use them regularly 


Amber Soap Flakes 


A good, practical cleaning soap—88°% 
real soap—made from the best tallow. 
It is efficient—and unusually economi- 
cal because it contains no free alkali 
or other adulterants. It is the equal 
or superior to the purest olive oil 


soaps. Leaves no odor. Sold in 
175 pound barrels. 





Pittsburg Baltimore 
Seattle Hamilton, Ont. 
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the same market, or in piece goods, or 
even in automobiles, or harvesting ma- 
chinery. American goods, not the in- 
dividual firm, has received a black eye 
because of one unreliable firm out of 
five hundred 


JEALOUS OF AMERICAN REPUTATION 


There is just one point that I wish to 
leave with you today, and that is, that 
your organization should morally and 
commercially tar and feather any in- 
dividual member that brings disrepute 
upon your industry abroad. What he 
does as an individual reflects on you as 
an American exporter and injures your 
business just as it does his. We know 
that most American firms play square, 
and are quick to rectify any injuries 
or shortcomings that may have hap- 
pened, but that is not enough. Just as 
in the theater when two or three people 
insist on talking during the entire per- 
formance they not only the 
play for themselves, but they are pre 
venting all around them 


are losing 


from hearing 


it. That is not freedom—that is di 
rect injury to others. The same holds 
true in foreign commerce, and it is the 
duty of all those righteous members 
to see to it that the entire American 
name is not injured abroad by some 
action of an occasional unreliable com 


patriot. 


BENEFITS OF COMBINATION 

It would seem to be most legitimate 
and advisable that the National Asso 
ciation of Hosiery and Underweat 
Manufacturers should combine, not 
for your sales abroad, but to watch 
an eagle eye the traitors to American 
commerce. 


only 
with 


They are in the same plane 
as the traitor who endangers the lives 
of his comrades and the cause for which 
he fights. Your association, by proper 
organization can go far morally and 
commercially to black list such firms 


here. By establishing some stamp or 
mark, or certificate of guarantee for 
your members, you can maintain the 


good name of American commercial 
methods and the high quality of Amer- 
ican products in the markets of the 
world. This is your patriotic duty, just 
as much as it is your patriotic duty to 
rally around the flag when it is at- 
tacked. This is not a mere metaphor 
as it may seem, because our prosperity 
as a people depends upon our industry. 
We have come to a time in our na- 
tional life when our foreign trade is vi- 
tal to us. We have come to the time 
when our capacity for manufacturing 
has exceeded our capacity to absorb all 
our manufactured products. At the 
same moment when we have increased 
production beyond our own needs the 
rest of the world is waiting with Old 
Mother Hubbard cupboards to be sup- 
plied with better products and more of 
them. We are now able to contribute 
to their higher standard of living be- 
cause we, with our great genius for or 
ganization, and our almost inexhausti- 
hie sources of materials at home or abil- 
itv to get them elsewhere, are in a 
position to give the world better serv- 
ice, including quality, price and honest 
prompt delivery 
BEST MARKETING METHODS 

The question of marketing methods 
was brought up at the beginning of our 
efforts to aid in your exposition and 
convention early in the year. The im- 
pression was created by the wording of 
he cablegrams that we sent out. that 
the association was starting out for 
direct sales methods. The question of 
this policy is one that I can hardly go 
nto at length here. The Consul Gen- 
Havana immediately pointed 


eral in 
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out that the Cuban market could be 
served better by certain large import- 
ing houses at Havana that were accus- 
tomed to purveying to the needs of the 
various merchants in Cuba. This is all 


very true, and in each case of each 
market and product the situation must 
} 


be investigated on its merits as to the 
best channels. In a report from 
our trade commissioner in Australia he 
points out an example of pyramided 
commissions. 

“One of the 


sales 


grievances of Austra- 
lians is that they have to trade through 
American commission houses instead 
of with the mills direct. 1 was told by 
one buyer, recently returned from the 
United States, that he had bought a 
large shipment of goods from a mill, di- 
rect, but had been told by the mill that 
they would have to bill it through a 
commission house, to which he made no 
objection, but when the commission 
house added a buying commission of 
214 per cent. to his bill he protested vig 
orously, and refused to pay it he 
commission house told him that if h¢ 
did not pay this commission he would 
never get the goods that he had or- 
dered from the mill That prompted 
him to look into the matter of commis- 


sions generally, and he said that he 
found that the commission house got 5 
per cent. selling commission from the 


mill, 5 per cent for cash, which, with 
he buving commission, came to 1214 per 
cent., with additional charges, bringing 
he total commissions paid to nearly 15 
That that in compe 

tition with a British mill, which deals 
with the wholesaler here direct, the 
American goods are handicapped 15 pet 
cent. in addition to the 10 per 
preferential tariff Altogether, 

under the 
have to 


per cent means 


cent 
\meri 
company 
per 
fear will 
barrier in certain 
And the British preferential tat 
iff may be increased. The London 
Sank of Australia manager said that 
he thought the trading companies in 
America were so strongly entrenched 
that it would be all but impossible to get 
past them to the mills. I asked what 
would be the result af that, and he re- 
plied that it would kill American trade 
with Australia in the end.” 

To all students of foreign market 
ing it is obvious that there can be no 


1 
} 
I 


goods 
system 
cent. 


can trading 

come in here 25 
British, which I 

effective 


above 
prove an 
lines. 


sweeping statement as to the relative 
values of direct selling as compared with 
selling through commission houses, ot 
direct selling of a mill here to an im- 
porting commission house in a_ for 
eign market. We are talking about two 
different things right at the start. W<¢ 
are talking about the American export 
commission house, and the foreign im 
port commission house. But that is not 
all, we talking about direct 
selling methods from the mills. It has 
been found throughout the world, as a 
rule, that in many markets it is impos- 
sible to do business as effectively and 


are also 


to carry the foreign customer and to 
handle his orders as promptly directly 
from the mill that manufactures the 
goods as through reliable and well-es 
tablished commission houses. How 


ever, we find in the example just cited 
by our trade commissioner in Australia 
that pronounced abuses 
occur in this method of selling abroad 
ther¢ 
not abolish the entire system 


certain very 


Because are abuses in the method 

we must 

The correct selling channel will require 
thought and study. 

MAINTAIN AMERICAN 

It is, therefore, re spectfully suggested, 

that when your organization establishes 


POSITION 


a well-developed foreign trade commit- 


tee with a strong personnel and the 
proper director of research, statistics 
and investigation, for your united ef- 


fort, that this matter be gone into care- 
fully, and that it be a matter of your 
association to ascertain all along the 
line what is really the best method in 
any particular market. It is to the in- 
terest of all of you, each and every 
one, whether American goods stand well 


abroad. Whether you export a single 
sock or not, it is to your interest that 


general be main 
It means a higher pur- 

throughout for the 
American public, and, as stated before, 
th that Americans 


Lis 
mT. ; 
There are 


business in 
tained abroad 


\merican 


chasing 


power 


means can wear 


more socks more honest 


‘ommission houses than there are thos 
who indulge in sharp practices just as 


the mills and jobbers, as a rule, are 
above reproach. It is the same ques- 
tion as emphasized before. Are you, as 
an association, prepared to go into for 
eign markets If so, and if you want 
them, these are some if the points 
that will require your closest attention 


Under the provisions of the so-called 


Webb Law you are now in a positiot 
t rganize and combine in any way 
that you see fit to maintain your own 
ambassadors of knit goods to go int 


the foreign look after the 
association as a whol 
BUREAU WORK 


In closing, I wish to call 


markets to 


interest rf the 
DETAILS OF 
your atte 


tion to the facilities of the Bureau ot 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce. This 


Bureau has fourteen Divisions, di 
vided equally in administration bi 
tween the two assistant directors. Thes« 
fourteen divisions cover many activi 


tance in trade em 
The 
close and 
with the Consular Serv 
ice of the Department of State, and 
with the Foreign Trade Advisor’s Of 
fice of the Department of State. The 
Consular Service consisting of 
hundred abroad has attained a 
very high standing in recent years, and 
is manned by an efficient offi 
These consular officers are send 
ing in reports on conditions at the rat 
of 40,000 a year. 


foreign 
several hundred 
works in 
( )-operation 


ties of impo1 
ploying people. 


Bureau harmony 


1 
Several 
men 


corps of 


cers 


These all come to ou 
Editorial Division—one of the fourteen 
just mentioned—and published, in 
large measure, in Commerce Reports 
the The Bu 
reau fourteen district or co 
ope rative offices throughout the United 
States where you may go for a list of 
trade opportunities and advice on some 
trade matters. In addition to 
the Consular Service of the Depart 
ment of State, the Department of Com 
merce, through this Bureau, 
dent and traveling trade 
and commercial 
parts of the world. 
fifty in number at 

Although the 
two to three thousand letters each week 


for 


are 
the daily of Bureau. 
maintains 


foreign 


has resi- 
commissions, 
attaches in various 
about 


time 


These are 
the 
Bureau 


present 
answers from 
ns concerning 


in nswer to quest 
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eign trade in all its many phases, it is 
} } + 

by letter to put 
your disposal all the 
we 
ican 


obviously impossible 

he information that 

Therefore, Amer 

associations 

the great gold min« 
of information that we have in tl 

floors of the Bureau’s 


have on hand 
firms and 
become aware of 


that have 


1e three 
i Wash 
ington have adopted the plan of send 
ing a 


offices it 


representative to us 


tor week 


at least be fore he starts on a 


] +o 
sales (rip 


} os 2 } ft 2 } 
abroad, or before he 


attempts to or 
ganize an export department and for 
mulate an export policy. If your r p 
resentative comes to us we are glad to 
give him a table and chair where he cat 
work, and then he can go from one « 
vision to the other culling the infor 
mation that fits his cass He may get 
expert advice in the Far Eastern D 
vision, or the Latin-American Divis 

or the Russian Division, from some peo 


1 1 
ple who have 


been there and know t 
country and th mditions, and 
keeping in constan ich with wha 
going on in those areas He will find 
the rest of the world handled by various 
exports grouped at p indet 
lrade Information Division, or the Di 
vision « Research The Division of 
Statistics which compiles all the l 
port and export statistics the United 
States can look up fot m many small 
items that are sometimes not listed in 
general publications. | Imost in 
possible to do this unk 1 pet 
able to go and get ien himself itl¢ 


he is shown where the it 


rmation may 


v found, for the simple reason that 


there is not sufficient personnel and 
funds to carry on a work as extended 
should like In 


1 


connection with this eposition, Mr. Ste 


as we particular, in 


venson, Chief of tl 
mercial Attaches, should be 
and Mr. Herring, Chief of the 
of Special Investigations 
Commissioners, 


ie Division of Com 
I mentioned, 
Division 
and Trad 
because of their personal 
efforts in enter 
One division in particular at this 
time should be of 
that is the Tariff 
of information about the changes in 
tariff policies, embargoes, etc., of 
various 

ceived, often by 
for ready 

to publish 

time because 


interests and your 
prise. 
interest to you, and 


Division Every bit 


world is re- 
and 
reference It is 


countries of the 
cable, classified 
impossible 
books at the 


conditions are changing so 


any present 
rapidly that what is true this week may 
not be true next week. 


This apparatus that has been 
built up with such care and thought, and 
with such 


Bureau of 


great 


help, known as the 
Foreign and Domest 


expert 
Com 
merce, of the Department of Commerce, 
is at your service, gentlemen, and I can 
you on the part of the 
are thoroughly 
the efforts that your association is mak- 
ing to extend American markets, to up 


hold 


assure Bureau 


: 7 
that we interested in 


American standards of fair prod 


The Russian Market 


By S 
USSIA 1s today the biggest poten- 
tial market for American products 
In the 1913 the 
from all countries 
million rubles of 


imports to Russia 
1,374 
United 


Five 


year 
amounted to 
which the 

States secured 79.1 million rubles 
war and revolution have on 
hand devastated 
means of production, and on the othe 


hand he which has 


vears of 


me Russia’s own 


social revolution 


ucts and fair dealings in the markets 
of the world. Our forces at home and 
abroad are at your service to help you 
to accomplish this end 
Nuorteva 

taken place in Russia has elevated th 
people to a relative standard of livu 

where the broad masses of the peopl 
are apt to require more manufactured 
products than they ever used before 
It is therefore not an exaggeration to 
SAV that if trade Were opened today 
with European Russia where the bulk 


of the population of Russia lives, Russia 


would impart manufactured products 
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Shelve Sof theWorld Are Bare 


For fifty-two months billions of dollars worth of 
created value in commodities were fed into the insa- 
tiable maw of war. For fifty-two months the world 
decreased or totally stopped the production of homes, 
schools, office buildings, public works of vital neces- 
sity, railroad facilities and machinery for peace-time 
uses, farm implements and fertilizers, and many other 
commodities, in order to build ships and eannons, 
make ammunition and uniforms, and to release our 


men for the business of War. 


Now the shelves of the world are bare, and the de 
mand for peace-time goods earth-wide. Here is op- 
portunity! An opportunity that requires for its cap 
ture neither more nor less than any opportunity re- 
quires, and that is work, energy, industry, confidence, 


unity and cooperation, 


Opportunity is here! Let us get busy, and with the 


same faith and confidence and unity of action that 
} 


elped to win the war, let us fill those shelves, and 


empty them, and fill them and empty them again! 


With the quickening of exchange and production to 
ct he Re Aci eee ol ; | ands , ar. P * 
replace the destruction and waste of war, rosperity 
will come to all. With confidence and faith in our 
ability and in each other and working all together. \ 


us face these empty shelves. 


The Time Has Come to Fill Them. LET’S GO! 


Pextile W 
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“No people ever faced a stricken world with such 
great opportunities for individual and general prosper- 
ity as do the American people. Are we about to fritter 
our opportunities away in a contest over an additional 
one per cent return upon capital or an additional twenty 
five cents a day to labor? 

* * 2 

Prices are not coming down in America. The manu- 
facturer who is halting upon the theory that the bottom 
is going to drop out of raw material will find the bot- 
tom out of his business before it is out of raw material. 
The retail merchant who is waiting until he can pur- 
chase cheaper goods will have his store closed by the 
sheriff and no way to get the cheaper goods upon his 
shelves. The man who is now husbanding his resources 
upon the theory that prices are going to take a tumble 
may succeed in washing his shirt into shreds before he 
can buy a much cheaper one, 

* 7 * 

There never was so fine an outlook for the prosperity 
of a people as that which confronts the Republic today 
if it shall only receive the thoughtful consideration of 
American citizens, and shall not be spoiled by the blind 


prejudice of class antagonism and class distinction. 

The whole Republic ought to fiourish, not only with 
prosperity, but also with added grandeur, and men 
ought, each and all, to have the largest opportunity ever 
afforded for individual success, honestly and honorably 
attained.’——-From article by Vice-President Marshall, 
Leslie’s Weekly. 
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for at least one billion and a half of 
dollars a year. 

On the other hand, in as far as I am 
able to judge the situation in the United 
States, this country needs a market of 
an absorbing capacity equal to that of 
Russia, and such a market cannot be 
found anywhere else. The industrial 
countries of Europe are taking vigor- 
ous steps to curtail their imports in 
order to protect their own industries. 
Before the world war American ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise averaged 
$2,379,000,000 for the fiscal years 1913- 
1914. During the war domestic exports 
reached the average sum of $6,037,000,- 
000 for the fiscal years 1917-1918. 
American exports are still considerably 
great—yet it must be understood that 
the amount of manufactured products 
exported to Europe is rapidly decreas- 
ing. The bulk of the present exports 
to Europe represent food stuffs. Europe 
is prepared to go on without American 
manufactured articles. American man- 
ufacturers thus are confronted with the 
possibility that the exports from Amer- 
ica would decrease not only to the 
standard prevailing before the war but 
to a still lower level. In the South 
American market America will meet 
keen competition on the part of Euro- 
pean industrial countries, and in China, 
and in Asia in general Japan seems 
ready to retain her commercial su- 
premacy achieved during the war. 

Russia, on the other hand, is clamor- 
ing for American products and an im- 
partial investigation of the situation 
there will show that she is not only able 
to absorb products but that she is to 
make better terms of payment than un- 
der present conditions could be obtained 
anywhere else. 

Yet, somehow it is not permitted at 
this time to establish trade relations 
with all Russia. Goods are being ex- 
ported to some Siberian and Arctic 
ports—but the trouble is that in those 
parts of Russia there are very few peo- 
ple to use the goods. Notwithstanding 
the popular opinion that the Siberian 
ind the Arctic regions of Russia, which 
are now occupied by forces hostile to 
the regime in European Russia, are the 
nly territories where law and order 
‘revail the conditions in these very 
parts are so unsettled and so confused 
that regular trade can be kept up only 
with the greatest difficulty. On the other 
hand European Russia which is under 
he control of the Russian Soviet Gov 
rnment and comprises a population of 

er one hundred million of people, 

ntrary to many reports is fully ready 
orderly relations with the rest of 
world. I am not here to indulge 
political propaganda and do not want 
speak on the merits or Jhe demerits 
the social order prevailing in Euro- 
Russia. I only want to state as a 

t that Soviet Russia is able and pre 

red to carry on a vast amount of 

le with foreign countries and to pay 

r her purchases in a satisfactory man- 

The impression is being created that 

social order now prevailing in Eu- 
pean Russia may change shortly and 
t therefore it is best not to consider 
sibilities of trading with Soviet Rus- 

For over a year and a half pre- 
ions of a rapid downfall of the pres- 
regime in Russia have been made 


filled. In spite of persistent reports 
Vv again predicting such an outcome 
s obvious that there are less pros- 
ts at this time than at any other time 
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to create in Russia any stable govern- 
ment outside of the one existing in 
Europeon Russia today. 

It is natural that in political circles 
more or less indefinite speculations as 
to the future of Russia still prevail, but 
business men ought not to base their 
trade calculations on dreams. They 
should coldly, without political prej- 
udice, consider the economic opportuni- 
ties in their hands. Approaching in this 
light of common sense the possibilities 
of trade with Soviet Russia today the 
following facts cannot be denied: 

European Russia needs hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of manufac 
tured goods. 

She is particularly eager to buy these 
goods from America first because 
America is politically more disinter- 
ested in Russia than any of the great 
Powers and secondly because America 
is the country which best can fill Rus- 
sian needs. 

Soviet Russia is prepared to use 2 
considerable part of her gold reserve 
to pay in cash for goods purchased in 
America and to overcome the difficulties 
created by the depreciation of Russian 
roubles. She has on hand great quanti- 
ties of products such as flax, hemp, 
hides, bristols, platinum, etc. to make 
up for additional credits 





P. C. WITHERS, MEMBER OF THI 
ADVISORY BOARD 


Che nationalization of industry and 
commerce in Russia, whatever one may 
think about it politically, presents in 
viting features to a foreign exporter, 
in as much as in selling to the Rus 
sian Government as the sole purchasing 
agency of Russia, the necessity and the 
cost of finding individual purchasers in 
Russia is eliminated. 

Russia’s requirements in knit goods 
have been up till now to a very small 
extent satisfied by American industry 
In 1916 only $52,000 worth of knit 
goods were exported to Russia. In 1917 
knit goods to the value of $96,000 were 
exported from the United States to 
Russia. Soviet Russia today would be 
willing to place at once orders of knit 
good manufacturers of every kind, such 
as men, women and children’s hosiery 
and underwear to an initial amount of 
twenty millions of dollars ($20,000,000), 
to be paid in cash as soon as the block 
ade against Russia would be lifted and 
Soviet Russia was allowed to transport 
gold from Russia to the United States. 

America can have a profitable market 
in Russia for the asking. It is within 
her reach at once. 
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MAN To MAN 


A Book Which Has Started a 
New Industrial Epoch 








The treasurer of one of Fall River’s 
largest mills sat up all one night read- 
ing the book and could hardly wait 
until the next day to start the plan in 
operation in his mill. 

One of the largest employers of tex- 
tile labor in the country is so impressed 
that he scarcely talks of anything else 
and has bought copies of the book for 
all his manufacturing friends and asso- 
clates. 

Two of the South’s biggest mills have 2 
already put the plan into operation 
after their heads had read the book. 

Seems almost unbelievable, doesn’t 
itP—that just a book can create such 
unprecedented enthusiasm and action. 
But the point is that those who have 
read the book declare it has created a 
new epoch in industrial relations. It 
gives a plan for Industrial Democracy 
which, tried out in 20 plants, has elim- : 
inated strikes, increased production 30 F 
to 300 per cent., secured bigger pay for 
labor and larger profits for capital. It 
has entirely eliminated labor antago- 
nism and has changed the whole rela- 
tion between employer and employed 
to one of mutual confidence and co- 
operation. 

But it is all in the book and vou want 
the book! 
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“Man to Man—the Story of 


Industrial Democracy” 
By JOHN LEITCH 


$2.00 Postpaid 
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The “House of Westaway” 
has been Enlarged 
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We have just completed additions to our offices 
and increased the personnel of our sales force. 


This growth is the natural result of the rapid 
increase in our business. We believe it is a 
testimonial to the ability of our organization to 
serve clients in an intelligent and practical way. 


Our business is now thoroughly department. 
alized with each department under the super- 
vision of a trained man. We are thus able to 
give even better service than heretofore. 
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HA 


‘Those whom we have had the pleasure of serv 
ing in the past understand what that means. 
Others are invited to make the discovery for 
themselves. 


Textile Machinery— Textile Mull Require- 
ments— Textile Engineering — Textile Mill 
Construction. 
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Knitting and Weaving Yarns of all descriptions. 
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W. J. Westaway Company 
Hamilton, Canada 


TORONTO OFFICE DEMONSTRATION DEPT. MONTREAL OFFICE 
411 Spadina Avenue 26 Gore Street, Hamilton 400 McGill Building 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


This section features Knit Goods, June 7. Wool Manufactures and Power & Engineer- 


N every textile mill, and particularly 

in knitting mills, it is of great import- 
ance to have an accurate record of the 
goods being put through. The writer 
has developed a system which has been 
adopted in several mills, and proposes 
to give an explanation of it in a few 
short articles, of which this is the first. 


Date V/2z7___ __ 1918. 
Ste /6__,Lor210¢_ 


Size /O£_ Les. 502 
KNITTER 33. Doz. O0_ 





Fic.) 


We will take as an example an actual 
proceeding and give dates and numbers, 
tickets and records as_ they 
occurred as the goods passed through 
the mill, from the first operation to the 
case. The lot selected is Number 2106. 
It will be noted in Fig. 1, that this lot 
was taken from knitter on September 
27, 1918. It consists of garments known 


tags, 


Date_.2/27___. 1918 


Stvite _2Z@___ Lor2loe 
Knitrer .&2_ _. Doz_50. 


Fia. 3 





as style 16, and was knit by Number 33 
This lot contained 50 dozen and weighed 
5014 pounds. 

Fig. 1 represents the tag which is tied 
or fastened to the which the 
goods are put. A record of it is then 
made in a book which is kept by the 
time keeper, and this is represented by 
Fis z Each 


bag in 


lot is recorded consecu- 


LooPpER 46 Doz So. 





Fiag.8& 
Wy, | tively. At the same time a ticket is 
Mi | made in duplicate, as represented in 


— Date, Lot 
The 


This ticket shows 
Number, Style and Dozens taken 


Fig, 3. 


Permanent Record of Goods 


in 
By J 


duplicate is handed to the knitter and 
is retained by her till pay day, thereby 
serving as a check against errors, should 
such be made. 

The original the 


ticket is sent to 


Process — Forms 
ae: 


Used 


she carries the extra goods back to the 
knitter who made them. If she finds that 
there is a shortage she must go to the 
knitter and collect a number of stockings 
sufficient to make up the full count 





superintendent’s office, where a perma- 
nent record is made of this lot as shown 
in Fig. 4, after which this ticket is filed 
in a card filing case and becomes a 
time ticket from which the time is later 
made up for the pay roll. 

There is no chance for an error to 
be made unless the time ticket is lost, 
and if this occurs it will be caught from 


the other operations that follow, and 


After the turner has finished the lot 
she puts the goods back into the same 
bag and adds her number or name to the 
tag, represented in Fig. 5, which makes 
her responsible for any shortage or 
damage occurring to this lot till it passes 
the next operation. The mill considers 
that her number on his tag indicates that 
she has counted the lot and found it to 
contain full count 


DATE LOTNOSTYLE KNITTER DOZENS 





corrections can be made before the pay 
roll is made up. 

Fig. 4 represents the permanent 
record kept in the office, and from this 
the inventory of goods in process can be 
taken at any time. It will be noted that 
the record as it now stands shows only 
that a lot has been taken from the knit- 
ter As this lot passes from one 
operation to another, this record will 
progress and show each operation as the 
tickets come to the They are 
usually taken up at the close of the day, 
but cam be taken up any hour in the day 
recorded 


office 


and 


DATE Lot-No Styve Knitter Dozen 





ut in duph 


represented in 


The turner then makes 
a ticket the lot, 
Fig 6, sending the original to the supet 
intendent’s and the 
duplicate for a check against errors and 


to! 


cat¢ 
office retaining 


for other references that might be neces 


sary. When this ticket arrives in the 
superintendent's office, reference is made 
to the permanent record of the lot, as 
shown in Fig. 4, which gives its origin 
and other details This record shows 
that the lot was made by Number 33, 
and this information is also shown on 
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bec ee tol —t—- 

Pic r 

The lot is then passed to the next 
operative, the turner, Number 68, who 
before she turns the stockings must 
count them and see if the full quantity 
of 50 dozens is contained in the bag 
If the count of bundles is correct she 
begins to turn them, counting the num- 
ber of stockings in each bundle. If she 


finds that there is over amount in the lot 





the ticket made out by the turner. Op 
erative Number 68 and the dates are 
then added to the permanent rece rd 


which brings it up to the last handling 


and is represented in Fig 7. 


We will assume that when operative 
Number 68 counted the lot she found 
that it contained fifty bundles, which 
was in accord with the original count, 


but as she proceeded to count the stock 


ings in each bundle she found the count 


of several 


ing, June 14. Cotton Manufactures, June 21. Dyeing. Bleaching and Finishing, June 28. 





Automatic Inventory for Hosiery Mill 


bundles as follows: Three 
stockings 
each; 
twenty-two 


bundles contained twenty-on¢ 

three stockings short in 
bundles contained 
stockings each, or two stockings shert to 
bundle ; 


twenty-three stockings to 


each, or 
seven 
three bundles ( 


each mtained 


each bundle or 










Date %7 ‘1918. 

16 _ Lot2/06 
SIZE_/0z.__ LBS 502 
KNITTER 33 Doz. 40 


TURNER ©8 Doz. 50_ 


FrIG@:.5 


omnatt 
bundles 


stockings each, o1 


one stocking short in each; tive 
contained twenty-five 


one stocking over count to each bundle. 


There were twenty-six stockings short 
in this count and five stockings over, or 
a net of twenty-one stockings short in 





Pate. 97227.__.1918 
Lot2/06 


StTyLe_ /o_ 
KNITTER 33. Doz. 50_ | 
TuRNER GY Doz 50 | 













the entire lot. Operative Num ( 
urse, required to go back to th 
knitte who made the vy yds il d coll t 
from her the twenty-one stockings 
quired to make up the full count 
This little transaction does not show 
up on the tag or the office record as it 
is not cared to make a permanent record 
1 It d show, however, with the 
ticket turned in by Number 68 the 
torm ra Sef lt report writt 
' 
Date .G/27_ _. 1918 
Stvie_J6__ Lot2/O6 
KnitterR_.... Doz _-_-. 
Juaner._.... Doz..... 
Looper _Y6. Doz 30. 
Fig.9 
and pinned to the ticket. This is filed 
in the office, and should frequent short 
ages occur in this knitter’s count, she 1s 
reminded of it. This procedure will 
largely correct the annoyance and so fat 


as this particular knitter is concerned 


the shortages generally stop 
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Trade-Marks 


To the Textile Industry 


Assets in the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
consist largely of TRADE-MARK 
PROPERTY. Is your TRADE- 
MARK PROPERTY adequately pro- 
tected in foreign countries as well as in 
the United States? 


Patents 


Time and money spent to develop a 
business merely creates this property 
right, which in most foreign countries 
cannot be protected unless you have 
complied with the laws relative to the 
patenting of inventions and the registra- 
tion of trade-marks. 


If you or any of your employees have 
inventions which should be protected 
by letters patent, we shall be pleased to 
advise you in regard to obtaining the 
necessary protection. Sketches or a 
model of the invention, and a descrip- 
tion of the device explaining its opera- 
tion, will materially assist us in making 
the search upon which our opinion on 
the question of patentability is based. 


Even though your problem may seem 
trivial do not hesitate to inquire, for in 
that way only can we be of real service 
to you. Mail inquiries will be answered 
promptly, and we urge you to write us 
regarding any patent or trade-mark sub- 
ject that may interest you. 


Upon request we shall gladly furnish 
our booklets on patents and trade-marks. 


MUNN & COMPANY 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICES 


665 Woolworth Building 
New York City 


665 F. Street 


PUAN AU MH 


WasHInoctTon, D. C. 
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Philadelphia Metal 
Drying Forms 





Our new Bevelled Edge ; : 
Form, Flat Shape. Made 

Our Adjustable Toe Form, 
Toe Oval Shape 


in Single or Adjustable 


( in E superiority of these Steam Drying 
and Shaping Forms in finishing and 
shaping all classes of Hosiery has been 
demonstrated in many of the largest mills 
of the country. 


We specialize in making these forms to 
YOUR Special Pattern (without extra cost), 
forming a thin shapely, oval or flat board- 
like metal form, which dries and shapes the 
stocking perfectly. 


We have in actual operation thousands of our 
METAL FORMS on all classes of Hosiery and 


75% 
ARE “ADJUSTABLE FORMS” 


WE ARE GLAD TO FORWARD CATALOG ON REQUEST 
OR REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL 


Standard Machine Co. 


Sole Distributors 


330-340 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Some years ago the writer installed 
this system in a mill, and for more than 
four years we had practically no losses 
from shortage of goods. After the 
writer left to take charge of another 
mill, he was told by the knitting room 
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vestigated, and after some time had 
elapsed they found that one knitter alone 
had been paid for 150 dozens more than 
she had made, besides numerous other 
overpayments of smaller amounts, which 


totalled nearly 1,000 dozens. This was 


DATE. LoT-No Styce Knitter. Dozen Turner Dare. Looper. DATE. 














Fig 10 


foreman that the secretary had immedi- 
ately ordered a change. Things went 
well for a while apparently, but in the 
course of time discrepancies began to 
show between the finishing and knitting 


reports. Conditions were vigorously in- 


not all; a shortage of goods was shown 
all the way through the mill. After the 
investigation the system that had saved 
money for four years was reinstalled and 
is at present in operation. 


(To be 


continued ) 


Silk and Wool Underwear Yarns 


Products Made 


by Different 


Methods of Combining Materials 


By William 


N SOME branches of the underwear 


trade use is made of silk and wool 
yarns in which the materials are mixed 
fiber with fiber preparatory to spinning. 


The illustration at Fig. 1 is an enlarged 





FIG. 1. 


WOO! 
SPINNING 


SILK AND 
BEFORE 


FIBERS MIXED 


lew of the two materials as they are 
melanged in the yarn. The wool con- 
tituent is readily recognized by its char- 
cteristic curving, but the silk fibers are 
ather more clusive, being faintly shown 
fine strands at intervals in the thread. 
Vhen noted. the difference in the thick- 
ess of the silk and the wool fibers is 
nsiderable, and it causes one to won- 
er why such a means of using the silk 
ould ever be employed. 
In yarns where the mixing is done 
reparatory to spinning, the silk fibers 
cur as separate filaments intermingled 
ith wool and do not have an oppor- 
unity of showing a tenth of their beau- 


Their iuster is to a large extent 
ispersed and rendered ineffective. It 
not, strictly accurate to assume that 
e silk element is wasted, for it im- 


rts to the garment an aspect of sub- 
ed sparkle, and imparts an air of un- 
ubted clegance and style which the 
nnoisseur is not slow to detect, and 
fact, many prefer this subdued ele- 
nce to one which strikes the observer 
re forcibly. At the same time, the 
nufacturer of knitted garments has 
weigh up the various means of secur- 

a maximum of effect from a mini- 
1m of expenditure. From this point 
view one is bound to admit that silk 


Davis 


and wool mixed in the fiber is far from 
giving the maximum effect possible from 
the use of such material; the effect o1 
character of the silk is too largely dis 
persed when used in this way 


SILK AND WOOL PLY YARNS. 


A common form of silk and wool yarn 
used by knitting mills is shown in en- 
largement in Fig. 2. The silk and the 
wool are spun separately, and _ later 
doubled and twisted. In this particular 
instance the silk is a 40-2 and has been 
doubled and twisted with another thread 
of its own kind previous to combining 
with the wool yarn, so the completed 
thread is really three-ply. The two ele- 
ments, wool and silk, are noticed to be 
fairly equally balanced. Yarns of this 
type are largely employed for under- 
wear and as a rule the silk element is 
utilized in its pure white form. In this 
example the white is in company with 
a black or dark colored thread which 
produces an effective contrast and shows 
in the garment with decided distinctness. 
The portions of silk that catch the eye 
stand out in clear relief to the dark 
background, and the tiny particles of 
lustrous material show like an array of 
minute pearls in the garment. 





> 


FIG SILK AND WOOL PLY YARN 


The yarn shown at Fig. 2 


used not only in the knitting section of 
the trade, but also in the weaving, in 
fact, it has all the properties of a weav- 
ing thread. The silk is brought up to the 
size of the wool yarn by doubling, and 
the twist is similar to that required for 


is of a type 


trade. For knitting, the 
majority of manufacturers fav: 
looser yarn, and Fig. 


the weaving 
i'r a much 


3 illustrates a type 


of silk and wool thread which bears all 
the traces of a mixed yarn likely to be 


much more suited to the knitted under 
branch 
latte! 


between the 


wear 
| 


In this 


Casc nere 1s 
and 
folded thread 

and is 


small c 


trast silk wool el 
ments of the 


pure white, 


Che silk is 
noted by its dens: 
and compact appearance, while the struc 


ture of the wool 


1 


and 
parallelism among 
The entire space of the il- 
lustration is taken up with less tl 

turn of the twist in tl 

which is half the 
in the same space in Fig 


loose 


thread is 


open with a marked 


the fibers 

lan one 
the two-fold yarn 
number of turns shown 
for the mag 
ification of the two samples is identical 
silk thread is 
and about one-third of the 
the wool constituent 


single 


Rl 


n 
In this case the 


liameter of 


In another very useful yarn we find 
the diameter of the wool thread still 
more increased. Many types are used 
where the wool yarn is up to six times 


ch cases 


thicker than the silk yarn. In su 


there is a further slackening of the 
twist, about two turns per inch being 
quite usual. The slack twist of the two 
fold yarn enables the silk to show it 
larger beads of luster, these catching the 
eve with their full brilliance and giv 
ing to the entire garment an asp t 


great desirability 





FIG. 3. LOOSELY TWISTED SILK AND 
WOOL PLY YARN 
When the manufacturer exports sucl 
articles of underwear to foreign cow 
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es, he is required to give specia 
tention to the question of weight per 
centages of the compenent materials, as 
the percentage of silk present may 
to be known for the purpose of deter 
mining the import duty. Naturally 
to the interest of the ma iC 

ivé ne pe age of silk is | 
possible his should be kept 
nind 1 osing the kind of silk 

o be employed It might happ« 24 

reduction in é f the s 

I woul put the garments in a 
where they would pay a lower d 
avoid the tax entirely 

When one begins to calculate 
percentages on the direct weight bas 
the impression is likely to be gain¢ 

he weight percentage arrived at 
small, for silk, and especially white < 
has a way of filling ve of the 
server which makes it appear more bull 
than is actually the cas¢ lf we 

1 good solid thread, this enables 
light to be reflected in unbroken ray 


general bulk of the thread 


that the 


+7 ; = 
eTeatiy increased 
| ht ntac f silk m 
ihe weight percentage Suk m 
‘ 1 1 
pidly calculated by well known met 
needed thi 


ods. If the wool counts ar 
oi 


can be easily calculated by unravelling 
Te ; oa 
a piece of the folded yarn. This meth 


1 


1f calculation is earnestly recommended 


: a ' 

in the case ot the export tt ide w 

the exact percentage of silkis demand: 

In some cases lax methods of giving tl 

proportions are resorted to in the thought 

com. oh ] ee eee er 1 
at thereby he proportion of ilk 


mav be underestimated As a rule this 


will be 


found erroneous, for the avera 


h 


nas little idea ot the mall 


1 





silk required to give at 
. | | { 


puate effect in the tapric, nd WwW 
would seem on sight 15 per « 
by weight, is often found on weigl 


or testing to be a much smaller p1 
portion In the 
facturer himself it is 


interest of the manu 


mended that accurate means of giving 
he weight percentage ol the ilk he 
adopted so that the customs may I 





satisfied and also that the manutacturet 


may be prevented from paying 1 
than the duty demanded 
If in a certain case it is found that tl 


silk varn is too small in size ¢ 


vith the wool varn, a coarser count 

he empl ved, or one of the fine 

could emploved as a two-fold yarn, 
T these silks are not alw i\ at | 1 
1 large assortment of count 


Investigation of Wool Scouring 


A Pivotal 


Fiber and 








— scouring of raw wool before 
manufacturing it into yarn is, like 
the sizing of cotton warps, a very im 


Any mistakes made 
influence 


portant operation 
at this point 
quality of 


verv largely the 


goods made, as well as the 


production obtained; thus, in a very true 


sense, this process is pivotal. How 
ever, unlike the sizing of cotton warps, 
this process is a relatively expensive 


one and involves the use of large quan 
tities of water, steam and scouring ma- 


terials. So that both 


from the view- 
point of economy in the present proc- 
ess, as well as from the angle of large 


Process 


Action 


of 


Solvents 


Condition 


of 





ouring 





equent 


proce 


ion and satisfactory product 


produc t 
particular] 


subsequent processes, it 15S 


essential that wool scouring be car 
fully and properly done 
WHAT RAW WOOL CONTAIN 

The wool as it comes from the sheep’ 
back, or wool “in the grease,” 1 vel 
dirty, containing up to 80 per cent f 
foreign matter. Wool fibers in the 
grease, magnified 55 times, are shown in 
Fig. 1. The large lumps are dirt and 
volk The wool also carries 12 to 20 
per cent. of moisture. The yolk, so- 


called, consists of wool grease and suint 
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A Southern Peeler | 
. - YarnofMorethan | 
P Yj fp Y 
Yy ff . WY 
/ Usual Merit Y/ 
Yj 
Mo Y)WEBB Peelers are produced Yj 
Wf 
under conditions which make for YW, 
perfect yarn. Southern Spun you get Yi 
the advantage in price. “ Morowebb YY 
Y 
the name which guarantees uniformity, Y 
Y 
strength and loftiness. V 
We would like the opportunity to Y/ 
quote and submit samples for your re- y 
quirements. Z ] 
— Y L, 
Morowebb Peelers, 50s to 70s Yi 
Single, 2 and 3 ply. Warps, Skeins, Cones, Y/ 
Tubes. Wet or Dry Twist Y/f 
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Thurlow Worsted Mills | 


FRED WOLSTENHOLME, Prop. 


Spinners of : 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System) 


For the Knitting Trade Only : 
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Chester, Penna. 
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Scouring, fulling or bleaching pro- 
cesses depend upon the Soap used. 


The purity of Fisk Mill Soaps in- 
sures satisfactory results. They 
have had the confidence of Textile 
Manufacturers for sixty years. 


Dept. T. W. 


American Textile Soap Co. 


Successors to Fisk Mfg. Co. 


- e 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Office Sun Building, 150 Nassau Street 
EM TT 
1 
FOUNDED 1884 INCORPORATED 1914 


_ Thomas Henry & Sons, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


"Carded or Combed, White and Colored 


COTTON YARNS 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
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TIOGA MILLS 
OFFICE AND MILLS, [RENTON AVE., TIOGA AND COLLINS STS. 
Special Merinos in the Natural and 


Sanitary Mixtures for the Underwear 
trade. 


Through tube shuttle cops in Natural 
and Bleached ready for the loom. 


Oxford Mixes, all blends for the 
Sweater, Knitting and Weaving trade. 


Single and Two Plys 
E COPS SKEINS CONES CHEESES 


SALT TTT TR 


HUTTON EOHO COCHIN 
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The wool grease is a mixture of several 
substances, most of which have more 
the nature of the wax than of the veg- 
etable fat. The suint, which consists of 
the dried-up sweat of the animal, cor 

sists chiefly of potassium compounds of 
1 
i 


eic and stearic acids, certain other 





FIG. 1. WOOL IN THE GREASI 


more volatile acids, and mineral matte! 
as phosphates, chlorids and sulphates 
\lcohol will dissolve the waxy bodies 
and potassium salts of fatty acid, leav 
ing the fiber as shown in Fig. 2. Pe 
troleum ether, a purified form of gaso 
line, will dissolve or carry away me- 
chanically nearly all the 
Fiber treated in this manner is shown 
in Fig. 3. Warm water will emulsify 
and remove part of the impurities, but 
leaves a large quantity in or on the fiber 
This is clearly shown in the micro 
photograph, Fig. 4, which shows fibers 
which were steeped in warm water 
The fiber here is apparently much 
larger, as much of the yolk still adheres 
to it. Also, a considerable amount of 
ammonium salts is found in the suint. 
For industrial purposes, the volatile 
solvents are not to any extent used, 
owing largely to the great danger of 
fire, and to the fact that these sub- 


impurities 
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stances can be removed very satisfac- 
torily by water and alkaline solutions. 
THE WOOL SCOURER’S PROBLEM 

Common practice of wool scouring 
is to “steep” the wool with water be- 
tween 130 and 100 degrees F., removing 
ill the water soluble matters and some 
f the fats. The next process is the 
scouring proper, in which the wool is 
treated with alkaline scouring agents 
such as soda ash, potash, or carbonate 
of ammonia. These alkalies react to con 
vert the fatty acids into soaps, and thus 
aid in the emulsifying of the wax and 
other insoluble matter on the fiber. The 
temperature at which these alkalies 
should be used is 140 degrees F. or be- 
low. Usual practice puts it at least 10 
degrees below that Higher tempera- 
ures, either in steeping or scouring 
processes, will cause the wool to be per- 
manently discolored. Excessive amounts 
of alkali give similar effects, and also 
are apt to greatly weaken the fiber. So, 
then, the wool scourer’s problem is to 

. 
wh wrt 


a 


J q« * 
Phebe? 
i ? ; 
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FIG. < WOOL EXTRACTED WITH ALCOHOI 


prevent, by maintaining proper tempera- 
tures and amounts of alkali, wool fibers 
from becoming discolored, matted, or 
harsh, thus avoiding serious losses in the 
finished product 

(To be continued.) 





Definition of Textile Research 


Abstract of Paper Presented Be- 


fore the British 


Textile Institute 


By J. H. Lester. 


NALYSIS, testing and investiga 
tion are not research. They are 
frequently necessary in carrying out 
research, but they no more constitute 
research than do weighing, measuring 
reading and observation. T] 


of research involves, or cons 


essence 





ists in, the 
doing of something that has not been 
done before or in doing something in 
a new way. If analysis is applied to a 
substance not previously analyzed, it 
may or may not involve research ac- 
cording to whether known methods are 
sufficient for th 

have to be devised, or the old ones 1m- 
A search or survey of existing 
literature on a particular subject re- 


sults in nothing more than a compila 
' ] 


1¢ purpose, new ones 





proved 


tion or an abstract unless out of the 
information obtained some new theory 
is advanced or some new generaliza- 
tion arrived at. It may be a re-search, 


but it is not research; it is investig 


[The practical application of this cor 
clusion is of value, for it limits tl 
analytical work of a research labora 


tory t testings as 


Se al aan 
such analyses an¢ 


are essential to research, and 


the rest to analytical chemists, testing 





houses, and physical laboratories; an 


if the facilities they offer are not 


1 


enough for the industry, they should b 





extended. The natural growth of 
National Physical Laboratory, — the 
Bradford Conditioning House, and the 
Manchester Testing House is evidence 





enough that their facilities are increas 
ingly used and appreciated. In som: 
degree, these institutions conduct re¢ 
search; but it is difficult to see how 
any of them could be properly utilized 
as a center of research for the whole 
textile industry However, in view of 
the peculiarly advantageous position oc 
cupied i 
relation to th 


funds at disposal, there is full 


vy some oF these institut 


cation for utilizing them to 
research still further in special 
tories. The great amount of industrial 
research they are cont 
in is certainly not generally app 





ciated 
" PURE RESEARCH 
‘Pore n¢ tal research is 
erally understood to mean th 


ich has no immediate industrial ob 


and in referenc: which a finally 
useful application of the result is ol 
scure. In the case of “applied” or 
industrial research, the final object 
already fixed. Thus a fairly we 
marked distinction is presented, though 








1 
s}1 
Li 





ot course there is a considerable area 
of ground where the two classes merge 
Pure research is very frequently in- 


volved in industrial research 





the case of analysis, pure research—re 
search for its own sake—should not be 
indulged in by the institution devoted 
to industrial research. 

Quite rightly, the universities are the 
homes of pure research, and they should 
be encouraged by every possible means 
to develop this position As in the 
case of analysis, again, if the facilities 


now afforded are insufficient they 


ey 
should be extended. and the time of the 
industrial laboratory should not be oc- 
cupied in this work unless and except- 
ing where such pure research is neces- 
sary for any industrial purpose in view 
1e manufacturer wants analysis, he 
must go to the analyst; if he wants pure 
research, he must go to the university 
or other public institution; and if he 
wants industrial research for his own 
special use, he must either set up his 
own laboratory or pay for the work to 
e done outside 

Here and there th manutacturer 


knows wl he wants and goes to the 








tion he will go < n, as he does at pres- 
ent, blaming each and every institution 
because it does not answer to his im 


mediate calls Now this is perhaps 
clear enough to the trained scientist, but 
it is a point that may well be driven 
home by illustration. Let us suppose 
fhat 2 spinner is troubled with dirty 
places in his yarn. He is very likely to 

ty ir oma to she rom the 
h etoy his 1 i matte tor reé 





FIG. 3. WOOL EXTRACTED \ | ETHER 


search Vhere is the research labor 
tory for the textile industrv 2” li 


many cases it is not research at 





' ‘ ‘ ae 
that he needs, but analysis or a littl 
scientific knowleds In this instance 
it is analvsis which will show whethe 
the stains are due to iron, oil, ef 
paint or tar. The analyst can sett] 
point, leaving the spinner to find 


what the analvst may not be abl 





him, where the stains came f1 
But let us suppose the spim 
found out that the stains are due 
oil and either tha hey I 
voided r that e! larg 
stocl a ec! lread I ed 1¢ 
I bec n que oO is to } 

the stains are e removed or how 
elrec t e minin | As n ti 
I Tact, 1 i }« th mict 
e] cl tt O 
vers y I i é rch 
laborati | ed oO industt il work 
Yet 1 ug ind <¢ lete investi 
gatior ( this p lem would e oft 
relative St ] value t n¢ particul I 
spinner, and the cost of the research 
would onsiderable Taken up by 


a research institution, maintained by 
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the whole industry, howeve the ex- 

sy ‘ t tit ] 
pense wo 1 e ¢ \ ustihnadle 

l ¢ ve - ie. st rT \ solut i 
f 4 ] ] 
oO the pre ¢ 1 W I s es tr pt 
res ches migh € Le require 1 
nd n¢ nost caretul col siderati I 
W Id have t e Give o the sel 

I I > 1¢ > id? Cre h i x ( \ 





yield the desired results with the least 
expenditure of money, time and effort 


. : } +} ] } mit 
Some of these researches would be quite 

















useless in contri ing to a satistactory 
solution of the spinner’s difficulty, but 
they might be u l to t nd 
bleaching, or other trades ich pur 
research would de er] ip h t 
dete gent act l { various coll ) 
( S ims €& a | x \ h ¢ 
effect of sp > 
oil stains; with ett< 

irot ipper or ¢ ct 
datio r othe ( I Thine 1 
and with the phys ( tions 

Vv various solvent ) very | ( 
ex W | ot kind ] | 
ou cle { . 
tie 

LIMITS I EX RESEARCH 

To efi | 1 tex ‘ 
sea 1 
wise ti m 1 ‘ r t 
of the Init Str il | 1 1 il 

ire Ss hi ( bee il ed 
( ns quel tly T itte } will ( 
cle te dt iW i Ine elwee ese 
and manufacture itsel lr) fhiculty 
is, perhaps, greater in tl case of 
textil industry th 1 ( ne¢ 
electricity and chemistry, for it 1 ire 
ly re enized vet tna { textile 
indu Ss dehnite based 1 nh p Cs 

l cl mis \ 

In very general terms another line of 
eparation may be laid down between 
pure and applied research, and will be 
found very eful in distinguishing 5 

e means ot developm ( each 
Ol ratio l lu Pu eseal h i 
generally carried out in the univers! 
ties, is distinctly communal or socialis 


tic jn its tendency and affects; it is « 


tributory to the fundamental object « 


political economy ~ the greatest 


of the greatest number.” There can be 





no question, therefor 5 that pure re 
search should be the mau ject, if 
the sole object, t an resea i ¢€a ed 
ut y an institution unive I 
laboratory supported public | 
funds 
ll al 1 t 
} Ol EVI 
2U | 
Applied « 1 
| 

| I 
denci it ma ( le 1 

( 1 eT 1¢ p T I 
| Sate a ot 
ivancement nd in that case public 
f the benef thers may be 
sented Since t \ classes ot 

' ' 
earch have their common object r 
(C ontinued page 119) 
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NATIONAL SILK 
_ DYEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bldg., 5 Colt Street 
New York Salesroom, 102 Madison Ave. 
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MERCERIZERS 


ALL GRADES OF SKEIN YARNS 
FINE LUSTER AND SOFT 
FINISH WITH OUR SPECIAL 
PROCESS 


Write for Prices 
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HUQ LULU 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every descrip- 
= tion for every class of textile manu- 
facture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated especially to meet 
the requirements of the hosiery and 
knitting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—AllI silk 
and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing 


WORKS: 


Paterson, N.J. Dundee Lake, N. J, 
Allentown, Pa Williamsport, Pa. 
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Manufacturers of 


The Standardized Radmoor Hosiery 


Second and Westmoreland Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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~ NEEDLES | 


An efficient house for taking care 


of your NEEDLE troubles. 
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E Hosiery s If you have a surplus—let us know 
2 Dyeing = we will help you. 
: Machine Z If you have a shortage—let us 


know—we will help you. 
from 20 to 30 


lbs., motor 
driven. 


All your wants for Spring-beard 
Needles, can be taken care of for 
Reading and Schubert & Saltzer 
Machines. 
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We have installed every facility for 


e also make Belt driven machines 
from 20 to 400 lbs. 


taking care of Export business in 


the Hosiery and Underwear line. 


GUSTAV A. RUMPF 


S. E. cor. 8th and Locust Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Can give references 
from leading dyers. 


JENSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
PALMYRA, N. J. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEX- 


Prices Paid for Work on Hosiery 
Technical Editor: . 

Will you kindly give me the prices paid 
for the following finishing operations on 
men’s and women’s silk or mercerized ho- 
siery: boarding, pressing, pairing, folding, 
boxing, mending and examining; also put- 
ting on tickets and gold stamps? 
to start in finishing for the mills. 


I propose 
(3591) 
The prices paid for all classes of work 
depend largely on the location and on 
the supply and demand, consequently 
your scale will be governed by the pre- 
vailing weekly earnings of the female 
help in the district. There will be a 
difference in prices paid on silk and mer- 
cerized goods, as silk is much more trou- 
blesome to handle. The following fig- 
ures give about the general average. 


MERCERIZED 
Ladies Half Hose 
et a ee ee 3e. 2%c 
PUNE, kulnis wikia samen le. %c. 
POI 65.40 602k dwiweee lec. le 
SILK 


Ladies Half Hose 


POR wins aa avakee 4%c. 3c. 
POs. ss inévuse neue 1%ec. ic. 
POA. sis itscecibanaene 2%c. 14c. 


As to mending, that is one of the most 
particular operations in hosiery manu- 
facturing. A good mender will probably 
earn more for a mill than any other fe- 
male employe. A stocking mended so 
that it cannot be noticed represents the 
difference between a good product anda 
second. A mender may be paid in ac- 
cordance with what is salvaged. Folding 
is usually done by the pairer. When 
stockings are inspected and paired, they 
are folded, except where the gold stamp 
is put on. It is customary to have sev- 
eral girls in such establishments who 
are all-round help, and who are usually 
paid by the day or week. These hands 
are usually the ones used for boxing and 
stamping. 


Spots on Goods from Hosiery Ma- 
chine Lubricant 


Technical Editor: 

We are having an unlimited amount of 
trouble with oil spots on our hosiery. In 
fact, this is getting to be so serious that it 
is quite difficult for us to get any quantity 
of goods to be used for bleached, or for 
any color other than black. We would like 
to know if there is any kind of oil we can 
use On our machines that would prevent 
this, or any kind of oil that will not spoil 
the fabric for white and colors? (3589) 

rhis trouble can be entireiy eliminated 
1y taking the machine heads apart and 
cleaning thoroughly. Put all the bright 
parts in a sieve and wash in a strong 
solution of hot caustic soda and then 
rinse in hot water. Be sure to remove 
all trace of the soda from the slots in 
the cylinders or you may have a long 
job to dig it out after it dries. You 
can easily wash it out if you use plenty 

‘f water. Clean with gasoline all painted 
parts and those parts in the machines 
which come in contact with the work, 
then wipe clean with clean waste. Next 
reassemble the machines and oil spar- 
ingly with the mineral stainless oil which 
is in common use by hosiery manufac- 
turers. For silk almost no oil is used on 
the sinker heads. Do not use wood al- 
-ohol in cleaning. 

A knitter replies to this question as 
follows: The above trouble is found 
everywhere. The best method is to lubri- 
cate the needles and sinkers with tallow, 
ind after knitting a few dozen stock- 
ings, or running until the goods are not 
stained from the needles and _ sinkers, 
run the machines several days without 
further oiling of the needles and sink- 
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can be given which will be of immediate 
others in the same line. 


' Inquirers should give the fullest information and data pos- 
sible. In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent 


In this way answers 


technical value to the correspondent and to 
Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery improve- 
ments, methods of management, the markets, etc., 
legitimate discussion on the views expressed 


are especially invited as well as any 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the 


name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR 


ers. Use the clean hose for white and 
colors, and the stained ones for black. 

Another knitter to whom the question 
was submitted makes the following com- 
ments: This trouble is not new. All 
mills are compelled to dye black a heavy 
percentage of rejects of bleached goods. 
The main cause of this condition is in 
the help using too much oil on the ma- 
chines. Wash out bearings with gasoline 
and go over working parts with cloth 
saturated with gasoline to clean up all 
dripping oil. Use very little oil in lubri- 
cating machines; a drop or two on bear- 
ings is sufficient. It is good policy to 
have certain machines kept specially on 
white or bleached goods, and on these 
machines use as little oil as it is possi 
ble to get along with, not allowing the 
operators to oil them, but having the 
fixer attend to it. 


Textile Mill Lighting 
Technical Editor: 

Our lighting equipment was installed sev- 
eral years ago, and we plan to revamp it 
during the coming summer Can you refer 
us to any recent articles on textile mill 
lighting and point out some of the develop- 
ments that have taken place? (3566) 

The enquirer will find articles on tex- 
tile mill lighting in the following issues 
of TrextiteE Wortp JourNaL: Jan. 12, 
1918; June 1, 1918; July 6, 1918; Aug. 3, 
1918; Jan. 11, 1919; Feb. 1, 1919; Nov. 
1, 1919. 

Among the notable developments in 
textile mill lighting during the past two 
or three years are the greater use of 
general illumination and the semi-direct 
and indirect systems, the use of larger 
lighting units with higher intensities at 
the work, and the adoption of more eff- 
cient reflectors carefully designed for 
lamps of greater wattage. These changes 
have been brought about through the in 
itiative of the lighting equipment manu 
facturers in developing more efficient 
lamps and accessories, and by the great- 
er interest of textile manufacturers in 
adequate illumination of their mills. An- 
other contributing factor has been the 
construction of new mills with fewer ob- 
structions to light, and the more common 
provision of white surfaces on walls and 
ceilings. 

The advantages that the mills have 
found they can obtain with increased 
light and general illumination, or at 
least general illumination combined with 
localized lighting, may be summed up 
as follows: (1) Greater production for 
the same labor cost; (2) Better accu- 
racy in workmanship; (3) Reduced ac- 
cident hazards; (4) Reduction of eye 
strain; (5) Surroundings made more 
cheerful; (6) Work performed with less 
fatigue; (7) Order, neatness and sanita- 
tion promoted; (8) Superintendence ren- 
dered more effective. The relative num- 
ber of installations of localized lighting 
and general illumination as found in 
textile mills is changing, and we con- 
stantly find more installations of the lat- 
ter. This, of course, means the use of 
larger lamps, and we now find more 100, 


150, 200, 250 and up to 500 watt sizes. 
In the most progressive mills the inten- 
sities provided are now well above the 
requirements of the various lighting 
codes. 

In some cases where color values are 
important, such as dyeing departments, 
mixing and picking rooms in woolen 
mills, and boarding and matching rooms 
of knitting mills, the so-called daylight 
lamps are finding more use. These lamps 
have advantages for use wherever col- 
ored work is processed, but on account 
of their lower efficiency they will proba 
bly be used only where color discrimina 
tion is extremely important. 

With the constant tendency toward the 
use of larger and more economical sizes 
of gas-filled incandescent lamps, it is 
necessary to provide uniform distribution 
and avoid shadows and glare, and the 
manufacturers of accessories have devel- 
oped new and more efficient types of 
reflectors. 


Trouble in Making Felt 
Technical Editor 

The writer is having some trouble in the 
manufacture of felt; caused by fiber adher- 
ing to the duck and muslin aprons, due no 
doubt to the nature of the size Can you 
suggest an easy method of eliminating this 


size without injuring the fabric? (3587) 


The enquirer does not give enough 
information to enable us to answer defi 
nitely. It is at the former card aprons 
or at the hardener aprons and sheets that 
the trouble occurs? It may be in either 
place. In order to advise intelligently 
we must know in which department the 
fibers are adhering to the aprons. If in 
the former it is most likely the condi- 
tion and quality of stock that causes the 
trouble. If in the hardening process it 
is more than likely that it is the sheets 
used and not the apron. If you will 
furnish this information and also state 
what weight of apron and sheets ar 
used, we may be able to assist you. 


Yellow Stains on Knitted Fabric 
Technical Editor 

Enclosed find samples of knitted fabric 
with yellow spots. Kindly advise the cause 
of these and the remedy, if possible The 
samples are bleached with the _ electric 
bleaching solution testing 4 per cent. and 
are boiled for ten hours in a caustic boil 
Our bleacher thinks that there is iron in 
the water used, and we have tried several 
of the methods mentioned in the TEXTILE 
WorRLD JOURNAL, to stop the trouble But 
we find that we cannot overcome it en- 
tirely, and there still remain several spots 


in each batch (3581) 
Somewhere in the course of opera- 
tions the goods are coming in contact 
with iron. The treatment now given 
the goods is all right and when prop- 
erly carried out should give no trouble. 
It is possible that iron in the water 
could cause this difficulty, but it is more 
than likely that the iron is present in 
the pipes and is carried into the process 
in this way. This is more likely than 
that it is present in the water as drawn 


from its source. By looking over your 


pipe lines and the condition of your 
layout you will, no doubt, find the 
\ ) , 

source of the trouble It is much be 


ter to remedy it at this point than to 
wait until the damage is done and then 


treat it chemically, which always results 


in lowering the tensile strength of th 
finished goods 


Bleached Knitted 


Tenderness in 
Webbing 
Technical Editor: 

Inquirer No. 3572, whose question was 
printed in the May 17 issue, will be in 
terested to learn that tenderness in cot 
ton knit fabrics has been entirely over 
come in the writer’s mill by the employ 
ment of a peroxide bleach. The brown 
iron spots on bleached fabrics men 
tioned by the inquirer result most com 
monly from the drippings from over 
head iron pipes, and can be avoided by 
suitably protecting such pipes, or by us 
ing pipes and equipment made out ot 
anti-rust material 

BLEACHER 


Fires with Sulphur Black 
rechnical Editor: 

I am writing to see if you can give us 
iny information on the likelihood of dryer 
fires being caused by sulphur black Wwe 
are having a little trouble and in most 
cases the fire occurs when sulphur black is 
going through the dryer As far a we 
know we ire using a reasonable formula 
ind taking all the ordinary precautions to 
have the stock well washed We had at 
least one fire while the dryer was running 


ure of 220°F The only oth 


at a temperat 
possibility that we can see ts the oil used 
on the inside bearing This, however, is a 
gas engine cylinder oil of fairly high flash 
point We think that it is more a question 
of general principles than a specific black or 
a specific formula We will very much ap 
preciate any information that you can get 
of stock made from steel, called steel wool 


This trouble was a common occur 
American 
made sulphur black. It is due to a sul 
phur compound formed on the fiber 
during the dyeing. To prevent 
five parts of neutral turkey red oil and 
one part of mineral oil are taken and 
after mixing made into a warm bath 
containing 3 per cent. of the mixturs 
The goods, after dyeing and washing, 
are treated to this bath. Not only is 
the trouble done away with, but a 
clearer and purer black results. The 
main trouble falls back on the dyestuff 


rence in the early days of 


this 


Mineral Wool 


Technical Editor 

We understand that there is some kind 
of stock made from steel, called steel woo 
which can be used in place of artificial silk 
garnetted stock in making yarns We will 
appreciate it very much if you will give u 
names of parties who are making this mate 


rial or deal in same (35 


There is a mineral wool by-product of 
steel manufacture, which is used for in 
sulation purposes, but we do not see how 
it could be worked in carding, spin 
ning or other textile processes. It is 
not really a fiber, although it looks like 
fiber, but is a crystal, and upon wetting 
or subjection to friction it loses its 
fibrous condition. H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Co., who have offices in Boston, 
New York, and other large cities can 
supply samples. We believe the material 
sells for about two cents a pound. 
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tour Complete Line of Knitting iaeen | 
Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 


Automatic Ribbed 
Shirt and Drawer 
Machines 


Machines for Rib and 
Shaker Sweaters 


Pineapple Stitch 
Knitting Machines 


Border Machines 
Bathing Suit and 
Jersey Sweater Ma- 


chines 


Automatic Racking 


Machines 
Toque Machines 
Design Knitting Ma- 


chines 


Write for Catalogue 
and full information 
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Like the Midnight ia 


The “ACME” | 


is eternally at it 


mM 


VMTN 


are in the hosiery business 
you it to make to 
turn out a big product of the best 


If you 


are in money, 


quality at the lowest cost. 


Then your course is plain. You 


must use the knitting machine that 


is eternally at work in your behalf. 


That machine is the “ ACME.” 
Want a Catalog? 


Have you ever tried 


Acme Latch Needles? 
ACME KNITTING MACHINE & NEEDLE COMPANY | 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 
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“DUBIED” Flat Knitting Machines 
“DUBIED” LINKS and LINKS (Pearl Stitch) 


Hand and Full Automatic Power Machines 
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Stock of Machines, Needles and Supplies for Prompt Delivery : 
Regular Shipments Received from Switzerland Despite the War 7 


Write today for new Stock list “A” 


Dubied Machinery Co. 
E. O. SPINDLER, Agent 
350 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE. 
_ WINDERS IN USE | 
| Ripon aniline 





_ IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Doubling Spoolers for Doubling 2,3 or more ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop 
Skewers, Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps 
Made and Repaired at Short Notice. 


i; GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CLINTON F. PAYNE; Sec’y and Treas. 
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SELF-COOLED FAN 





Equipment That Embodies 


Distinctive Features 


Ventilating 


Ventilation in textile mills is a mat- 
ter that cannot be considered alone on 
account of its inter-relation with 
perature humidity. It is evident 
that natural ventilation fulfills the re- 
quirements only under the most favor- 
able conditions, and for only a part of 
the year. In rooms where the air is 
laden with vapors from processes, natu 


tem 
and 


ral ventilation cannot be depended upon 





I L G SELF-COOLED MOTOR FAN 


t all. Under these circumstances mill 
men will be interested in the self-cooled 
motor propeller fan, brought out by the 
I LG Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago 
This fan is easy to take care of 
unaffected by 


and is 
high temperatures, acids 
r moisture. 
The motor is covered and protected 
shown in the accompanying illustra 
tion, and is also ventilated and cooled 
The suction that is created at the center 
the fan draws a small quantity of ait 





ROSS SECTIONAL VIEW OF I L G FAN 
m the outside into the vent pips 
wn at the lower right of the illus 
tion—and through the motor, thus 
ntilating it. There is said to be no 


lency to draw dirt or grease through 
hood into the motor, because the air 


ssure 1s equal both inside and out 
of the hood. The motor is open 
complete inspection by throwing 
k the hood 

will be noted that the flanges ar 
rally proportioned, protecting — th 
wheel and making a pleasing and 
ible installation possible. The steel 


<es and rims are electrically welded; 
es stamped to template and electri- 
spokes. The hub is 


making the wheel 


’ welded to 
b d and 
pe fectly true, and running without vi- 
| on, thus insuring long life to bear- 


reamed, 
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ings. The bearings are connected by a 

pipe so that both bearings ar¢ 
from the front and there is no 
danger of the back bearing being neg 
lected. 


copper 
oiled 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTERS PROTECT FAN 


\utomatic shutters are used on the 
outside of the propeller fans to protect 
the fan when not running, and to keep 
out wind, rain and cold. These shutters 
ire built of special hard rolled alum 
inum leaves, and are moisture proof 
They need no attention after they are 
installed. When the fan is running the 
shutter is held open by the force of the 
air current; when the fan is shut off the 
shutter closes automatically by gravity 

Wherever propeller fans are installed 
within seven feet or less of the floor, it 
is well to protect them with 
Woven wire guards are provided which 
are strong and durable, and do not ob- 
struct the flow of air to the fan. Guards 


guards 


can be furnished in one, two or three 
ections, and can be attached to any 
1 |. G fan in service at any time. All 


sections are interchangeable. 


Business News 





Aberthaw Opens Buffalo Office 
The 


\berthaw Construction Company 


of Boston has recently opened a per- 
manent office in Buffalo, N. Y., at 918 
Ellicott Square. The company has for 


some time been represented in this city 


and this fact is one of the reasons for 


the opening of a permanent ofhe: H 


C, Heddinger, who has been with the 
\berthaw organization for some time, 
will be in charg 

a os ; ; 

furner Construction Co. Moves 


Boston Office to Larger Quarters 
The 


Turner Construction Company 


has moved its Boston office from 45 
\lilk Street, to 178 Tremont Street, in 
irder to secure the much larger space 
that is needed to care for the increas- 


ing business that is directed from Bos- 
ton, and also for the purpose of main 
New England a complete unit 
Services which were formerly _per- 
formed in the New York office will now 
be handled locally 


engineering work, 


taining in 


in Boston, including 
purchasing, and in 
complete 


tact every lunction Oo a 


Employes on Directorate 


It is announced that the I L G Electric 





Ventilating Company of Chicago has 
under consideration a plan for allow- 
ing its employes to elect a f 
the board of directors. This company’s 


alre idy have a 


member of 


cmployes large voice 
in the internal affairs of the corporation. 
\ welfare committee consisting of work 
ers is in existence. Commencing with 
welfare work pure and simple, the func 

ns of this have expanded 
until it now acts as an advisory 

: 1 


board of control on internal 


committee 
com 
mittee or 
policy. It is composed of ten depart 
ment heads and five men from the office, 
including the secretary, 
engineer, producti n exp 
ing agent. The committee 
everything 


vice president, 
rt and purchas- 
passes on 
almost connected with the 
operation of the including pay- 
rolls and classification of The 
company also has had a profit-sharing 


system in operation for several years 


plant, 
wages 


Definition of Textile Research 


(Continued from page 115) 


advancement of and 
communal or co-operative manufacture 
is an ideal to which we may not yet 
aspire, there is justification for the con- 
clusion that, to extent our 
universities and public research labora- 
tories may be developed or multiplied, 
the individual manufacturer must 
to his own research laboratory for the 


industry, since 


whatever 


look 


development of his particular interests 
He has no right to ask for or expect 
advantage in the absence 
of personal effort and personal expen- 
diture 

The Advisory Council for Research 
doubtless fully appreciates the position 
just stated. But under the heading 
“Method of Approach,” contained ir. 
its first annual report, it presents an 
apology for embarking a. once upon a 
large industrial research so 
as to obtain quick results, leaving the 
effective “ encouragement of research in 
pure ‘await the return of 
peace.” 


any exclusive 


scheme of 


science’”’ to 
However 
been for 
force the 
quick results, no 


necessary it may be 
certain other indus- 
pace and to obtain 
greater mistake could 
be made than to attempt in the textile 
industry, and before peace is secured, 
the solution of great industrial prob- 
lems by means of the Government-aided 
action of associated manufacturers 
skilled re- 
state of 
industry ren- 


1m py ssible of achieve- 


and has 
tries to 


he limited number of 
search workers and the present 
scientific evolution of the 
der such 


ment in the 


results 
time at disposal 
NEED FOR ORGANIZATION 


real need of the 
what it 


The 


today is 


industry of 
has been for genera- 
tions, only that the need is more press- 
ever—the organization of in- 
educational, 


agenck 5 on 


ing than 
dustrial, research and co- 
operative scientific and, 
therefore, commonsense lines. Research 
royal road to success 

If our industry had arrived at the 
tate of development of the purely 
chemical, dyeing, or electrical indus- 


tries, it 


alone offers no 


would be useful to discuss the 


establishment of research laboratories 
in our works But 


two laboratories confining 


since the one or 


their efforts 


to textile research have only 
menced operations in this country with- 
early to deal 
adequately with the final means where- 
by the individual manufac 
benefited It is 
sary to impress upon each manufacturer 
the need for personal effort, so that he 
may be prepared to make use of the as- 
sistance which co-operative effort will 
eventually provide. 

In dealing with the needs of the tex- 
tile industry it is convenient to consider 
the manufacture of dyes as a separate 
industry, a part of the chemical indus- 
try. At this point we may enter an- 
other detached parenthesis, to the effect 
that of all the recently published in- 
formation on the subject of research 
the report of the Advisory Council pre- 
sents the most comprehensive survey. 


com- 
in the year, jit is too 


is to be 


t 


turer 


none the less neces- 


LACK OF 


An absolutely 
to any research is the ascertainment of 
what has already done by other 
workers on The path of 
search must be pursued on the journey 
of research. Any worker who neglects 
this duty arrogates to himself, unin- 
tentionally perhaps, exclusive knowl- 
edge of his subject, a crime that de- 
serves nothing less than the attentions 


CLASSIFIED LITERATURE, 


necessary preliminary 


been 
similar lines 


s*) 
4s 
— 
wo 


of a mental specialist. Lack of classi 


fied literature is largely responsible for 
this state of things 

To say that research is purely a n 
ter of education, as some have done, is 
an exaggeratiot Although the skilled 
and inventive scientist retains the habits 
of the student to the end of his days 


we mav regard his educati 





complete when he enters the reseat 
laboratory. Quite rightly 1 
sities and tect cal schools e eng 1 
in research, but as long as their pri 
object is to educate students for wide 
ly diverse careers in after life, it 
scarcely to be expected that tl 

zation for research itself can be eth 
cient as that which leads up to res¢ 





among a host of other objectives. C 





mercial testing, analysis and research 
may be carried out 1 \ eat ad 
vantage to the student as long as tl 
general scheme of education is not in 
terfered with. But it is not to be ex 
pected that these commercial obj 


can be served as well in the 


is in the industrial laboratory, or in an 
institution where the ommercial ol 


ject is supreme, and where education is 


\ 
t 

of secondary importance 

A doubt may well be expressed as t 


how dvyis le 1 vanéabeat 1 


far it is sable institute what 
is called organization for the purpos 
of inducing the desired co-operatior 
tween the university and the industrial 
research laborat ry, tor nothin could 
indicate more clearly the suitability of 


the individuals concerned tor 
tl lividual 


tive positions tl 





liance of each upon personal relations 
with the other Failure to co-operat 


in this way would merely demonstrat 


the utter 1 utability of the academi 
r the industrial ntroller of resear« 
for the  positi e held And 1 


it 

WRONG IDEAS ON TEXTILE RESEARCH 

It many rte! not t ri er « 
cludit ] lucational, t idle h 
beer em d that t ¢ ens ot 
researcl research itself, constitu 
i myst ] ] t cut to discover t 
t cal f h hout the comy 
armame! m of the pl cal and 1) 
chet l tory tl t 1 
pric m ive patient exercised 
their mor t rites tor many year 
hind ed doors; in short, that it 
the ( p r ion I i care ] 
uard ession with very few dev 
tees. A those wl uld } 
know! ‘ the textile industry ] 
beet et up aS a happy hunting nd 


peat dl decl ed, a il ex imple 1 
since the ppl tion of a little chem 
try ha already produced a valuabl 
discovery, the mercerization of cott 
more chemistry will produce marvel 


invention hitherto undreamed of, a1 
will bring untold 


wealth to the cient 
who only directs his energies towa 
textiles. 


Research must be progressive. It is 


all very well to put down an exper 
mental plant in the works laborator 
when the object is_ perfectl lefir 

but it would be the grossest extrava 


gance to put down in any researc] 


laboratory for the industry any plant 


for spinning, weaving, bleaching, « 


bonizing, proofing or raising, unl 
there 


view for each On the 


were some quite definite object 

other hand, it 
might be entirely justifiable to spend 
fifty times the value of an ordinary 
loom to build one for a special purpose, 
say for applied research into dynamic 


problems 
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SOLUBLE 


OLV OIL 


For SOFTENING and FINISHING HOSIERY and KNIT 
GOODS, COTTON, WOOL and SILK 


rH 


Mi) 


Especially recommended for SULPHUR-ANILINE and DEVELOPED BLACK. 
A bright, clear OIL makes a perfect emulsion in water. Being free from moisture it 


= has 100% SOFTENING VALUE 
| MANUFACTURERS 


SOAPS TURKEY RED OIL STAINLESS OIL 
SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OIL TURKOLENE OIL 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES and OILS for all purposes 
W.F. FANCOURT & CO,, Inc 


KENSINGTON SOAP WORKS 
516-518 South Delaware Avenue Philadelphia, Pennsylvania _ 


iii 
i. cA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
a ee i Mock Egyptian Underwear 


It is now possible to dye Mock Egyptian and 
other light shades of cotton underwear and hosiery 
and remove all specks, motes, leaf, etc., in one oper- 
ation, and in three hours’ time, without previous 
bleaching by the use of the 





TULL ii 
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Autogyp Process of Dyeing 


Pat. U. S. A., September 26, 1916; Pat. Canada, 
October 10, 1916. 


It saves 25% tensile strength, 50% of steam, 50% 
of labor and all of the chemicals used in the 
== Chlorine Method of bleaching, all of which are now 
= scarce and high in price. 

It requires no special skill and yet insures abso- 
lutely uniform dyeings. 

As this is a Patented Process we caution you to 
beware of infringers offering products claimed to 
be the same or do the same as AUTOGYP. 

We expect you to be skeptical, we merely ask the 
opportunity to prove our claims at our expense. 


HOOULUUR.NGNESOOUUOUESSUASAVOOAE HUT 


' 


lor a demonstration at our expense or other in- 
formation, write 


IDUUANDLOULUUN UN UUNAIU UU 


* 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. | — Chemical Co., Inc. 
New York 5 : Albany, N. Y. 
ae 
= ili: 0 000 | yp 
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FURTHER ADVANCES 
ON BALBRIGGANS 


Knitters Now Asking $4 for July De- 
liveries—Fall Underwear Being 
Withdrawn 
The advance started a week ago in 
balbriggans, when these lines were 
marked up from $3.75 to $3.871%4, has 
brought further advances, and _ this 
week knitters are asking as much as $4 
per dozen. The latter price is for mer- 
chandise for delivery in July, and be- 
fore that month little can be delivered 
on new orders. Demand for balbrig- 
gans has been of a surprisingly large 
volume, considering the period of tke 
year, and buyers have been combing the 
market for additional merchandise. The 
mills as a rule, however, are so entirely 
sold that they cannot take business for 
delivery during the balance of this 
month, and many of them cannot prom- 
ise the delivery before late in July. 
Jobbers in many instances are now ex- 
periencing the force of the congestion 
that has resulted from their refusal to 
operate along active lines when the mer- 
chandise was first opened. At that 
time buying was of a particularly desul- 
tory character, and initial orders were 
for extremely small amounts. Within 
the several recent weeks, however, de- 
mand has suddenly become alive and 
jobbers have been in the market for 
extensive amounts of merchandise. 
With the coming of demand in force a 
this late period of the season the mills 
have been unable to fully cope with the 
situation, and deliveries cannot be made 
is promptly as most jobbers desire. 


FALL DUPLICATE BUYING 


The situation in fall lines is closely 
parallelling that of spring lines so far 
is demand is concerned, as well as the 


amount of merchandise available. De- 


mand since the settling of prices has 
een of active proportions and a good 
business has been consummated each 
veek for the last five or six weeks. At 


the present time, however, most of the 
mills have taken just as much business 


is they are confident their productive 
ibility will permit, and until they have 
their mills in such shape as to ensure the 
ulfillment ofthe business now in hand 
hey will not take on additional orders. 
Despite this situation, there has been an 
nsistent call for merchandise and job- 
ers are in the market to place exten- 
ive duplicate orders whenever the op- 
rtunity becomes available. 


UPWARD PRICE REVISION 


In addition to the lines that have 
een withdrawn because of the sold-up 
ondition of the mills, other lines have 
een taken from the market for a re 
ision of prices. According to the sell- 
ng agents of the latter mills the prices 
re to be substantially marked up, and 
rom the attitude of the trade as a 
hole a general upward revision of 
about due. Already several 
rices have been advanced fully a dol- 
ira dozen over the low prices prevail- 
ne a few weeks ago, the advances be- 
¢ made in successive jumps of 25 and 
lc at a time. On Monday the new 
age advance went into effect, and this 
dvance on a 48-hour schedule makes it 
mperative for manufacturers to adjust 
heir selling figures to higher levels if 
hey are to at least break even in a 
nancial way: 


rices is 


KNIT GOODS 


Advancing prices of raw wool and 
wool yarns are becoming a serious fac- 
tor in the wool underwear end of the 
market, and there is every probability 
that prices on the underwear will be 
materially advanced. In addition there 
is the question of supply, and the prob- 
ability of an acute scarcity developing 
if jobbers operate on a normal basis. 


Underwear Trade Notes 


Several selling agents are reporting 
a continued demand from foreign 
sources for lightweight underwear. The 
individual sales have not been of ex- 
tensive amounts, but they have been of 
material aid in helping out an otherwise 
small selling season. 

There is little underwear of any de- 
scription in the market at the present 
time for the majority of mills have 
withdrawn their lines. These with- 
drawals have been either for price re- 
visiens or because the mills have sold 
as much as they care to under prevail- 
ing conditions. 


FAIR SWEATER TRADE 
Jobbers Continue to Show 
Lines for Fall 
There has been a continuation of the 
increased interest in sweaters, and while 
no particularly large amount of business 
is being consummated the market is ac- 
tive when compared to the situation 
existing but a few weeks ago. Indica- 
tions that there is to be shortage of 
merchandise coupled with the proba- 
bility of decidedly higher prices are in- 
fluencing many jobbers to place business 
now for delivery later in the year. 
Continued appreciation in wool and 
varn costs are having their effect upon 
the price situation, and among not a 
few sweater manufacturers there is a 
decided tendency to prices 
This tendency is given further strength 
by the increase in 
effective this 
experiencing no 


Interest in 


advance 
wages that became 
week. Knitters now are 
little difficulty in se 
curing yarns, and many spinners are un 
willing to quote on orders for delivery 
in the year. 


Adopt Underwear Label 


A label has been adopted by Group 
A, of the National Association of Ath- 
letic Underwear Manufacturers, which 
will be attached to garments guarantee 
ing the latter to be made 
with the standard 
cently developed by this organization. 
To further the cause of the label the 
following publicity was 


in conformity 
measurements re 


committee on 
appointed at a meeting of the organiza 
tion on Tuesday: H. B. Ferguson, of 
H. B. Ferguson & Co.; I. L. Marrow, 
of the I. L. Marrow Co. and A. F 
Allison, secretary of the 
The association is also planning to name 
a date for the opening of 1920 lines by 
all the members. 


association 


Removes to Larger Quarters 

Gustav A. Rumpf, yarns, needles, etc., 
has removed from his former location, 
205 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, to 
larger quarters southwest corner 8th 
and Locust streets. The greatly in 
creased business which has developed 
made it necessary for him to secure in 
creased facilities. 


STILL WITHDRAWING 
LINES OF HOSIERY 


Jobbers Find It Increasingly Difficult to 
Buy Desired Qualities—Market 
Becoming Bare 

Hosiery buyers are 
creasingly difficult to come into the 
market and cover their requirements 
with any degree of freedom; in fact, 
the market is rapidly approaching a 
condition where buyers must await the 
re-opening of lines before they can place 
any orders. Since last week there have 
been further withdrawals, and additional 
price advances. There has been little 
or no let-up in the search for fine gauge 
merchandise, and the market is in a 
sense crowded with buyers seeking such 
lines. The actual placing of business, 
however, has been decidedly limited. 
A few selling agents continue to re- 
port little interest in the coarse gauges, 
but within the past week or two most 
sellers experienced a good business in 
such lines. 


finding it in- 


MARKET BECOMING BARI 

The market is becoming bare of mer- 
chandise, and particularly of the lines 
most wanted by the majority of buyers 
In the finer lines particularly is this 
situation apparent. Demand for such 
merchandise for the past several weeks 
has been so large that practically every 
mill capable of making the hosiery has 
sold as much of its capacity as_ the 
mill managers are 
able to produce. 


confident of being 
As a result lines hav 
withdrawn and the date of re- 
opening is indeterminate. But few mills 
have not sold to capacity until the end 
of July, and several are fully covered 
until late in the fall. In silk hosiery 
the situation is the most acute, and the 
jobber who has not already covered the 
bulk of his requirements has little op 
portunity for 

When mills reach a 
will permit their taking on additional 
business in silk goods it is most 


been 


doing so. 


condition that 


certain 
that prices will have to be 
advanced. Since the lines were priced 
at the start of the have 
been phenomenal advances in the cost 
of raw silk, and 
has developed. 


materially 


season there 


a shortage of the 
Hosiery 


stock 
tram 1s next 
to impossible to buy today in the open 
market, and the throwers are sold to 
capacity for some time to come. How 
ever, judging from the present attitud 
of hosiery jobbers, prices will be second 
ary to the ability to buy and when the 
lines are again shown it is probable that 
there will be an active demand despite 
substantial price advances. 

Cotton hosiery of the finer description 
has been taken fr 


| mm the market because 
knitters are not only sold to such capac 
ity as they care to have on their books 
but also because of the continual ad 


Yarns are 


each new 


vances in production costs 
upward in price, and 
ry in the yarn market is productive 
of a higher asking price by the yarn 
dealer or spinner. In 


ever 


iInqui 


addition wag 
effective 
effect on the cost 1 


idvances became 
and until t 
production under the shorter working 
week is known knitters are not willing 
to price their lines. 

Attention to the 
creasing, and in 


this week, 
their E 


coarser gauges 1s in 
instances fair 


Particularly 


several 


1 1 
Saics Nave 


been re porte d 


is the increased interest apparent in 
men’s socks, and buying of 176 needle 
and 144 need lines 1S increasing 
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Few knitters are now willing to con- 


sider less than a basis of $1.10 for the 
176 needle lines, and predictions have 
been made that quotations will be ad- 
vanced to a level of $1.25 unless there 
is a decided break in cotton and yarn 
costs. 
CASHMERES SELL WELL 

Trading in cashmere socks is assum 
ing rather active proportions, and a 
few mills have announced the complete 
selling of their lines for the year. As 
a result of higher worsted yarn prices, 
advances on the socks have been neces- 
sitated, and prices now range on a 
basis of $4 to $4.50 per dozen for 200 
ne edle socks. Wool lines are also com 
manding more attention from 
and the withdrawal of a few lines for 
price revision has been announced 
within the past week or ten days 


} 
uvers, 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
Durham Hosiery Mills an 
prices last Monday on lines 
for the fall. In the new price list were 
included three lines of women’s fash 
ioned hosiery with seams, a new product 
for this company 

Several of the selling agents who have 
been holding rather extensive quantities 


The 
nounced 


of the hemmed top socks have found a 


sale for this merchandise, and lots ar 
no longer available in the market at the 
extremely low levels mentioned in thes 
columns a month or so ago 

There was an absence of men in the 
days this week, for a 


market several 


majority of the selling agents went 


Philadelphia to attend the convention 


ot the National Association of Ho 
& Underwear Manufacturers, and als 
to visit the knit goods exhibition 


Course in Foreign Trade 
(he Boston (Mass.) High School 
Commerce will institute next fall a 


course in foreign trade, covering 

eign selling methods, documents, ship 
ping routes, collections, et lhree 
vears ago the school started a cour 


in merchandising, which included sale 


manship, advertising, credits and « 


lections, and students particularly 1 


terested in export trade obtained much 


practical knowledge by membership 
a Foreign Trade Club The Boston 
High School of Commerce is essentiall 


school, and the 


planned as to develop in it 


a vocational work 1 

students the 
best mental ability, and at the sam 
time giving them the ne 
and principles making for success 1 
business, and tending to 


essary) lact 


devel yp the 


right attitude toward work. There 1 
hardly an important textile or leather 
firm or bank in Boston that does not 
number one or more graduates of the 
school among its most progressive en 

ployees. \ class of 190 youn mel 
will soon be graduated and a large pet 

centage have already found position 


To Investigate War Purchases 


Washington, D. C., June 6.—Repré 
sentative Graham, of Illinois, has intr 
duced a resolution which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules au 
thorizing the Speaker of the House to 
appoint a committee of fifteen mem 


fully investigate all contracts 
and expenditures made by the War De- 
partment, or under its directions, during 
The resolution give 


bers “to 


the present war.” 
the committec 
It is believed that the re 
adopted. 


full investigative powers 
"14 


| 
olution will e 
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“ACME 99 


Hosiery and Textile Binder 


No. 30 


A Simple, Inexpensive 
Machine for Attaching 
Tickets on Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, etc. 


It uses a pointed staple, 
CANNOT INJURE THE 
FINEST SILK HOSE; can 


be set aside when not in use. 


Is operated by foot power 
and has a patented 
WORK - HOLDING DE- 
VICE carrying one dozen 
or more pairs of hose, 
keeping them in perfect 
alignment and present- 
ing the tops in position 
to receive the tickets AT 
LEAST TWENTY - FIVE 
PER CENT. QUICKER 
than by any other method 
now in use. 









An Acme 
fo r 


Ever y Purpose 


For particulars 
address Sole Agents 


t E. Hardenbrook Co., 44 North - St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TIE YOUR BALES | 


WITH 
BALING TIES AND BUCKLES 
SUREST—QUICKEST TO APPLY 
BALE BUCKLES HOLD FAST 


are finished 


ACME STEEL 
STRONGEST 
ACME “U” 


aling ties with black 


Put up in continuous leng 


lacquer and have 


mooth edges. th coils—no rivets. 





No. 9 U Bale Buckle Attached 
LARGE STOCKS CARRIED IN ATLANTA 


Prompt and Efficient Service 





Write Now for 
Sample s 


ACME STEEL 
GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO 
2840 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA 
10 Tift St. 
NEW YORK 
295 Lafayette St. 
NEW ORLEANS 
Queen and Cres- 
cent Bldg. 





Illustration of Several Patterns of Buckles 
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Textile World Journal Says: 
“Le. oo GO” 


We are going, and so will you! 

If you let us go with you to your Winding Depart- 
ment, where we will make everything go to the 
highest peak of Efficiency of Knitting Fabric of 
all descriptions. 


: 
| 
| 


MMT TTT 


# 


Will you go? 
We are ready to go with you, 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS, 2824 N. 4th St., Phila.,Pa. — 
WINDERS,” SPOOLERS, WARPERS AND BEAMERS 3 


NAA 
MM a 3 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


= N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Loopers — 


Also Attachments : 


for changing our single | 
= stitch loopers 
— into the two- 
thread loopers 
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ne E 2 CHILD T.ABOR BUREAU ‘N, S 
| WML BREEDON'S SON | craic, vay Petes Pani o Seams or Rivets”’ 
nena ane oF E ing to Children’s Welfare AMMUUWMMRAALILU0200ALLUUU00 CALS QUUUUUTUUULERERRULIQNDLRD ELLE ua 
= WASHINGTON, D. C.,. June 6.—Seven ‘< 9 P 
= years ago the Children’s Bureau of the The NO -WASTE E 
S United States Department of Labor was : 


Seamless 


ROVING CANS 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless roving cans have a repu- 
tation for quality and smoothness wherever roving cans 
are used. Practical experience has taught mill men in all i 
sections of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO- WASTE” 
Seamless cans. 


= created by act of Congress. It was 
d TRICK NEEDLES = charmed with the duty of investigating 
an = and reporting on “all matters pertain- 
AND BURR BLADES OF = ing to children and child life among all 
ALL KINDS = classes of the people,” and directed to 

= study certain specific questions such as 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y. = infant mortality, juvenile courts, dan- 
TMIMIMIMIMIMITAMAMITMIMIMIMMAMMMMMMMMMNE SeTOUS Occupations, accidents and dis- 
eases of children, employment, and 


r 


TUTTE ULL LEELA 
7 


mutt 


Hy OeATTUNIOOERAEOOUEAIEAS TPIT 
santa 


WANLLTNETTY 








HUWF!F!!TtJMUMM Other matters affecting children. We also make a strictly high-grade plain fibre body or 

E In fulfillment of the duties assigned steel clad box or car, doffing trucks and special shaped 
KNITTING NEEDLES = it, the bureau, since its beginning, has receptacles. E 
LATCH and SPRING = conducted various investigations and in- . 

quiries, the results of which have been S1 ANDARD FIBRE CO. 
nd Exchanged uublished in a series of about 50 re . : 

ie wert . eta aaa wales aah santa ieadlien 25 Miller Street ——- Mass. 
NATIONAL KNIT GOODS ; a : = HMIUSVneE cetacean m mmm 





as the Care of Children; Dependent, 
Defective, Delinquent Classes; Infant 
Mortality; Industrial; Legal; and Chil- , 
dren’s Year. The collection and dis- 
tribution of miscellaneous information 
regarding child welfare activities in this 
and other countries, the preparation of 


maim MATT UNEREMONKUKMONN CQUNENENOENT YE CRETEN L110 LATERM OTL” 


Sweater and Toane 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Neeedle Sweater: 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ 
ating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 





612 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


United States Distributors for 
CHARLES E. WHEFLER & SON 


Paris, Ontario, Canada ; ; at 4 
= publications giving directions for the 
PVTUNETUVNGUNSRENUOLTUTEOTOTTNTOTANOOONDASTETESUNTETODUETOCONTOTETOOOEDEL SOD ESNED ST ADOEA TOUCHE TURD EET TAUPO EDEL ° ° e 

: inauguration of local child 


: SUPPLIES CO. 
g 
E 


sysTy TNENNTHHELTTANTTTTUNTTTTTNT 


I 


welfare 


work in various centers of population 
AAA sue 


MACHINERY FOR : 
= ditional activities undertaken 

MAKING = The Children’s year campaign con- 

CONES = ducted during 1918-19, in co-operation 
= with the Child Conservation Section of 


ph pee = the Council of National 


and the issuance of directions for test- 


ing birth registration are among the ad 


AUAEVOLEY VAMAAEEASTD ECL CUT CEES EET 


Defense, set 





forth a program for the protection of 


= For textile and manufacturi - . ‘ . 
he = = purposes _— children embracing public protection of | OMPKINS BROS CO 
: ins See ee ee. = maternity and infancy; mothers’ care SYRACUSE ; ; ——— 
= trimmings = for older children, enforcenent of al 2 ————— k s 
mT JOHN EPPLER ¢ child-labor laws and full schooling of 4 SWEATER MACHINE ait 
m3 MACHINE WORKS - all children of school age; and recrea 





629-631 Filbert St. : ee: Ss y tal 
we l 11 T an you . ab ant, 
: PHILADELPHIA, PA. roe salle ids : ‘4 ind 3 th vi und u 2311 1400NNNUNNUSESRITLLENNNELULLLUQ200 LU QLUQQ00 LLULLA202 LULU nn ! ' ie@W GG Ba Fe au RS 
HMN,NA, Nu]J]4IT i Moms “CCR, Protected Irom every form oO 5 
exploitation.” The carrying out of this 5 


as nono, Program toueier- with that of* the 


Irs= just that “something better” : bureau's “baby weeks” of 1916-17, When a Root Does It, It’s Correct 


TUNE 



















stirred up increased interest in matters E 

your product has and the other connected with child welfare in all parts 3 Whether it’s yards or picks, product of loom, or any other machine, revolu- & 

fellow’s hasn’t that will keep your = of the United States. = tions of dynamo, pump or water-wheel—count with a RQQJ —it gives you £ 

mill at full capacity during the As a culmination of the children’s the indisputable figures. Precision—efficiency—simplicity—low initial cost— E 

strenuous days of competition be-— ; year campaign, a conference on child and long service are the proven qualities of all RQQF Counters. Sent on E£ 

fore us. Clean water in dyeing, : welfare standards was held in Wash 30 day trial—3 year guarantee. E 

bleaching and finishing will give you = ington during the week of May 5, un- es E 

that something—a higher quality-a | der the auspices of the Children’s aa Write for new illustrated catalog | 

S 8 lower cost. Norwood Filters are = Bureau. A number of foreign guests, problem. = 
S guaranteed to produce pure water. = ae been identified with work for E 
= ; . — children in European countries during Th C J R f = 
3 The Norwood Engineering Co. = the war, and a sai working commit- e = Sr oot oO. E 
S Florence, Mass. = tee of American experts were present (Also Wrought Brass Hinges, Metal © 
3 MMA IIEIMNNNAMAAMATTEATIEATANTUNTANTUTAMMAMAMMINMUMAIMAMAMMIMM= at this conference at the invitation of Stampings, Plating and Polishing) 5 
S the Secretary of Labor. 69 Morey Street Bristol, Conn. = 
The purpose of the conference as out- Shan MI ut term TMT AAMEMMATAMATMATANMMMNAMEAANTTANTATOM 
lined by Miss Julia Lathrop was two- —@==amunmu mM NN qa 

fold. “First, it was felt that the Chil- a 

dren’s Bureau, as part of the Depart- 2 

ment of Labor—a department con- = 






tt 


' 


cerned fundamentally with the prob- 
lems of human welfare as exemplified 
in the great mass of the working peo- 
ple of America which it represents— 
had the responsibility of bringing to- 
gether and co-ordinating opinion con- 
cerning the welfare of children in the 
United States. It was hoped that the 
standards evolved by the conference 
might adequately represent that opinion. 





. Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers. of 


BRAIDS and EDGINGS 


i LN 









MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Poat Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 
Second, the conference seemed the ¢ 


: ae em . aeneernennt vn rage a 
most direct way of fulfilling the aim of 


Renner mene Biidown? : _ th ~ KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
children’s year, as expresse¢ Vv e 
ie We WOME Srccdsnt. “ce ac: trp cortein irveducible KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Esto Sor: Siaeaieasiiinids 
utcbliched S608 Manefacterers of all ate minimum standards for the health, edu- d 


: . e,,°8 ° ° ° E 
Irae Knitting Needles cation, and work of the American Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics | 





AN 

















Sued asia tee Mee Se re elt, SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 


should be considered not as a goal, but 
NEW BRUNSWICH,N., J. : 7 _ endl +s fd g 9 Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 
AMUN =AS a SUg_estec point of departure. F Anaanenn 
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The WOOL 





\R-BOOK 
1N1G-1019 


Because of war conditions the publishers of the Year 
Books have consolidated the 1918 and 1919 Editions 
of the Wool Year Book into one volume which has just 
been published. Orders are being filled at once from 
stock as long as the supply lasts. 











PORCELAIN GUIDES 


for 






The book is a compact volume of trustworthy informa- 
tion concerning wool in all its ramifications from raw 
material to finished product. It is a reference authority 
and handbook of the industry covering raw material, 
machinery, processes of manufacture, finishing, organ- 
ization, markets, etc. Particular attention is given to 
new developments in each branch. 


Flexible leather 
Sent anywhere in U. S. and Canada 
Postpaid, $1.50 per copy 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 


Agents for U. S. and Canada 
334 Fourth Ave. New York 


Textile Machinery 






Mitchell-Bissell Co. 


251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York 







Send for 
New Catalogue 
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Hardwood Shoes are Renewable 


Yes sir, the hardwood shoes on Lane Canvas Baskets are renewable 
Instead of allowing the basket to go to ruin when the shoes wear 
down and having to buy a new basket, you simply slip on a new set 
of shoes (illustration shows how it is done). This feature of Lane 
Basket construction doubles and even triples the life of the basket. 


YOU can use Lane Canvas Baskets—all mills can. Their smoothness 
and total absence of all rough places especially adapt them for har- 
dling all manner of raw materials and finished goods, from the heavi- 
est to the lightest and most frail, without the slightest injury to either 
basket or contents. Send for booklet, prices, etc. 


LANE CANVAS PRODUCTS 
OBLONG BASKET SQUARE TAPER BASKET DOFFING TRUCK 
BASKET TRUCK ROUND TAPER BASKET STEAMING BASKET 
CANVAS BAG 


W. T. Lane & Bro., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CUE CANVAS BASKETS 
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Cotton machinery is soon to be ordered and 2 
ee ey a . installed, although the company states 3 
"GASTONIA, N. C. The Ruby Cotton that it is too soon to make such an an- 
Mills, Inc., have elected the following pouncement. 
officers: W. H. Adams, president; J. 
W. Carroll, vice-president, and George *Nasnua, N. H. Over $750,000 will 
P. Spencer, secretary and treasurer. The phe spent by The Nashua Manufactur- A G d F ] f 
plant will have 6,000 spindles and will ing Co., of Nashua, N. H., for the erec oOo ue or 
make combed hosiery yarns. The au- tion of the new mill at their Jackson 
thorized capital is $300,000 with $200,- Mills plant at Nashua. Plans for the } P W PI t 
000 paid in. new structure have been prepared by our O er an 





POUAQUONUETOAnNGALAATN EEE 





RIVERPOINT, R. I. The White Lace Co. 
has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, and Fred E. Hathaway as the 
fiscal agent. A plant is to be built and 
the machinery to be installed therein 
has already been purchased and is in 
storage in Providence. The first unit is 
probably to be a six machine one, em- 
ploying 50 to 100 operatives. Henry T 
White, president of the Phenix Trust 
Co., and formerly interested in the War- 
wick Lace Works, is backing the new 
enterprise. 


*SPARTANBURG, S. C. Work is pro- 
gressing rapidly at the building of the 
Textile Industrial Institute. The boiler 
house, warehouse 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. and the con 
tract let by them to the Aberthaw Con 
struction Co., of Boston. The new 
building will be of reinforced concrete, 
with wood covered floors. It will oc- 
cupy a ground area of 560 x 122 feet 
and consists of a central section seven 
stories in height and 
of three and five stories 
provision 


two end sections 
respectively, 
made for two stories 
to be added to each at some future date 
A feature of the mill is the location of 
the picker room on the top floor of the 
central section and the employment ot 
gravity conveyors for the distribution 
of the and manufactured product 
to the various departments. The erec 


tion of the 


being 


Taw 


building involves the diver 





When Burning 


EMPIRE 
COAL 


you secure 


and some smaller ~. a al hich = 
houses are up and the main building is ner 5 ' - oe oun. We a ren = 
rapidly being erected. Eight buildings “™ ‘orm i “eg = at _— ae = 
are now being built and others will soon SUcture, and the — tion of the & EMPIRE QUALITY 
be started. Four are for use of the mill P™S¢™! otiice building, cloth room and 
be Ste qd. I Z » s ) t : M = 

: : two storage warehouses. Work is to AND 

and the other four for the operatives. S. liatel TI \diti ; 
on . . -” commence immediately 1e additional = 
The warping machinery is already in aq Pigg oc te gente : EMPIRE SERVICE 
und the elevators are 1oor space wWIl ve used, according to 


installed. The 
25,000 gallon tank for water is up and 


the treasurer, William C. Gardner, for 


a rearrangement of the present machin 


get agape ery so as to give more working space, combined W ith maximum, 

5 room is also finished. and approximately 500 ee looms and & OM: lt: : 1 ste; ae . 

LS 18,000 more spindles will be added, to equalized steam pressure. 
Cepartown, Ga. Cedartown Cotton gether with the requisite carding and 


able 


and Export Co., will build additions to 
include a 10,000 spindle yarn mill and 
a weaving mill. It is now considering 


miscellaneous machinery to 


balance up the plant. 


properly 


EMPIRE 
We 


tact. 


The analysis of 


coal proves this 


details of construction, machinery, etc. Victory Mitts, N. Y. The new local make a specialty ot contract 
branch plant of the American Manu ‘ . 
New Beprorp, Mass. The Nashawe- facturing Co. which has been under shipments. 
na Mill has complete plans for build- construction for some time has been 


ing a four-story addition to its plant 
and will start work just as soon as the 
contract has been let, according to the 
plans. of William R. Makepeace of 
Providence. The new building will be 


completed and will start operations som« 
time during this summer. The plant is 
a modern and is 
throughout 


one in respect 
well-lighted 


every 


fireproof and 


Give us a trial and be convinced 


AUULUIOAAALUNCIO TURE ES 
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bl The work of installing the machinery is = EMPIRE COAL MINING 
sahle pee. a ae ; = 
ew Rie <90 teet long by 15 feet wide and will now under way and is going forward = 
>S Wear occupy practically the whole of the land rapidly under direction of the Draper 
BN Stel ye eee oe Oe ee COMPANY 
set north side of the present plant. a understood that the plant will manufa 
( anag t ‘orporation st s ae 
» f Lane management ol he corp rati n tated sire cotton cloth. = Minors end Shippers 
sket that the additional room will be used 
s , to accommodate about 500 more looms Bripceton, N. J. W. P. West & Son Hi r] C bs >: ‘ c 
. ‘adl | will all , IDGETON, N. J. \ igh Grade bituminous Steam 
and 18,000 spindles, and will allow for faye closed their Cohasey Mills and : 
othness a rearrangement of the present ma- ceased operations there entirely, They Coal 
or han- chinery in the plant. ive moved the machinery to the Gam- ; eee 3 
brill Mills, Havre de Grace, Md. Th Established 1895 3 
‘ : ; a brill Mulls, avre dt srace, Md he 3 
> heavi- New Beprorp, Mass. Work has been : = 
: ; local plant produced towels and_ face = 
ither started to be completed by November 1, lot} | had 27 1 2 
Ct : . pao >. Cloths and had 2/ looms oe : ; es aires a 
oS m an addition to Mill No. 4 of the Fair- oe GENERAL SALES OFFICE s 
ae 2 
haven Mills. This mill will be increased , ie ee 4 
: ; & ~~ » » . . 3 
by one story which will add 45,000 Wool = 116 Stephen Girard Building E 
square feet to the area of the plant = Philadelphia, Pa. 5 
This space will be used to rearrangé MAyYNARD,~ MAss Phe \merican 
eet . : ‘ Woolen Co. is to start the erection of 
RUCK machinery and increase the combing ca ; M E aren 
RUCK r A 7 1 fan 20 new houses for its operatives in the BRANCH OFFICES 
BASKET pacity Towers are also being place | I ; 
on each of the four mills not ri future and ey ig more re New York. N. Y. Clearfield. Pa. 
winpt hic i} ntain sale these are compictec « uses W1 De - 
equipped, which will contain toilet ta- © I ; ; Reading, Pa. Worcester, Mass. 
cilities of latest sanitarv design, new five or six room tenement houses witl 
elevators and stair towers bath, lights and every modern conveni- = : 
° ence. Some of the houses will be built 3 ‘i S 
* : . . ' , = 66 le 7 » = 
NortH ApAms, Mass. It is rumored on Thompson street, some on Ben = Ask the Van y ho Burns It 2 
that the Hoosac Cotton Mills are plan- Smith’s Hill. and others on Roosevelt 3 2 
7 ; : = S 
ning to install new machinery in the old street. ~ 3 
: Sg = = 
» Johnson Mill on Brown street, adjoin- = 
: ’ or og 9° *\i/ on be _ : —— ° = 
ing the company’s plant. The building WEBSTER, M ‘ss. Construction 1s to = 
was measured for machinery some time Start the first or July on the proposed = 
ago and new floors laid, in some of the "[¢€W storehouse for the WW ebster Dye «2 
rooms, and it is understood that the Yarn Co. Phis, as previously noted, is Z 
- _ to be two stories high, of wood con- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


struction, erected on Deslaurier avenue. 
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Torsion Balance Calculating Textile Scales | 


Style 5010 





Size number of cotton 
yarn read direct from 
slide beams without cal- 
culation or use of weights. 

Style No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

Write for textile pam- 
phiet and advise us of 
your wants. 

We sell Christian Beck- 





; er, Inc., analytical balan- 
ces. 
Stvle No. 5010 
THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


© Coast Bran 


- actors: Pa eh; 
147 E'ghth St, Jersey Cit 49 Califo i anne anciseo, Cal. 








be TT THEY ad LUE 


PROMPT SERVICE RIGHT PRICES 






HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 





E. Boston Ave. 


1825 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOS. T. PEARSON 


RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Press 


For Hosiery and 
Underwear Trade 


dl u 
] ; 
For price and particulars address 


- 


Reliance Machine 
Works 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PHILA., PA. 





CUTS ANY TEXTILE 
FABRIC 


This round knife Type Ballard is light 
in weight—powerful in action—and will 
give long service. Write for catalog 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 


245 Seventh Ave., New York 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 


Phone Farragut 8820 
S. Bolder & Co., 104 No. 6th St., Philadelphia, 





Ballard Type E Round Knife 


0 MIT 
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‘THE ALLEN WINDERS. 


Single Side Machines from 6 to 24 Spindles 
Double Side Machines from 8 to 18 Spindles to a Side 


FOR ART OR NATURAL SILK — 
COTTON AND MERCERIZED YARNS 


BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR 


TH 


TUADTATENATAANNTNA ENA LTTE 


LAYUCOYCQQVENIVECUN ULNA tN eee NES CETD tt 








Hosiery and Underwear © 


All Winders Equipped with Special = 
Swifts for Silk, Art Silk and fine yarns. : 


Small Winders are very useful in 
Back Winding ends of Cones or sample 
skeins, or legs of hosiery that are waste. 
—The machine illustrated is our No. 1 
machine with a perfect fast and. slow 
motion, winding a perfect bobbin that 
will all knit off. 


Also Special Winders for Sweater Mfrs. 


| A ALLEN 2221:3:5-7N. Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


gm | UUUQUDUAU NEEL UEESOAUAA TEENA 


EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SPINDLES 


x 


“—" HIGH 


SPEED 











_ IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS- | 
2 TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN a 

z J.H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 
LUUUUADUNLLNA NA EL I PUVCVUUAAAVANTAEN ELATED LITELUVOVATOCOTAENTTTN TON TAATT ii) 
NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY | 

304 PEARL STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. e 

ALL STYLES AND KiNDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS 
SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS L 

SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING E 

AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS E 

PRESSPAPER SPECIALTIES | 
Highest Grade For all Purposes = 
Best Value Inquiries E 

JACQUARD CARDS —- 


rain! ee THE MERWIN PAPER CO. Hartford, ;Conn. con 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


It will be used to house raw material 
yarns, oils, dyes and some finished pro- 
lucts. It is to cost $10,000. The orig- 
nal buildings were taken over by the 
ompany when it was established about 
two years ago, have been increased 
ibout four times and the number of 
mployes increased from about a dozen 
o 125. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. McCleary, Wallin 
& Crouse, 57 Lyon street, are receiving 
bids for the proposed new three story 
135 x 325 foot building, with two three 
story 75 x 130 feet reinforced concrete 
ind brick additions and 1 story 130 x 
150 feet picker house which it intends 
to erect at an estimated cost of $500,000. 
F. P. Sheldon & Son of Providence are 
the engineers in charge. The new build- 
ings will allow for the assembling of all 
the spinning machinery under one roof, 
and the installation of additional ma- 
chinery. 


GREAT FAtts, Mont. Samuel Steph- 
enson of the First National Bank, this 
city, has announced that a corporation 
is being organized to reopen the woolen 
mill which was started several years 
ago at Manchester, eight miles west of 
here, and later abandoned. The needed 
capital has been subscribed and experi- 
enced mill men are in charge of the 
plant. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The machinery 
and equipment of the plant of Alexan- 
der Erskine, manufacturers of  blan- 
kets, lap robes and shawls, Fourth and 
Somerset streets, will be offered in 
liquidation sale on Wednesday, June 4, 
at 10 a. m. The sale includes 27 broad 
looms, 3 Rehfuss fringing machines, 
preparatory machinery such as spoolers, 
reels, Merrow machines, shafting, belt- 
ing, etc. Samuel T, Freeman & Co., 
auctioneers, Philadelphia, will have 
charge of the sale. 

Knit 

*New York, N. Y. The firm of Your- 
chois, Inc., 138-142 West 27th street, 
which was incorporated as_ recently 
noted, is to be headed by Saul M. Sie 
gel, formerly with Stanley W. Blum 
Co., and now co-operating with Jacob 
Trachtenberg under the above. trade 
name to manufacture and sell high 
grade knit goods. The line will con- 
ist of sweaters for misses, boys and 
hildren, as well as bathing suits 


READING, Pa. A new hosiery manu- 
acturing company, to be known as the 
Schuylkill Hosiery Mills, has acquired 

factory property in this city and will 
ipply to the State on June 23 for a 
harter. The incorporators are Joseph 
faines, Sr., Joseph Haines, Jr., and 
rank W. Robinson. They will install 
achinery and begin operations as soon 

s the equipment can be delivered 


*CHATTANOOGA, TENN Davenport 
losiery Mills have accepted plans and 
ecifications for constructing a $50, 
0) three story 200 x 50 foot brick 
ulding, bids to be opened June 10, W 
Sears being the architect. One hun- 
ed knitting machines with electric 
wer drive will be installed for the 
anufacture of women’s fancy silk ho- 
ry. This company is capitalized at 
00,000 and was among the new cor 
rations mentioned recently in these 


lumns. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


*CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Champion | 
Knitting Mills, incorporated as recently 
noted with a capital stock of $15,000, is 
headed by Walter C. Champion, J. L. 
Champion, Charley Roth, G. W. Cham- 
lee and Oscar Dyer. A_ building in 
East Chattanooga has been secured and 
the machinery is now being purchased 
for a plant to manufacture men’s and 
women’s silk hose. The capacity is to 
be 250 dozen a day, and forty operatives 
will be employed to start. 


Cuicaco, Itt. The Shaker Knitting 
Mills Co. has moved from 224 West 
Huron street to larger quarters at | 
426-440 South Clinton street. The com- 
pany manufactures sweaters, jerseys, 
bathing suits and fancy knit goods, and 
has 27 latch needle and 6 spring needle 
knitting machines, 9 ribbers and 24 
sewing machines at last report. 


Fort Wayne, Inp. The Thieme 
Brothers Co., Park avenue, manufac- 
turer of silk hosiery is considering | 
plans for the erection of a new four- 
story mill on Knitters avenue The 
structure will be about 90 x 157 feet, 
and is estimated to cost in excess of 
$100,000. 


SLATEDALE, Pa. The Slatedale Knit- 
ting Mill is understood to be consider- 
ing plans for the erection of a new ad- | 
dition to its plant, to provide for in- 
creased capacity. Eugene Krum heads 
the company. 


Murrreesporo, TENN. The Sunshine 
Hosiery Co. has acquired and will soon | 
occupy the old Bivin’s property on | 
South Church street. The capacity of | 
the mill is to be doubled and a much | 
larger force employed. Forty knitting 
machines comprised the equipment at | 
last report. 

Buruincton, N. C. Burlington Tex- 
tile Company has been chartered with 
$100,000 capital by C. R. Love and as 
sociates, to manufacture knit hosiery. 


West Duruam, N. C. A new hosiery 
mill company has been formed here, 
and on Monday of this week the secre 
tary of state at Raleigh issued articles 
of incorporation to it under the nam« 
of Tar Heel Hosiery Mills, Inc., with 
an authorized capital of $250,000. The 
executive officers of the new concern 
are named as incorporators, viz.: J. S 
Carr, Jr.,. W.. FE. Carr and A. H. Carr 
W. F. Carr, active manager, stated that 
the company had purchased the Pilot 
Knitting Mill in West Durham, which 
has been closed for some months. It 
will be reopened at an early date. The 
new company will not be an addition 
to the Durham Hosiery Mills, but will 
be operated by the same management 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. On June 9 ap 
plication will be made for a charter un 
der the laws of Pennsylvania for a 
company to operate as the Mutual Hos 
iery Mills, Inc., to engage in a manu 

icturing business. The incorporators 
will be Reinhard Huettig, Paul Lenk 
and Herbert W. Porter 

K NOXVILL} TENN. Knox Hosiery 
Mills have been incorporated with $40, 
000 capital by O. A. Knox, E. P. Jory, 
J. T. Jarnagan and associates 


New York, N. Y. The Beauty 


Hosiery Co. has incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 and the fol- 
lowing incorporators: H. W. Schachler, 


H. Shapiro, 670 West 16]1st street, New 
York 
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“NORMA” 


PRECISION 
BALL BEARINGS 


(PATENTED) 








Are you interested in low 

ering your power costs? 

"NORMA" Precision Bearings 
on your spindles will bring 
about a very material saving 
in power, by minimizing 
friction. 


Are you interested in in- 


creasing your mill output? 


"NORMA" Precision Bearings, 
by permitting a higher spin- 
dle speed, will increase the 
output of the spinning room. 


Are you interested in low- 

ering your cost of spindle 
lubricant? 

"NORMA" Precision Bearings 
use the minimum of oil 
while rendering the maxi- 
mum of service. 


Are you interested in bet- 

tering the quality of your 

product? 

"NORMA" Precision Bearings 
on your spindles will result 
in a better yarn due to more 


uniform spindle speed. 


Are you interested in sav- 

ing time and expense of 

spindle replacements? 

"NORMA" precision design will 

permit quick and easy spin- 

dle removal and replacement 
while “NORMA” serviceabil- 

ity will make replacements 

less frequent. 


Therefore—See that Your Spindles 
Are "NORMA" Equipped 


THE NORMA COMPANY OF AMERICA 


1799 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Ball, Roller, Thrust and Combination Bearings 
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Mill at 
NEW BEDFORD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


LAMBETH 
BANDINGS 


are one valuable 
factor in obtaining 
these results. 













Always Fastened With 


WATERPROOF CEMENT 


EXCELLENT FOR DYE-HOUSES, EXTRACTORS, 
STEAMY AND ACID DRIVES 


SPECIFY DARK GREEN BELT 


HicgH Speep aND SMALL PuLuLEys Fun For It. 
3eEst CHROME TANNED BELT MADE 


THE ULMER LEATHER CO. 


P.O. DRAWER 44 NORWICH, CONN. 
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For Line Shafting 


Send for Bulletins 


SMITH-SERRELL Cv..INc. 


Albany and West Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


For ViinsetiKammncted 
Machinery Shafts 
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| RUST CHIMNEYS 


RADIAL AND COMMON BRICK 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BOILER SETTINGS, BINS AND TANKS 





CONTRACTS EXECUTED IN ALL 
PARTS_OF THE WORLD 


RUST ENGINEERING CO 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Stanley Belting 


STANLEY used caeane 


in Woolen 


Bleacheries 
Dye houses. 


Stanley Belting 


Corp. 
_ [MADEN ScoTLAND 82-38 S. Clinton St. = 
= Chicago, TL. 





J. LEON HOFFMAN 


Landscape Architect 
I: dustrial Villages a Specialty 


CANDLER ANNEX—ATLANTA, GA. 
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MILL NEWS —Continued 
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Silk 
*Utica, N. Y. Utica Silk Throwing 
Co., Inc., 610 South street, Charles G. 
Merlini, president and manager; P. Par- 
di, vice-president; F. A. Dellicese, treas- 
urer; F. Carboni, secretary. This new 
concern which, as previously noted, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000, is to have 2,000 spindles and 
will start the throwing of silks, special- 
izing in crepe twist, on about the first 
of July. A force of fifteen operatives 
will be employed to start. Electric 
power is used, and the company is in 
the market for electric motors, flyers 

and hydro-extractors. 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN. The _ Rossie 
Velvet Co. is leasing from the Williman- 
tic Industrial Co. the building known 
as the Center street armory and is 
planning to use it for the increase in 
production. Later, it is understood, the 
company will build an addition to the 
John street plant. New machinery is to 
be installed, and work of setting it up 
on the upper floor of the armory will 
begin next week. Later the lower floor 
will be put into use. The main plant of 
this concern is at Mystic, Conn. 


*NewTon, N. J. Mazuy Mills, Inc., 
Mill and Clinton streets, Sim Simons, 
president and_ treasurer The new 
branch plant of the Mazuy Mills is to 
have 150 looms, we are advised. Con- 
struction on this mill started on June 
1, and it is expected that the machin- 
ery will be in operation by the first of 
September. Mercerized and silk bro- 
caded corset cloths are the products of 
the company, which has been located 
at Paterson heretofore 


Paterson, N. '. The Helvetia Silk 
Mill, Sixth avenue, manufacturer of 
ribbons, has filed notice with the Secre- 
tary of State of an increase in their 
capital from $250,000 to $1,000,000, to 
provide for general business expansion. 


Paterson, N. J. The Madison Silk 
Co. have leased the space in the Strange 
Mill now occupied by the Expert Silk 
Co. and will take possession when the 
latter firm have their new mill build- 
ing completed. The space now occupied 
by the Madison Co has also been re- 
— but the firm’s name could not 
be obtained. 


Paterson, N. J. John Marcus has 
purchased the broad silk plant known 
as the Northern Silk Mills, consisting 
of 66 looms. This plant is located in 
the same building with Marcus’ original 
plant and will be run in its present 
location without change. 


Paterson, N. J. S. Newman is mak- 
ing arrangements to install his commis- 
sion winding and warping plant in the 
new mill building being erected for the 
Expert Silk Co. on Vreeland Ave. A 
‘fully equipped plant for throwing silk 
will also be installed. 


New Hotranp, Pa. The New Hol 
land Silk Milt is understood to be ar- 
ranging plans for the construction of a 
new one and two-story addition to its 
plant, to provide for increased opera- 
tions. J. H. Townsley & Son, New Hol- 
land, are architects. 


CENTRAL FAtts, R. I. Salembier & 
Clay, Inc., are to build an addition to 
their silk mills, the structure to be of 
brick, one story, 48x100 feet. The C. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


= 


Fe Se) eee 
L. Bigney Construction Co. of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., have the contract. 


Paterson, N. J. The Fidelity Silk 
Co., 19 Mill St., has received papers of 
incorporation; $50,000 is given as the 
capital stock, and the incorporators are 
Albert Press, Abram Rabinowitz and 
Nathan Rabinowitz 


PATERSON, N. J. Articles of incor- 
poration have been granted the F. & L. 
Silk Co., with a capital stock of $40,000, 
$18,000 of which is paid in. The incor- 
porators are Louis Freidenreich, Sam- 
uel Lipschutz and Karl Miller 


Paterson, N. J. The Lion Silk Mfg 
Co., 29 Temple St., has been incorpo- 
rated here with a capital stock of $125,- 
000, commencing business with $10,000 
paid in by the incorporators, who are 
Jos. Macri, Louis Peppe r, Andrew Pep- 
per, John Macri, Tony Garguilo and 
Santo Lofaro, all of Paterson. 


New York, N. Y. The Garcy Silk 
Co., Inc., has been incorporated to 
manufacture silk. The capital stock ts 
$100,000 and the incorporators are Ben 
Garcy, Woodmere, L. I.; Geo. H. Gal 
lani, Wyckoff, N. J.; E. H. Schonker, 
414 West 121st street, New York 


Miscellaneous 

‘INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The American 
Textile Art Printing & Dyeing Co., 
office 538 Massachusetts avenue, fac- 
tory 2539 West Michigan street, E. F 
Bushman, buyer, advises that construc 
tion will start on its new mill within 
the next few months and that the plant 
will be in operation by next spring. Cal 
ico printing, spray printing, dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing on cotton, linen, 
and silk is to be done. At present the 
firm is capitalized at $200,000, but this 
is to be increased. The company ad 
vises that practically none of its equip 
ment has been arranged for as yet and 
that it is on the market for a large va 
riety of supplies for its mill, including 
150 to 500-horse power boilers and 
transmission machinery 


Betoit, Wis., The American Linen 
Co. which last March took over the 
United States Linen Co., after that 
plant had been idle for about five years, 
has been de veloping plans for the suc 
cessful operation of the plant. The 
company has contracted for about 800 
acres of land, so far and agricultural 
interests are considering growing flax 
in the southern section of Wisconsin to 
meet the demand of the mill, which in 
full operation can handle the output of 
1,000 acres of flax a season. Officials 
of the new company are Stamford 
White, president; James McCall, vice- 
president and J. M. Gray, secretary. F 
C. Miles is superintendent of the Beloit 
plant. The mill formerly employed 125 
people, but so far has been run only 
on a small scale. There have been about 
5,000 spindles operating on flax yarns. 


Woonsor KET, R :. A $100,000 blaze 
destroyed the Fairmount Dye & Print 
Works plant on May 27. During the fire 
there were heavy explosions, probably 
of vitriol, but no one was hurt. The 
origin of the fire is unknown. The loss 
is understood to be covered by insur- 


ance, 


BeLteviL_e, N. J. The Belleville Silk 
Dyeing Co., Inc., has had plans pre- 
pared by Alfonso Del Guercio for the 
erection of a one-story brick building 
38 x 60 feet, estimated to cost $10,000 
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St. Louis 
Alternating Current Motors 
Furnish Dependable Power 


St. Louis Motors are made in 
Three-Phase, Two-Phase and 
Split Single Phase, Squirrel 
Cage Induction type. Poly- 
phase may be had in 12 sizes, 
from % to 20 H.P., Single 
Phase in 10 sizes, from % to 
2 HP. 


These motors are absolutely 
dependable; have high effi- 
ciency, low maintenance cost; 
ideal performance characteris- 
tics and economical price. We 
urge you to investigate if you 
are seeking the best motor 
value the market affords. 


Send for Catalog No. § 


St. Louis Electrical Works 
4060 Forest Park Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Artificial Silk Waste 
Artificial Silk Clips 
i Knitting Mill Wastes 


SILK WASTE 


‘Morris Weil’s Son 


837-41 N. 3rd STREET 


i PHILADELPHIA, - - -_ PA. 
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BOILERS yrs 


TANKS & TOWERS—SMOKE STACKS 





THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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HONEST 











CONOMY in production is 

as essential to you as it is 

to us. Not a false economy 

—pbut one of sound judgment— 

the Economy of sane system 
and quick, concerted action. 


Producers of the raw material 
we use have so sure a market 
in the working of our fifty 
mills that they are able to 
give us the advantage of low 
purchase price. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm M Wood. President. 


This advantage goes to you 
in every yard of fabric we 
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Our Sadie Method 


The advancement in the art of manufacturing 
wool into clothing and yarns has attained its high- 
est perfection at the great mills of the United 
States Worsted Co. The best that modern in- 





Weaving in Rome 2000 
Years Ago 


ANDREW ADIE, President 
JOHN SIMSON, ‘Vice President 
Cc. W. SOUTHE R, Treasurer 


Sutera 


genuity can devise in machinery, together with the 
finest wools obtainable, are the great elements 
which enter into the manufacture of GOLD 
MEDAL USWOCO FABRICS. 
S =~ 
La es GS CB 
ORSTED CY: ‘ 
GENERAL OFFICES: 157 Federal St., Boston 
U. S. WORSTED SALES DEPTS. 
J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent, 
257-261 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Commission (“Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


: J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
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Ethan Allen 
25 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
| Dry Goods Bemeieles Merchants 


BOSTON 


NEW. YORK 
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W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
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weave—for the lower cost of 
raw material to us—the lower 
the price of goods to you. 


FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 
225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
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HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION ; 








This is only one of the cumu- 
lative advantages our volume 
production secures for you. 


Selling Agency 


American Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 
New York City 








FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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R. H. HOOD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
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for Wool, Silk, oe and Ramie 


1840-46 Germantown Ave. - - Phila., Pa. 
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Fine Fancy Worsteds 


Salesrooms eemaaar 
25 Madison Ave. New York eemaanen Ri. 
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Machine Wool Combs and Fallers— 
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SPECULATIVE TRADE 

FEARED IN MEN’S WEAR 
Surge of Buying in Finer Grade Suitings 

Pursues Yardage Balances Through- 

out the Market 

Continuance of buying in fine wool- 
ens and fancy worsteds, wherever they 
may be obtained, in heavyweight lines 
may lay claim to being the outstanding 
feature in men’s wear market during 
the past week. Prominent sellers admit 
coming through slowly, 
showing mainly that the production 
normal is nowise near attained. Con- 
sidered from the under side of the im- 
patient, strong demands, it might well 
be conceded that when books are filled 
to overflowing with orders, the machin- 
ery, even if it were running at normal, 
swamped. Looked at 
slightly different angle, it is equally 
certain every yard of first-class mer- 
chantable goods that can be brought off 
the looms this heavy weight season will 
be snapped up at nominal prices. 


the goods are 


would be from a 


“AND IT WAS JUST A YEAR AGO” 

“The difference between this year and 
last year,” said a merchant who was in 
“is that 
last year the clothier had the goods and 
was not cutting them up; this 
neither the clothier the mill man 
has the goods, and the stocks are cut 
up. Not a bad situation for the seller, 
either. 

“Buyers are taking everything they 
can get. We are not getting the war 
prices—but near it—and the prices will 
equal war prices soon—or go higher.” 

“What class of goods do you sell on 
that basis 

“ Both.” 


a contrasting frame of mind, 


year 
nor 


overcoatings ? Suitings ?” 


“In heavyweights, please specify the 


lines you are selling today.” 

“None. We haven’t any to sell—I 
wish the spring season was opening to- 
morrow.” 


ADVANCING, EVER ADVANCING 

Yet, in its own peculiar way, the mar- 
ket is understood to be advancing daily 
In another place a buyer secures an op 
portunity to look at worsteds. “ But,” 
says he, ‘ they are rather light in weight, 
aren’t they r6 “Oh. Hot’ so very, there 
sn’t much choice nowadays. And there 
they are—worsteds. Pick ’em out if 
ou want 
Fine and fancy worsteds are the top 


’ ” 
em. 


features, and the gold mines of 
the day, apparently. On these lines it 
the market opened up 
fairly low prices, and in many quar 


rice 


ow seems as if 


rs now no prices are operative. Com 
pared to opening 
ard worsted advances to a value of $4 


prices, a $3 50 pe! 


r yard, a $2.50 worsted to $3 and so 
Worsteds for fall 1919 figure now, 
the character of trading going on, at 


lvances of 20 to 25 per cent. over 
ening, those who have made a study 
that situation, say. 

PAVING WAY TO SPECULATION 


goods of 


In such a condition, on the 
er quality, such as the vast majority 
demand wants, is there a speculative 
hand? It is to be feared 
Is the clothier paying an advance: 
his duplicates ? Even if the dupli 
offered to numbers on 

hich his initial « reduced? In 
l os How 
ng will this sort of thing go on with 


Chis 


1 question that certain conservatives 


uation at 


te orders are 
rder is 
stances, it is to be feared so 


something going to smash?” 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 


themselves. Echo 
long?” Piece-dyes, 
understood to be 


are already asking 
answers: “How 
resist worsteds are 
coming in on the same trail. 


NO INTEREST IN CHEAP GOODS 

The lack of interest in them seems to 
be holding back cheap par- 
the general advances al 
ready recorded. From the inception of 


the April boom in high-grade 


oods from 
ticipation in 


suitings, 


wool-filled goods lagged, and lagged 
some more, 

Convictions that better-grade mer 
chandise is in a state of shortage from 
which it cannot be extricated this sea- 


son, or perhaps for several seasons are 
met with on every hand. There is 
therefore no mystery as to the disposi- 
tion common to jobbers and cutters to 
take all the merchandise that can he 
The worsted problem simply 
happens to be the outstanding 
of the day. Though 
the strength of demand is 
hearten the seller, for business is brisk, 
plentiful profitabl What 
could be desired ? 


se- 
cured 
problem 

are 
sufficient to 


costs rising, 


and more 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
Ameri- 


3192 will open are in 


Views in the market of where 
can Woolen Co., 
teresting, since this 11 oz 
vived the war as an index in many r¢ 


number sur 
spects; few of those figuring venture to 
expect another reduction on 3192, for, 
taking advancing costs into considera- 
tion as well as the bidding up features 
of the market, it would not be surpris- 
ing if it came out at an a advance of 
25 cents a yard, or more. 

As the last quotation on 3192, trotted 
out to view a lightweight amongst 
heavyweights in February, 
the next succeeding opening of prices, 


stands to 
as far as post-armistice information 
goes, it may attain a mark of $2.87/% 
easily enough. 

Were it not the advancing 
features of the recent past, and unsated 
appetite of the clothier, held down also 
by another period of inoperative or 
nominal prices, more attention would be 


for cost 


given to a possible reduction in the level 
of spring prices than seems to prevail. 
Incidentally, the American is reticent 
regarding its next load of prices, and 





ing, they are firmly imbued with a be- 








lief that advanced ratings will mark 
spring 1920 offerings. 

In spite of a blending of fall and 
spring business, a distir spring 1920 
season forces itself more and more 
into view After the price considera 
tion, in all forward contemplations t 
ward spring 1920, come styles, and 


] 


beheved will be fewer in 





but splendid in 


ers attractiveness 
Successes alre shown in _ official 
worsteds and woolens of the iridescent 
type give a hint for their enlargement 
yr th wud season of men’s ap- 
parel. Colorful tints have left the old 
standard f blue, tan and gray far be 
hind, and it 1s a more colorful range 


of red and 


BLUE FLANNEL BIDS 


Navy Minimum Raised to $2.13'. a Yard 
on June Proposals 

\t the New York Navy Yard, June 
12, 1919, bids will be received on 836,235 
vards of navy blue flannel now in store 
t the Division nd Clothing Depot in 
South Brooklyn Stipulations show 
that no bids will be accepted for less 
than 1,000 yards of any one lot and n 
bids will be accepted at this sale for less 
than $2.13'% per yard 


follows 
mills, shrunk; 


The lots are made up as 
100,000) yards Metcalf 
19,300 yards Ellis mills, shrunk; 109,300 
vards Deering, Milliken mills, 
73,235 vards Talmage & 
mills, shrunk; 314,000 
Allen raills, shrunk 

\t previous | 
Navy blue flannel, the 
was awarded to Herring 
per yard bid. Other 
as $1.20 and $1.17 per yard 
the not of the 
manufacture, an appreciation in the 
minimum that the 


accept on 


shrunk; 
Farnsworth 
vards Ethan 


1l-ounce 
offered, 
at $1.75 
bids ranged as low 
Although 


same mills’ 


April 6, 


vardage 


Sale, 


Bros., 


fabrics were 


Navy is now dis 


posed to soods ot similar 


specifications is to be noted 


April Wool Consumption 
The during 


April of this year, and compared with 
the consumption during April, 1918, has 


consumption of wool 


while certain astute campaigners bank been compiled by the Bureau of Mar 
more or less on the unexpected happen- kets as follows: 
Grease s ired Pu 
Apri April Apr Apr \] \ 
Cla and Grads 1918 1919 ' 419 ‘1 iY 
Domestic 4,603,121 5,239, 66 19 ’ Ss 016 14 S4 
Foreign 178,577 4,477,7 104,64 1,689 0,12 174 
Cjothing—Domesti« 69,44 892,872 610,84 88 16 
Wenalans ye 78 396.877 840.4 1,145,479 40,301 07 
' Blood. 
Combing Domestic 4,201 1 2,991,661 274,9 94,11 246,677 )8 
Foreign ) 2072.98 1 42,546 1 ) 
Clothing—Domest 67.687 169 140,614 r O66 
Foreign 61, 92¢ 641,828 ’ 11 1,932 16,64 
%, Blood, 
nbing Domest 4,329,223 2,007 s is l 19,9 
For n 2.786.198 1,401 4490 169 154 ) 
thin Domestic & ) 45,710 ‘ { 1, 79 
Forels 4,79 93,¢ 601 24,4 722 9 7 
\% Blood, 
Combing Domest 16,205 410,60 { ( 11 08,717 17 
Foreigzr 6.57 1 2 923.546 . 87 110 18,461 1.010 
Clothing—Domestic 149,395 76,4 10 430,57 { 75,35 
Foreign 331 i 47,64 4 , NG 61 f 189 
Low or Lincoln. 
Combir Domest 1.18 13 67 { 1 1f 196 f f 
For i0 0,069 8,004 l 71 8,267 
( thing Domestic », 889 21.7¢ l 13,34 
bX i 1 0 
Carpet. 
Combit Foreigr 1,840,762 1,622,4 69 76,652 Lf ) 15,31 
} ng Foreis 1 g 63.09 { f 104 ) 8 
Grade Not Stated. 
D 118 140.7 1 10 
Foreig { ’ 
Totals. 
D 17,790,304 15,229 6,354 1,9 19 1,936,80 
I 24.9 1 71 r OS { 
Grand Totals 42,715,619 31,200,648 1 f ’ ] 
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DRESS 
FOR 


GOODS SETTLING 
FORWARD STRIDES 


Attention Divided Between Heavyweight 


Deliveries and New Stylings for 
Spring— Quiet, But Not Dull 

Little that new was announced in 
the Iress £ ] h \ < 
though there =. ré lina 1 Oo 
Ss thne \ } ( k and t 

vce prepared to settle into its 
wo ed } 1 
strike 3 y W kers 1 1S 
city. With thre rest tak he 
iveragt Im Cé 1In¢ witl ( 1 iF y 
the las ot May the week ( 1ed 
smoothly Judging from the attitude 
ind expressiot1 f ng IIs 
making cloth \ V 
sold to capacity for the next several 
months. Many lines are n le itely 
closed and the sellers dividing their 
attention between deliver for the fall 
trade and making up combinations f 
spring, 1920 

SEARCHING FOR A BA 

Indication continued str { ‘ 

1 Nn Wa ( h 
for a base | ( t hi es back I 
the figure tained in the pa everal 
mont] ks forward with the 
Signer to the costs 1 raw materials 
ind labor w h stand well to the front 
in determining the rates on later 
ness. It is held to be significant in a 


number of conversations in the district 
that the st-priced 
edged goods ot quality, are among the 
All gone!” Cloak 


to $12 


highe line 3, icky 


first to ann 


ings in the $7 


UUNCE 
a vard class, ire 
finishing mark 


found to have made the 


on the heavyweight course neck and 
neck with so-called “popular price 
material 
RENEWALS OF DEMAND 

To a certain extent the surface quiet 
is more or less illusive and deceptive. 
Firmness wool and the steady up 
ward climb of yarns continues quite in 
fluential in sending the buyers here 
seeking to lay down for forward or 
ders with the worsted seller They are 


not particular about having the 
this 
selling agent 
his 


as long as he « 


time, oO 


named at 
the 


price 
effort of 
by the 
successtul 


withdrawal of 
an maintain 


his “No” to one alluring proposition 
after another. Several have advised 
pressing inquirers that it would be wisé¢ 
for them to wait until around late Au 


gust or September before entering into 
for the coming 
Deliveries undoubtedly sh¢ 


rially through the sum- 


formal commitment 


uld 
be speeded mate 
months, because the situa 
better day by day even ul 


met 


to hee ome 


der the shorter operative hours now 
ing into effect in the mills, eve ] h 
there has been slowness and exasper 
ing delays up to this time, and even 
though the peace treaty is not yet ned 
TRYING TO MAKE UP LOST TIMI 
With only 1 handful of day taken 





out for the garment makers’ strike, there 
has been little more than 2a breath 
spell allowed to the primary market to 
catch up in any measure with th 

ters An extremely heav and pro 
longed period f cutting in lightweight 
goods thus turns itself over another 
prolonged drag on the heavier produc 
tions in suitings and cloaking No 
one is so deeply concet { p t 
in what goods to obtain as wv e to ol 
tain them. and to see the lelj 


swung into smooth 
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The original mill white 
washes like tile 
ind grime begin to settle in a mill, 


HEN soot : 
even the best and whitest paint begins to lose 


its lustre. It must be cleaned or the room 
must be repainted. 

Then is the time when managers appreciate Rice’s, 
the ORIGINAL GLOSS Mill White (“ Barreled Sun- 
light’). It is easily washed clean and white. Its 
elastic, durable composition produces a smooth, im- 
pervious gloss surface that resists dirt like tile. 

Many so-called “ gloss” mill-whites soon turn yel- 
low. Flat finish paints attract dirt and do not reflect 
light. 

Barreled Sunlight is the OIL paint with a GLOSSY, 
tile-like finish. It contains neither varnish nor lead. 

It is made by an exclusive process which we con- 
trol. Applied on the ceilings and walls of your mill 
it will remain white longer than any other. This we 
guarantee. . 

sarreled Sunlight expands and contracts with tem- 
perature changes. Withstands the shock and jar of 
the heaviest machinery. Its glossy, tile-like finish re- 
flects ALL the light that enters your windows, increas- 
ing your daylight 19% to 36% by actual tests. Saves 
artificial lighting bills by lengthening your daylight 
working hours. Used in over 5,000 plants. 
Do not let imitators experiment in your 
mill. Insist on the ORIGINAL—the 
“Remains white longest” mill white. 
Sold in barrels, also in cans 
Write for booklet, “The Yellow Peril” 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


20 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 
Highest price in the barrel. 
Lowest cost on the ceiling. 


RICES-THE ORIGINAL MILL WHITE 
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Superior Quality in Your Finished Product 
Can be Obtained Only When the Wool 


_ Stock Has Been Properly CLEANED 
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Just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, so your entire manufac- 
turing process is no more efficient than 
the weakest stage. 


PAT MCA 


Stock must be in the proper condi- 
tion before entering subsequent proc- 
esses; it must be clear and soft—not 
roped, felted or stringy. 


The Hunter Model ‘‘D’’ 
Wool Washer 


insures a product that is clean, white, 
elastic, open and lofty. Every practical 
improvement for increasing the quality 
and quantity of the output has been 
employed. 
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Our engineers will gladly answer 
your questions, or if desired, arrange 
for a demonstration. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog. 
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_ North Adams Mass. 
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one of the largest considerations at the 

|current writing affecting both sellers 
and buyers of them. Those who are 
trying to see that merchandise goes 
direct to the user are the most con- 
cerned of all, for the uncertainties of | 
supply are not so well in hand as the 
certainties of a big cutting season 











YOU MAY TRY _ IT 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 














STROKES | 
OF THE BRUSH: 
AND YOUR SHIPMENT I 


MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 
WITH A DIAGRAPH 


A Size for Every Need (Built to Last a Business Life-time) 
These have made the DIA- 
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| 
| Dress Goods Trade Notes | 
The situation with the average sell- | 


5 THE DIAGRA 
Ing agency to-day is that it has a good | 
volume of business on its books that | 
will keep deliveries on the jump well | 
into the fall months. 
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2 : As a consequenc sellers’ posi- | Q§ li : d 
5 A man is known by the : ,4 consequence the sellers’ posi ‘Simp icity, pee hnaurance GRAPH famous everywhere 
3 e a tion is changed with every new de- | ? for fifteen years. Further- 
= 3 company he keeps. If mand, so that his struggle to get down | more, the DIAGRAPH performs a breader anne useful range of necessary work 
ig a ; ba . a base line on spring. 1920. is com.| tham is possible by any other construction. he Jumbo DIAGRAPH cuts 
3 you buy Clevelands youre ae = base line fe pring, 1920, is com characters 13-4” high—much the largest charactercut by any ma- 
3 in ood compan The plicated at every turn chine, With it you can now quickly and successfully stencil- 
F g pony: With a continued firmness and con- | mark directly on bales or bundles in the heaviest burlap. You 
4 biggest and best buyers in stant upward trend in fine worsted cannot now name the leading shippers in any leading industry anywhere without 
3 - . ‘ . ae he | is le 7 val naming owners of DIAGRAPHS in quantities of from 1 to 100 or more machines. 
3 the Textile industry buy yarns the base line moves upward all | (also hundreds used by the U. S. and British armies and navies and other depart- 
3 the time also. ments.) That’s why it will pay you to see and try the DIAGRAPH first. 
3 CLEVELAND WOR- It seems almost idle to repeat that | The DIAGRAPH pays for itself. Simply ask us today to send you one prepaid. 
1 STEDS. a high quality 2-50s yarn, for instance, Sg it 0 Rene Se a —S = Otherwise return it at our expense, 
: , touched a # bid in this market this peepee right now—why wa 2117 NORTH NINTH ST 
3 The reason is obvious. week, although much of the blame is DIAGRAPH_ STENCIL MACHINE CORP. ST. LOUIS, MO. . 
3 laid at the door of rising prices abroad 
3 & prices « ad, | 
LOOK ’AT THE CLOTH notably that cable quotation of 102d. Yy 
3 per pound. = 
3 Cleveland Worsted Mills Company Priorly a little bit of uneasiness was | 3 RICH ARDSON BROTHERS 
3 Spinners, Weavers, Dyers manifest over the prospects of imported | = 4 
i GEO. H. HODGSON dress goods cutting into the melon on |Z 51 & 53 FRANKLIN ST.. NEW YORK 
2 (Vice-President and General Manager) =| hand here, but latterly it is realized that | mo fo 
S Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. =| high levels in yarn and cloth are in- | 3 
EMTIMMMAMITAMAMTTAMATMAMMAMAMAMAAMMMMMAMMMe | dicated abroad as well as at home, 3 TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC, 
ULLAL a 2 _— 3 “ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
Wool Control Bulletin 3 
: ( O R O N E T | Bulletin No. 50, issued by the Bu- | 3 FOR FINISHERS OF 
: reau of Markets of U. S. department of | 3 . 
So eee COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 
tr agriculture is a review of regulations | 3 ’ 
A N . Y =/and interpretations appertaining to the | 
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government control of the 1918 clip. 
LMM 11d SAAN UU AA SRA RM A TS 


Its value is chiefly historic as govern- 


ment control is now a dead letter and SCOUR WOOL, WORSTEDS and SILK 


the war department is endeavoring by | 


WORSTEDS 


INIT 








3 AND E speeding up its auctions to dispose of | WITH E 

3 E D Y E S =/wool taken over under these regula- 

s P I E C = tions. Copies of the bulletin, which was | KYOLYNE 

5 =|issued May 20, 1919, may be procured : 

2 fro ‘harles grand, chief of the | 

i settee o I ce se el ions D.C. ALL GRADES OF TEXTILE SOAPS : 

3 said —— New England Distributors of - 

= New York Office and Salesrooms | Berks Growers Pool Wool i 

2 45 E. 17th _ N. Y. READING, Pa., June 4.—Through the MILLENE ALKALI 2 

: berks Live Stock Breeders Association, If’, KENNEY MFG. CO., BOSTON, MASS. | 
7 < ° « 1 Ss © Ss 3 
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section who started raising wool on an 


T @ appreciable oe last Sars . _ stile omnes 
|} ganizing a pool to market their wool, 
albot Mills | The agent acon to handle it, who | here 1S Nothing ence, we 
| will be named by the Berks Farm Bu- our recor or 
oe reau, C. S. Adams, secretary, Reading, “BRAND NEW” honorable dealing, 
| will have the wool cleaned. The move They go back 
Thibets Uniform Cloths is preliminary to a campaign to interest OVER FIFTY YEARS. On the above basis we offer you 
all farmers here in the advantages of FEEDERS for cards, pickers and wool washers that 
TALBOT MILLS using land not of the best grade for have stood the test and are not “Brand New’’ in the 

tilling in pasturing sheep. ; - 
sense that you have to experiment with any of our 

machines in your mill. 








LUNIA TAHT 








WS Adjustment Bureau Gets Loft 








: _— Rested | The Mutual Adjustment Bureau, of || GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
= the Cloth and Garment Trades, Chris- | 
E topher J. Wilson, executive manager, 
has engaged a loft at 38 East 19th street. | 

ESTABLISHED 1857 It is intended to occupy these ) Our Well Drilling Depart- 

Broadcloths Velowre | Sayeed in this central location to the ment is fully prepared to 

Selling Agents uses of this service to mills and cloth- drill wells of any capacity, 

PARKER, WILDER & CO. iers, within the next few days to any depth, through any 


NEW YORK— BOSTON sa wai 


Webbing for Panama 
rm) TEASELS 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., June 6.—Hey- 
wood Brothers have been awarded the |: 
mms JACOB N. CHESTER 
109 Broad Street 


formation, anywhere 











VIRGINIA MACHINERY & 
WELL CO., INC. 


Dept. T. W. J. 
Richmond Va. 


contract by the Purchasing Officer of | & 
\the Panama Canal for furnishing 4,000 
|square feet of webbing at $1,536.00 





. ¢ . . . Photograph of well drilled by us for City of 
2 . » y Te > > 
| Bids for this webbing were ope ned on Dublin, Ga.—flows 650 gallons per minute 


' May 21. 
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Main Office: 43-49 White St. 
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EXPORTERS 





IMPORTERS 


MANILA 

CHINA 

FAR EAST 

WEST INDIES 
CENTRAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA 
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A CLEARING HOUSE 


Our organization is a Clearing House for 
the sale of American Cotton Piece Goods 
in foreign countries and of foreign raw tex- 
tile materials in America. 

The reopening of the trade markets of the 
world finds us ready to take a leading part 
in handling America’s greatly enlarged ex- 
port and import business. 

As evidence of our fitness for this work, 
we call attention to the following pertinent 
facts: our experience in this field dates back 
more than half a century; we are firmly 
established in foreign markets where we 
enjoy the confidence of both the buyers 
and sellers: we are by far the largest ex- 
porters of Cotton Piece Goods in America. 


—  Hstablished 1864 —= 
WE DISTRIBUTE 


Prints, Sheetings, Drills, Osnaburgs, Blank- 
ets. Flannels, Khakis, Domets, Colored 
Driles, Ginghams, Cottonades, Denims and 


Converted Goods. 


IMPORT DEPARTMENT 


All Foreign Cottons, including Chinese, 
Mitafifi, Smooth, Full Rough and Moderate 
Rough Peruvian; South America, West 


Coast and China Wools. 


June 7, 1919 


New York 
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PAIR EXPORT TRADE 
AND BETTER INQUIRY 
\ Promising Beginning with the Levant 
Some Japanese Goods Are Handled 
Here 

The rapid rise in the price of cotton 
goods operated against the activity of 
buyers for export for a time, but in 
some quarters the spirit is growing as 
eager as was the case with domestic 
trade. Inquiries are said to be very 
large, while the probability of meeting 
them is growing more and more slender 
Exporters express a belief that the sign 
ing of the treaty, and developments that 
are to follow that event, will throw the 
greatly needed light on world trade, and 
without which no great headway can 
be made. Meantime, whatever can be 
done is being done in markets that are 
available and to the extent that goods 
are obtainable. The Levant appears as 
one of the most promising outlets being 
prospected by American representatives 
abroad. In colored cotton goods the 
general demand is obviously in excess 
of the supply of the character of goods 
called for. 

BALKAN PROSPECTS INVITING 

The Balkans are beckoning to Ameri- 
can trade, come over here, we want 
your help, we need your goods. Cer- 
tain enterprising export houses are an- 
swering the call of the Balkans, are on 
the ground, over there, and are taking 
conditional orders for fine yarn goods 
in particular so freely and liberally that 
one concern whose head is at present in 
Greece declared if the means to pay for 
the goods comes along as easily as the 
orders were obtained, they might con- 
fine their business to that territory. Or- 
ders from Greek importers, very largely 
for Balkan consumption, from Salonica, 
Corfu and other market centres, all of 
very recent dates, were shown in pro- 
fusion, the result of the present trip of 
the head of the concern. The attitude 
of Greek importers is said to be friendly 
to American cotton textiles, for which 
the outlet is large throughout the Bal 
kans, and the anxiety most generally 
expressed had to do with the probable 
difficulty in getting them as desired 
BY WAY OF JAPAN 
Japanese cotton goods are being 
handled to a considerable extent by cer- 
tain New York export houses for con- 
sumption in the West Indies, Cuba, 
Haiti, Porto Rico and the Philippines, 
especially in shirtings, striped cheviots 
and similar goods. Excellent copies of 
yarn dyed immitating certain 
low-end New England fabrics so closely 
that with an American ticket they would 
pass for American goods. Samples 
shown were 24 inches wide, and side 
by side with American samples they 
are alike in appearance, but of a lighter 
yarn which makes a noticeable differ 
ence in the weight when the goods aré 
handled side by side. This difference in 
weight is said to be an advantage in the 
markets to which they are destined, and, 
too, makes an appreciated 
freight. Goods of this class are going 
to South America as are gray goods to 
some extent, although reports of their 
reception in South American markets 
are contradictory. 

CRITICIZE FREIGHT RATES 

Reference is made by exporters in 
this market to what they criticize as dis 
crimination in freight rates, and which, 


goods 


saving in 


OTTON MANUFACTURES 


thev say American goods at a dis 


dvantage in competition with Japanese 
oods in China and elsewhere, to what 
ver destinations they have been de 
vendent on Japanese shipping. In one 
instance it was stated that American 
eight to carried in Japanese 
hips, the only bottoms available, paid 


India, 


many times over the rates charged Jap 
nese shippers, everything considered, 
on similar freights covering the same 
route The rate from New York to 
Japanese ports, it is claimed, is consid 
erably in excess of the rates charged 
or freight carried in the opposite direc- 
tion. The difference in freight rates to 
foreign ports is about the estimated 
difference in prices by which American 
undersold in those markets 
where they meet in competition 
WHY JAPANESE GOODS 

Representatives of J: 


goods are 





Japanese cotton 
voods in this market state that costs o 
Japanese quality considered, 
were approximately on a parity with do 
mestic prices for similar goods prior t 
The fact that Jap 
anese copies of American goods were 
deliberately made lighter in weight did 
not discriminate against them in_ the 
markets where they were ultimately 
disposed of, as the lighter fabric was 
equally if not more suitable to the trade 
“We resorted to the Japanese manufac 
turer,” it was explained, “when it was 
impossible to depend on our domestic 


goods, 


the recent advance 


manufacturer for merchandise to sup- 
ply our trade, and because of connec 
tions we have established there we have 
been able to sell a considerable quantity 
of goods to New York export houses 
Japanese manufacturers look after theit 
foreign customers dilligently, and _ fill 
orders promptly, quite different from 
the American way in war times.” 

Doubt was expressed that goods from 
Japan could be sold very much below 
the cost of American goods, even in this 
emergency, the advantage of cheaper 
freight rates being quite sufficient to s« 
cure a market 

CURRENT SHIPMENTS 

Shipment of merchandise have been 
much in excess of sales, as they have 
been ever since the signing of the armis 
tice. Superficially considered, the move- 
ment has been considerable in many 
classes of merchandise that go directly 
into consumption, and for which the de 
mand is actually from the ultimate con 
sumer. To thos 
the purchasing 


communities in which 
power is upheld, ship 
ments are going continuously and to a 
considerable extent on back orders as 
well as on orders placed more recently 
shipments of goods ar¢ 
reported to China, largely on orders 


So too large 


placed earlier on which delivery is now 
being made 


Poles to Purchase Textile Supplies 


WASHINGTON, D. ( June 5 An in 
teresting despatch has just been received 
here stating that a Commission of 
Polish textile manufacturers have gon 
to England to purchase raw materials 
and machinery The despatch is pat 
ticularly significant ew of the fa 





that an |] ’ 
has recently made an investigation of 
textile conditions in 
ported that tl 

country could ¢g 


Commission 


Poland and re 
textile industry in that 

forward as soon as 
raw materials could be obtained 


MARKET VERY STRONG: 
LINES WITHDRAWN 


Selling Agents Are Proceeding Carefully 
and Holding Large Buyers in 
Check 

The market is so strong that mills 
hesitate to make a price. Recent levels 
have been high but there is a settled 
conviction that they are to be 
For the 


higher 
nre + +} : +o } 
present there is a pronounced 
reluctance to name prices on a_ basis 
that it is felt must soon be adopted on 
many lines of goods 
tributers of colored 
‘ | ithd hing 
this market have withdrawn everything 
cloths 
and active counts of sheetings are held 
under similar control. The main busi 


The largest dis- 
cotton goods in 


from sale Certain wide print 


ness being done in these specified lines 
are in spots, the usual over-run of the 
mills as it through It is a 
truly favored client that is able to place 
any future business at any price or be 


yond fixed dates 


comes 


AN EXPECTED SHORTAGE 
It is evident, even to the casual ob 
server, that trade is under restraint 
Not from any one cause but on account 
of many, any one of which would be 
sufficient to react on the highly excited 
condition that had prevailed. There are 


mills reported that have no 


engare 
ments extending beyond the end of 
June, although the average is for 30 
davs farther, some less some mort No 


doubts are entertained of a shortage ot 
merchandise, a very serious shortage, 
but just how serious, and to what an 
extent it must affect the market is a 
problem that selling agents must settle 
in their own minds before any further 
large obligations will be undertaken 
There are lines of colored goods that 
have been off the market but 
that could not be reopened except at 
to 40 per cent 


briefly, 
25 
advance in price 
4 SENSITIVE PRICI 
On print cloths and sheetings, thos« 
that are not stalled, the price is a very 
sensitive thing, and in other lines used 
for converting purposes, buyers have 
only to show an inquiring interest to 
themselve 3 


that buyers have brought 


raise the price 
Sellers charg« 


against 


rushing 
altogether too rast, by bid 


ihout this state of affairs by 
the market 
dit against themselves, forcing the 
sellers hand, and refusing to listen to 


on, Whatever foundation there may 


| the belief that boosting the price 
is effective it iecking the buver it has 
ceeded in putting the market wher 
+? > : l } 
it without any unnecessary delay, 
which may prove advantageous o1 
otherwise aC rding to one’ point ol 
ew 
\ 


Vone are¢ short of 


arguments in sup 





Dp Gingham. \ 1lue At value 


| 
Denin 2 (Indigo) At valu 
Tickings, 8&-oz Withdrawn At value 
Standard Print Withdrawn ‘ 


\ l pt cs 

s nas tl k es its tal 
i S t ( otton ¢ lly 
is com m phi h 
cast i dened nist ind ¢ 1 the 
no! SO spoken 1 mil he 
trade il vield & partially not sO 
far. Factors express quiet fears of an 
irtificial market provoked by rapid and 
extreme 1 nce that cannot ul to in 
re selling perauions o1 th part ot 
those whose moral stamina may not be 
tempered to resist great temptation 


They admit that not a few operator 
have bought in excess of what they 
deemed to be normal requirements, but 
the ready reason advanced was that they 
were buying for a largely increased 
business and providing for an estimated 


heavy later demand 


GROWING CONSERVATISM 

Every day sees the list of withdrawals 
extended, it least so far as large buyers 
are concerned Jobbing buvers are not 


being so closely held up in cases where 


quantities are not excessive The five 
and ten case customer 1s accommodatef 
so far as can be both as to quantity ana 
delivery. The demand reported in cet 
tain quarters that have been large sell 
ers all the season is just as active as 
ever. It is a self-evident fact that mills 
have very nearly gone the limit of all 


they can to accept on this market, at 
least for the present No doubt the 
total ot 
considerable in spots, but thi 


business going forward is quite 
common 
disposition is to check. with relative 


fairness, the previous tendeney run wild. 
LOOKING AHEAD 

Che fact is mentioned that cotton has 

advanced about 70 per cent. in a few 

months, and that cotton goods prices, in 

the aggregate, have advanced 

more than that It is 


every seriou 


omething 
cnough to give 
minded factor something 


to think about, and in market discussion 
this fact is not overlooked. Very nat- 
urally potentialities hay to do with 
late summer and early fall calculations 
lt is this uncertainty that is keeping 
business within present boundaries and 
preventing mills in a neral way from 


the mselves to lor y-re ach 


committing 


contract 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 
New prices on Soisettes made by the 
ical Bleached Coods he ‘RFGZ 
cents for cream and white; 33% 
I 





35 cents for 


( lapp & Beall have 
" 


ljusted prices as follow 


named 
t Lonsdale 
4.4 bleached, 23 cents; Blackstone, 23 
cents; Forget-Me-Not, 19 cents; 
le, Nainsook and Cambric Mus 
cents; Hope 4/4 Muslin, 21 


\mory, Browne & Co., decreased dis 


ount ) pet ent. on Nashua blan- 
kets Limited orders subject to mill’s 
acceptance 

[he Surplus Property Division, Q. 
M. C.. War Department, will sell about 


8,000,000 yards of gauze now on hand 


at New Brunswick, N. J. Bids will be 
pened it the 


Munitions 
Washington, D. C 


Building, 
on June 13, 10 a. 


m Che following quantities are men- 
tioned 

7,341,019 yard 44x40, 38% inch, 
gray 


224,694 yards, 28 inch. 
82.611 yards, 44x40, 28 inch 


The latest named price on 36-inch 
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Strip 50 bobbins a minute 
Automatically! 


(3530) 


can d ) 







bobbin stripping! You 
» wasted fiber and 


k-knife with the 


Old Colony—Perfected Automatic 


ROVING BOBBIN STRIPPER 


] ? 
ne ja 


bin, this machine strips off the 


na clean, thorough way and then brushes the base 


bobbi thus doing ld 


away with slugs and dirty 


The money, time and labor saved pays for the 


OLD COLONY MACHINE CO., 


New Bedford, Mass. 
BUILDERS 


4 me . . wee | 
Represented by te ht g eth . | 


Rooney & Boyd 


339 Butler Exchange, 


















Providence, 
| 


SUMMON HHA 


AHI 


Dye Your Yarn in 
the Wound Form— 


You Gain: 


A dvehouse neat and clean with no steam 





First 
in the air 
Second less handling and less labor. 
Third—A very short or concentrated dye bath, 
using much less steam, chemicals and dyestuffs. 
Fourth—About one-half the floor space needed for 
the old forms of dyeing. 

We are job dyers of over a million pounds of 
cotton per year. 
We are job dyers of over a million pounds of = | 
worsted per year. 
FRANKLIN machines are 
color parallel tube packages. 
Special machines for dyeing worsted tops and 
jackspools. 

Our machines are in use all over the world. 

Let our representative study your requirements 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


291 PROMENADE STREET 


( 


S0% to 75% 





HON 


sold in all sizes to 
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SNAP!- 
-and the bobbin 
is cleaned 


Snap your fingers continuously for about 10 seconds—that’ll 


give you a fair idea of how fast an 


“Utsman” Quill Cleaning Machine 


operates It is guaranteed to clean at least 8,000 automatic 
loom bobbins an hour 1600 to 2000 is all two operatives can 
clean by hand. 

Bobbins are not subjected to any harsh treatment while yarn 
is being removed. 

The machine itself is entirely dependable ; 
are case-hardened and interchangeable. 
further details. 


all wearing parts 
Write for prices and 











The Terrel MachineCo., Inc, Charlotte N.C. 
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LOOMS 


Crompton & Knowles 


AUTOMATIC FANCY 
COTTON LOOMS 


Are continuous in operation. Produce perfect 
goods and reduce weaveZroom expense 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Providence, R, I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paterson, N. J. Office—Citizens Trust Bldg. 
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ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Southern Representatives 


Charlotte, N. C. 


HUTTE 





PMMA MMARATED 
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“New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 
Stitcher. 


Highest Grade — 


Machine for3 
rapid and Eco- 2 
nomical Method = 
of Attaching Ri- = 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or other = 
Garments. 5 


Ve 5 he Uses pointed = 


. staples, can- 
not tear the 
= finest fabric 
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J. L Shoemaker é Co., PaiLADELP 
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WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
: 44-46 Leonard Street New York 


Brown and Bleached 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills 
= Cambrics, Longeloths, 


Lawns and Nainsooks 
For Home and Export Markets 


TUNNTVUNTYNUNNTUECT EN CONOTOOTNLCOTOOOTOCOOTOOQOUOOQEDULEVEOTICASETUATCAUCUCOAETOTOATT EATON ENTE 
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ET 
Established 1796 
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Special shaped carbon, black &= 


diamond, pointed tools for — 
turning paper, rag, corn husk = 
and cotton calender rolls, | 
hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Manufactured by 
Thos. L. Dickinson, Successor to 
JOHN DICKINSON, 64 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CLEVES TUNEL TT ten 


DMT TTA TATA 
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The Tattle | 


Clearing House 
—What is it? 
Where is it? 
Why does every- 
body use it ? 





Supply Company 
SELLING AGENTS 
105 Latta Arcade Charlotte, N. C. 


The General Mill | 
: 





Mill and Building Supplies, 
Paints, Belting, Maple 


Flooring, Dyestuffs, Chem- 
icals, Sizing Compounds. 





BN. Gass Wie Da 
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Fruit of the Loom is 27% cents; future 
orders at value. 

Col. H. C. Stebbins and Maj. C. W. 
Dall of the firm of Watts, Stebbins & 
Co., have returned from “over there” 
and are preparing to resume business 
duties. 

The financial side of affairs was on 
the mind of more than a few selling 
agents and a not uncommon comment 
heard on Wednesday was “ We are quite 
interested to learn exactly what the 
banks are apt to do in the matter of 
market inflation of prices.” Evidently a 
hint had come from some _ influential 
quarter. 

With reference to the sale of air craft 
cloth owned by the Government, the 
representative of a mill that had pro- 
duced such goods for Government use 
remarked that he had informed the 
authorities some weeks ago of his wish 
to bid on surplus material, and had been 
promised early information as soon as 
the goods were open for sale, but had 
heard nothing yet. He intimated that 
the material is well suited for use by 
corset manufacturers. 

Union Warehouse Co. Plans 

The Union Warchouse Organization 
Company will be incorporated in the 
near future for the purpose of handling 
details of organization of the Union 
Warehouse Company until such time as 
the latter is ready for incorporation and 
actual operation. The organization 
committee of the company has _ been 
strengthened by the addition of the fol- 
lowing members: W. Gordon McCabe, 
Jr., of W. G. McCabe & Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Harrison S. Colburn, an 
authority on waterfront properties, of 











= Harrison S. Colburn & Co., New York; 


J. W. Evans, prestdent Houston, Texas, 
Cotton Exchange; S. A. Harrington, of 
Harrington Bros., contractors, Weldon, 
Lancaster, of W. L. 
Lancaster & Co., bankers, Montgomery, 


= Ala.; T. B. Stackhouse, president and 
= treasurer of the Standard Warehouse 


Co., Columbia, S. C. 


Liquidating Contracts 

WasuHincton, D. C., June 5.—Th« 
War Department authorizes publication 
of the following information: A com- 
munication received from Chief Quar- 
termaster of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces from London, under date 
of May 8, contains the following: 

“Of the 1,200 contracts that we had 
in force in this department, there are 
noW remaining but eleven which are un- 
determined as far as cancellation is con- 
cerned. The total amount of money 
that was involved in the liquidation of 
these contracts (based on the total con- 
tract value less the value of the goods 
delivered and to be accepted) was 7,- 
414,167 pounds. The amount of money 
which we had to pay for compensation 
in the liquidation was 14,868 pounds, the 
percentage of cost in liquidation, there- 
fore, was but two one-thousandths of 
one per cent. This percentage of cost 
is lower than that of any other depart- 
ment and thus far is quite a satisfactory 
one.” 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Announcement 
has been made by Francis P. Garvan, 
Alien Property Custodian, that a total 
of 225 shares of the common capital 
stock of the Vigilant Mills, Frankford, 
Pa., will be offered for sale to the 
highest bidder at the principal office of 
the company, Adams avenue and Lei- 
per street. The company specializes in 
the production of upholstery goods. 








THE EDDYSTONE PRINT WORKS 


Centrally located at Eddystone, Pa., on the Delaware River (near Philadelphia) 
RAIL AND WATER SHIPPING FACILITIES 


Offers to Converters of Cotton Piece Goods 
Enlarged and Improved Finishing Facilities 
ENGRAVING — BLEACHING — MERCERIZING 
DYEING—PRINTING— NAPPING—FINISHING 


THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Custom Work Dept. 72 Leonard Street, New York 
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L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 


SELLING AGENTS 


43 Leonard Street and 212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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KEYSTONE FIBRE HOLLOWARE | 
FIBRE en : 
_— See our page advertisements in other issues. Send for Catalog. 
q iy 
~~ KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY, Box 13, Yorklyn, Del. 
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Can You Use More Capital Profitably? 


A large number of successful industrial corporations find that under post-war conditions it would be 


desirable to have additional capital 


Extending manufacturing facilities 
Increasing working assets 
for Developing selling policy 
Refunding floating indebtedness 
Providing against uncertainties of the future 


If your Company could profitably use additional funds, we would be glad to suggest a plan for financing 


Our resources enable us to purchase outright complete issues of securities in amounts ranging from One 


Hundred Thousand to Ten Million Dollars. 


For quick action, please state all the pertinent facts in your first letter. Communications held in strict 


confidence. 








Address Department C 


Peabody, oughteling & Co. 


Established 1865 10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


BLISHED 1831 


TEXTILE MATCHIN D2 


The attention of Cotton 
Manufacturers is called 
to the Whitin Process for 
the Reclamation 

a of Roving and 

= Spinner’s Wastes. 


Its adoption in- 
sures: 
Better Grade of 
Product and In- 
creased Profits. 


Write for Particulars 


~LNI -)72 Ee AND WOR KS 


WHITI NSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


SQUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE LE 


IUCR 
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FOUR MILLION SHARES 
Marked Increase in Demand 
Radical Advances 
Boston, June 4—Not 
has anything 


Despite 


in many years 
approaching the 
demand for 
been experienced, and additional ad 


present 
boom textile shares 
vances of 5 to 20 points seem only t 
Chere is 
a steadily increasing outside demand d« 


whet the interest of investors 


veloping for high-grade textile shares, 
and it is somewhat less discriminating in 
its selections than regular investors in 
such — securities. Prices have now 
reached a basis where they appear at 
first sight remarkably attractive to 
stockholders who purchased at prices 20 
to 30 points lower, but the latter have 
certainly awakened to the fact that a 
new basis of textile share values has 
been developed through the radical in- 
crease in replacement costs. 
tion of how much should be added to 
the recent average share values of cer 
tain plants in order to cover this increase 
is a moot one, but there seems to be a 
fairly well detined idea that where plants 
are in good physical condition and are 
well managed an advance of at least 50 
per cent. over average values of last 
year is well warranted, whereas in the 
case of some plants that have a large 
volume of hidden assets there must be 
an additional advance to cover the latter 
NASHUA STOCK ISSUI 

Very little trading is reported in rights 
to the new issue of $3,625,000 of 7 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock which 
is to be issued by the Nashua Manufac 
turing Co., cotton goods, Nashua, N. H., 
and to which present stockholders may 
subscribe on the basis of 2% f 
preferred to each: share of common 
stock held May 28. Rights expire today 
and payments must be made in full on or 
before June 10. The outlook at this 
writing is that tl 


The ques 


shares of 


he underwriters, Lee, 
Higginson & Co., Boston, will have com 
paratively little of the issue to offer for 
public subscription. The preferred stock 
has no voting power unless four quar- 
terly divtdends are in arrears, but is ex- 


FINANCIAL 


ceptionally well protected. It is callable 
any dividend date after 30 days’ 
‘tice at $110 per share and cumulative 
lividends and is preferred as to asset 
on the same basis in the event of diss« 
lution of the company The issue of 
additional preferred stock is controlled 
by 75 per cent. of the preferred out 
standing. The remaining $1,375,000 of 
preferred stock authorized can be issu¢ 
only when the company’s net assets are 


at least 2Y 


times the par value of th 
total preferred issued, and when th 
company’s net earnings have equalled at 
least twice the annual preferred divi 
dend requirement. A sinking fund will 
be accumulated of not less than 10 per 
cent. of the annual net profits after divi 
dends for retirement of the preferred 
It is also stipulated that no cash divi 
dends can be paid on the common stock 
that would reduce the 
quick assets below 110 per cent. of the 
total par value of preferred stock out 
standing, and that no cash dividends 


company’s net 


may be paid hereafter on the common 
except out of profits and after Oct. 31, 
1918. The new capitalization of the 
Nashua Manufacturing Co. is $10,000, 
000, divided equally into $5,000,000 of 
the 7 per cent. preferred and $5,000,000 
common stock 

stock announced thus far is the $3, 
625,000. of 7 per cent. cumulative pré 
ferred, the officials of the company be 








t 


The only issue of new 


ing silent as to the manner in which the 
$3,550,000 of additional common is to 
be distributed. Many stockholders, how 
ever, feel confident that the additional] 
common will eventually be distributed as 
a stock dividend but not until the Fed 
eral tax authorities have issued a de 
cision relieving such stock dividends of 
the present onerous taxes. The new 
capital of the Nashua when fully issued 
will just about equal the 
cost of the plant after projected addi 
tions and improvements are completed 
In addition to this it has a net quick 
of about $15,000,000 In view of this 


replacement 


strong financial showing it is not strange 
that the common has appreciated in a 


radical way during the last two weeks 


MARKETS 


ng sought at 102 


Che following sales of textile shares 


s 


re le Wednesd S auc 
\ Pr ( 
l \ gt s ‘ 
l Lb ght Mfg 
Nashua Mf ptd 
Nashua Mfg » 2 Lo %s 
pT S. Worsted 2nd 100 4 ‘ 
King Philip 100) 18644 +19 
Ss. Wor d ist 100 
Whitman l 
2 Mass Cotton L100 133 by ‘ 
Nashawena LV0 L41% ‘ 
Bigelow-Hartford p. 100 99% r 1 
Total 


Fall River Mill Shares 
Mass., June 4.—One of 
the most conservative followers of the 
local market for 
the opinion today that the person who 
buys mill shares now will be able in a 
short time to take a substantial proht, 


At RIVER, 


investments offered 


if that should be his disposition; or to 
realize most satisfactory returns if he 
should decide to hold for earnings Chat 
the high quotations of last year will be 
duplicated in a few months, from the 
present trend, was his deliberate state 
ment. The man whose views are ré 
produced has been quoted on many oc 
casions, moderation being the basis of 
What gives weight 
to what he says now is the fact that he 
is not in the market in any capacity, 
his attention being devased wholly to 
the general market for stocks. “If | 
make a dollar now and then,” he said, 
“I give it away.” 


all his observations. 


The fewness of the offerings availa- 
ble for buying indicates the position of 
the market. It has not been so | 
a twelve-month The sentiment ex 
pressed above represents the general 
feeling of stockholders. Such sales as 
are reported, as a general rule, are a 
the terms of the seller \ bid of 140 
for Weetamoe was turned into an of 


mare In 


yt 


fer of 150. That was accepted. It 
brought the figure for the stock within 
three points of the 1918 height. The 


corporation, which reported a surplus 
ot assets over liabilities in its last bal 
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ance shet ‘ ¢ OO 
of ) « div ( 
t t r¢ i 
<U ps il i tie 
mou ed ] 
} | 
| 1 c l 
| Sag 20 1 
in a week, and a chang Si 
low vel of 191 \ litt \ k 
go Wing Philip wa ( ut 175 
ig st id of 1/0 | { ‘ 
: , ; 
Whit he stock ( 190 | 
constitute i new record in the history 
f the company The rise two years 


shares to 176; the maxim 


wo Carried 
last year was 170 
he impetus has affected the 


and the Hargraves, which were men 


tioned a week ago as respon ling slow 
ly to the influences raising prices. Sales 
ot both are announced at 90, at which 
hgure shares are restored to the 1918 


maximum 


New Bedford Mill Shares 

New Beprorp, Mass., June 5.—Th¢ 
engineers’ strike which is now well into 
ts third week and has caused a forced 
shutdown of approximately 30,000 ope1 
atives, is apparently having little effect 
on the mill share market other than to 
strengthen the issues, as during the past 
week more new records have been es 
tablished in the price at which the stocks 
have sold. Such has been the demand 
for New Bedford shares that no less 
than eighteen firms have had the price 
boosted, Quissett and Nashawena leading 
the way with a gain of 15 points over 


the bids of only one week ago 
Quissett is publicly bid at 235, while 

stock failed 

shares available for sale at 


private inquiries for this 
to find any 
250. The jump in price of Nashawena 
has been one of the surprises of the 
month, advancing as it did from sales at 
120 a fortnight ago to recent transac- 
150, its last selling pric: Chere 
is little stock available, and 155 is be 
ing asked for what few shares are on 
the market. Manomet 


tions at 


ontinues to soar 
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MILL STATEMENTS 


Line of 

Name and address of company. busines 

The Edwin Bartlett Co., Cotton 
No. Oxford, Mass ‘ 


Beaver Mil 

We. AGEME: BGM ccciccdes wes 
I h Mfg 

New Bedford, Mass 


Cabot Mfg. C 


Brunswick, Me. 


Clark-Cutler-MceDermott Co Woo 
Franklin, Mass 


Cordaville Woolen Co 


Cordaville, Mass "= 
Cordis Mills, Cottor 
Millbury, Mass 
Hayward Woolen Co A 
E. Douglas, Mas 
McecLar Silk Ce Sill 
Turner Fall M 
Moulton Mfg. Co 
Rutland, Mass. .....cseccese . Cotton 
Westboro Weaving ¢ 
Westboro Mass 
Surplus, $162,741; accrued expense taxe 








Cash Raw Total Real estate 
Fiscal year i debt erial quick bldg ind Miscellaneou 
Year Date rec vable ‘ asset machinery Amount D 1 
LY Jan 6 $9 1) ' 1 $ $4,187 $7 17 $65,060 Liberty bonds 
LYLS tear 7 128,04 89,974 318,044 
Furnitu f 
6&8 Pr 1 ' a 
1919 Mar 429.489 9.1 1,00 “ae i & trea 
0 Prey I is 
1918 Mar 19 687,268 172,977 865,501 661,48 00 Lib y bor 
In nts | S 
1919 Mar 19 85,986 78,486 940,124 61 ‘ Pp i 
' ‘ L, bor 
19 Mat 180.578 f 757,58 1 g I paid t ' 
1919 Feb 10 $44,264 93,090 1,237,854 190,000 ) ) L, r n 
1918 Feb Ak. 449,159 424,684 SYS 13 ) ) Li rty bond 
1 Dee. 18 14.0 ) 73 268 7 \ 
4117 Der 19 80,180 61,774 141,954 17,0 
19 Jan f { 9 ) 
1918 Jan, 24 27,240 $81 85,221 1 
119 I 11 ’ 964 19 7 77 74 
191 Fel 12 1.74 180,85¢ 17.603 982.544 ) I 
1919 Jan. 15 524,004 113 871,117 2,81 00 J : ! 
1918 Feb. 27 2¢ € 1.24 4 » J t I 
) Libert bor 
lrade ma 
119 F { 1 D r i 
1918 I ' ) V7 ' 1 
i14 
119 «YF ) Pp 
1918 F 14 ’ 18 ) ) 
1919 Jan. 1 72,914 159,25 2 16 141,248 
1918 Jar 1 55.563 85.412 140.975 | 


and interest, $55,792 








* Profit and loss, $194,657; reserve for xe profits tax, $60,000; reserve for bonds 
Profit and loss. $265,891: reserve for excess profits tax, $27,000; 1 r for depreciation 
‘Profit and loss. $687,854: reserve for taxes, $75,000; reserve for depreciation, $150,000 





° Surplus, $13,582; reserve for taxes, $45,000; profit and loss, $75,873 


187.600: depreciation, $298,435 
$187 ; F 


$242,579 
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Industrial Railways and Blectromobile Displace Laborers | eee ap UTE) 


nined reduction in your transportation 
i inside and outside of the factory 
Platform Cars, Dump Cars, and every other 
\ Cast Plate Track, Portable Track, Steel 
\ hes sround rntables, Hand Trucks, etc., etc. 
“ ELECTROMOBILE ” STORAGE BATTERY TRUCKS, 
TRACTORS, SPECIAL BODIES, AND TRAILERS 


KOPPEL INDUSTRIAL CAR AND EQUIPMENT CO. 


Purchaser of: 
Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Company, 
I t German Enterprise Sold by Alien Property Custodian 


| Plant: KOPPEL, PA. | * 
Sales Offices: NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO | I hey had a flooring problem 
Our Catalogues, Estimates, and Expert Engineering Advice Are Free 
The owner of the Tilton Mills, Tilton, Mass., wanted a floor that would give 


lasting service—an easy floor to walk on—an easy floor to keep clean. It 
had to go down right and stay that way. 


Lays SUPERIOR Sta ys 


BRAND 


Maple Sl, 
me Floce ng 5) io 


Was selected after investigation developed the fact that it measured up to 
every requirement. Manufactured from the best Michigan Maple in Amer- 
ica’s most modern mills—every foot of it is guaranteed for quality and mill- 
ing. Tell us your tlooring needs. Let us quote you delivered prices. 
oe oom 


NASHVILLE HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 


: a . 1534-44 SOUTH 
“ Blectromobile ” Storage Battery Tractor, Pulling Five Loaded Trailers WESTERN AVE. C H I C A G O 
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Reduce Your Under Foot Expense 


Cover your cement floors with 


1 


MI 


LONVOOUUNLES LUAU 


HUM IHANUNUI 


T-M-B Flooring is a tough, resilient- covering and 
wearing surface for cement floors which, 


WAAL 


| 
Hi 


I~ PROVIDES UNDER FOOT 


B. F. Goodrich Com- COMFORT FOR YOUR 
pany, Akron, Ohio 


6 e 
Bn osha WORKERS. therebyincreasing | [ges Your Millor Office 
Standards, Washing- their efficiency. : 
ton, D.C. Il-ELIMINATES CEMENT DUST =: 
— ere which damages machines and : N e e d a N e WwW F l O O r ? 


E. I. du Pont de Ne- merchandise and is a menace : Before installing wood, linoleum, oilcloth, tile, marble, or 
mours & Co., Wil- to health. = other material that will wear out and need renewing in a 
mington, Del. . 


marth’! Field & Com- III -HAS LOWEST MAINTENANCE — short time 


* Oss —osslly end cheaply §o Get Our Price on a Floor that is Everlasting 
arson, Fine Sco maintained in perfect condi- 


ry — ee tion. —also dust, damp, vermin and fire-proof. 
o o ye $s 

Company, Chicago, Ill. A tered icileidiaie ek ee d We install any size job in a single day without disturbing 
Western Electric Com- ew of the concerns who have prove existing conditions. 


= 
2 


these facts for themselves ; rive S Pa . . . = 

mt, as ese fac . to t] emselves and given us = Hundreds of high-class testimonials from homes, business = 

A aaile ore repeat orders for T-M-B Floors are houses, hospitals, factories, etc. = 

gsr" sia shown on the panel to the left. = 

U. S. Emergency Fleet sdk a i / , Agents Wanted. Write for prices and particulars. = 
Corporation We install T-M-B Floors in all parts of 
Public Service Com- F 

SS 


gg Ses the country = IWMI ET TU 
pany o Northern . 5 
Ullinois THOMAS MOULDING BRICK COMPANY 


Monarch Leather Com A Oe DLNG BRICK COMPANY Philadelphia Mineral Flooring Company 


Nn 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 5632-34 SUMMER STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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New Financing 


Industrial and 
Public Utility 





















We purchase for our 
own account entire is- 
sues of securities of well 
established industrial 
and public utility cor- 
porations. 


Correspondence Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Investment Bankers 


43 Exchange Place New York 


Established 1876 


Boston 
Denver 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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W. M. DAVIS COMPANY 


Macon, Ga. 


Investment Dealers 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL AND 
County BONpDs 


GUARANTEED STOCKS OF 
SOUTHERN RAILROADS 


Southern Cotton 
Mill Stocks 





A.M. Law & Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Located in the center 
of the Southern Cotton 
Manufacturing. Twenty 
years in the business. 


ORRESPONDENCE aoe 


& Wd 





A. FRENCH TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all 
processes of cotton manufacture. 


THE 


r years’ degree course of B. S. in 
ified graduates of accredited High 
ls admitted without examination. 
al two years’ course with certifi- 
is given, those not wishing to take 
degree course, 
20TH SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1919 
y graduates are filling remuner- 
positions of responsibility. 
trated bulletin sent free on appli- 
yn to the school. 


. B. Seal, Director, Textile School 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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upward, with as high as 185 paid for a 
few shares the other day. Nonquit has 
also advanced a matter of 5 points and 
is bid now at 140, with sales recorded at 
145. 

Selling at gradually rising prices from 
105, 107 and 110, Page has climbed up 


5 points in the bid price, with holders 
now asking 115 for stock which sold 
below par not many weeks ago. A 
gain of 6 points has been noted in Bris- 
tol, which is now bid at 133% after 
selling at 130 and 135. It is now avail- 
able only at 140, which is the price at 
which Taber last sold. The latter stock 
has enjoyed the same general upward 
trend which has been noted in other 


shares, with holders asking 145. 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 


Quotations Furnished by A. M. Law & Co., 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Bid. Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills....... 130 135 
Allies Mille .ccccvcccvecersecces 225 es 
American Spinning Co....... 195 ete 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com.. ‘ 100 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd... 95 
AraGon Mille ...cccccccsccce 130 
APOOGIG METS 2c isscececesec 150 
ATMWHIBRE DEMIR. 66 cc ccccvies 185 
Augusta Factory, Ga........ ee 50 
Avondale Mills, Ala.......... 250 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co...... . 200 
Belton Cotton Mills. 150 
Brandon Mills 139 142 
Brogon Mills ; 17 200 
Calhoun Mills, pfd....... 100 
Calhoun Mills, com....... » 20 114 
Chesnee Mills . ‘ 150 155 
Chiquola Mills, com 145 
Chiquola Mills, pfd 87 
Clifton Mfg. Co.. 145 
Clinton Cotton Mills. ica wes 125 an 
COBreeny BEE  COic ccc cece 150 160 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga ‘ . 165 175 
D. B. Converse Co.... 125 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala.. 125 ay 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ : 75 80 
Deecotah Mills, N. C...-ccceee 200 ox 
ROP BES SiG sews ciadcva 55 60 
Dunean Mills, com... ae 74 77 
Dunean Mills, pfd... 93 97 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 120 
Easley Cotton Mills.......... 300 F 
RMOTeO BETS. <c00ccccscecvecs 100 on 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga ‘ a ae 80 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga.. 175 250 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., S. C 110 115 
Gainesville Cot, Mills, Ga., com. 95 
Glenwood Mille. ..<.ccceseces 145 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co...... 63 67 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd sO 85 
Gluck Mills by ua 100 i 
Graniteville Mfg. Co.......... 90 100 
Greenwood Cotton Mills...... 175 200 
Grendel Mills 100 
Hamrick Mille ...ccccccccoes 155 ala 
Hartsville Cotton Mills....... 250 275 
Henrietta Mills, N. C........ 185 . 
Inman Mills eas 145 
Emtem BEG, DEG. nc ccccecece 100 . 
Jackson Milla ....ccccccseves 180 200 
TUGHON MUS wc cccccccvecess 125 
King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga 115 122 
Lancaster Cotton Mitin....3 5: 150 « 
Laurens Cotton Mills......... 135 
Limestone Cotton Mills....... 175 
Loray Mills, N. C., com ae 65 
Loray Mills, N. C Ist pfd 5 100 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C 150 175 
Marlboro Mills 125 140 
SEEN Sy. SOs ck oe au en eis ane a 
Mollohon Mfg. Co 140 
Monarch Mills ‘ 120 
Newberry Cotton Mills 215 
Ninety-Six Mills .....e-eee6- 150 200 
Norris Cotton Mills........ - 125 ‘i 
Oconee Mills, com. 110 ° 
Oconee Mills, pfd........ are 100 
Orr Cotton Mills 154 
Pacolet Mfg. Co... 175 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd 100 es 
Panola Mille ...ccccccscevves a 95 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. 160 ; 
Pickens Cotton Mills... sve, ee 220 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.... ~- 205 215 
Poe F. W Mfg. Co 155 
Poinsett Mills i . 105 110 
Riverside Mills, com. (par. 

$12.50) ‘ . > 13 14 
Riverside Mills, pfd.......... . : 
Saxon Mills ; 165 175 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga ‘ 82% 
Spartan Mills 185 200 
Toxaway Mills, com. (par $25) 18% 0 
Toxaway Mills, pfd 119 
Tacapau Mille ...... ssovcses 310 
Union-Buffalo Mills, com..... 6 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd 116 118 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 32 4 
Victor-Monaghan Mills, Ist pfd. 98 100 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com 93 94 
Victor-Monaghan Mills,1ist pfd 96 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co...... ---150 160 
Warren Mfg. Co......... «+» 100 
WAtts BETA, OOM ciccccccvcecs 15 
Watts Mills, 1st pfd......... “ 86 
Whiner MES. CO. .cececesecs 135 ‘ 
Williamston Mills a ale aeuatia 150 
Woodruff Cotton Mills 125 
Woodside Cotton Mills, com.. 120 126 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd.. 95 100 
W. 8. Gray Cotton Mills...... 200 





CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Hollis H. Sawyer, C. P. A. 
Henry W. 











GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE 


ATLANTA, GA. 


eas arte 
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NEW BEDFORD STATE TEXTILE SCHOOL 


The New Bedford Textile School is textile institute of the 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It is located in Bedford, Mass., an at 
tractive residential city situated on Buzzards Bay, the largest producer of 
fine yarns and fancy woven fabrics in this country. 
Diplomas are granted for completion of three years’ study and 
one of the following courses: Cotton Manufacturing, Textile Designing, 
and Spinning, Textile Chemistry (Dyeing and Finishing), Seamless 
Knitting, and Latch Needle Underwear Knitting Mechanical drawing, 
shop practice, steam, electrical and textile engineering given in connec 
above courses. Special shorter courses may be arranged for. 


cotton 
New 
and 


now a 


practice in 
any 
Carding 
Hosiery 
machine 
tion with the 


Tuition free to residents of Massachusetts 
Illustrated catalogue supplied free on application, 


WILLIAM E. HATCH, A.M., 


President. 
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HOLLIS H. SAWYER & COMPANY 


79 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 


WOOL AND 


Robbins, C. P. A, 
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Gummed SLASHER TAPE 
and Slasher Tape Machines 


PAPCO PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 
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PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


TEXTILE 
REFERENCES 
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f BARBER ~COLMAN COMPANY } 
‘ Main OFrrice ANo Fact 4 
i Boston Mass a CRKFORO ILt REENVILLE 3 
¢ HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 4 


THE DIXON 


Changes weight 


ADJUSTABLE LEV 


Give uniform weight, sential to be 
All patterns for all makes of frames 


PATENT 
without stopping frames, 


results, 


Half turn of screw adjusts it. 
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” Groves Mills 


(Inc.) 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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High Grade Combed 
Peeler Cotton Yarns 


in 50's, 60's, 70's, 80s. 


“Our Quality Never 
Changes.” 


We deal direct with 
consumer. 


Write for samples and 
prices. 


Representatives: 


Wm. S. Waterman 
825 Widener Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. G. Harper 
512 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, II. 


=! TMI CAVALLI c 





J. H. DAINGERFIELD Cc. B. ARMSTRONG A. W. Latra 
President Vice-President Secy. and Treas. 


GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 


Direct Mill Agents 


High Grade Cotton Yarns 


Regular and Reverse Twists, Single and 
Ply, Warps, Skeins, Cones and Tubes 











SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 


Clara Manufacturing Co. Osceola Mills, Inc. 

Dunn Manufacturing Co. Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
Hanover Thread Mills, Inc. Pinkney Mills, Inc. 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. Wymojo Yarn Mills 

Mutual Cotton Mills Co. Lockmore Cotton Mills 


Mountain View Cotton Mills 
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General Offices 
MARINER AND MERCHANT BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON: 10 HIGH STREET CHICAGO: 175 JACKSON BLVD. 
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MAUAAADSLDAAALN (S41) 100000 T0UNNNNG LEAT ETT 


201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
HLL wit VAVEVAVULEES TEAM AENEAN ATS TTT 
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FOUOUUTLANTANUEATAEROUNAA EAT 


MARLBORO COTTON |MILLS | 
MANUFACTURERS OF, | 

COTTON YARNS-—Combed and Carded 
TIRE FABRICS—Combed and Carded 
General Office—McColl, S. C. 


Branch Offices—350 Broadway, N. Y. 400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


PeDAIVUVTVNTTUUTOVOTTNTTVTULOTUuTU Ne PUvUHUTTNOQUHVOTUOUUDT eer vocitpeveos THT HOMUUUTTEnTTOUT THT UPULOL Len eao 


a semen ginn cena ameeenneeenese cv ereneneneeeereeeseecema coerce eevee eevee eee eee Te = 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


EOVUNED TANS COQOOTNTOD TET CTEM 1171 


YOUUUITOMAIONSUENASTRTATOSTOUUA ATAU ETONTSOSASESALATS NE TATAT 






ALL COLORS 
Wool, Merino 


ALL NUMBERS BGS 
Cotton, Worsted Sia22% 





366 Broadway, New York 
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YARN MARKETS 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


Lad 


QUOTATIONS SINGLE WARPS 







































































8 
Os.......623 —5 348.......— —66 3 
he following quotations were compiled in — oe ee 54 ja ed cura cas = | 3 
Boston, June 4 ae). 3 ee: ee ee Rs et — 5 SOLE AGENTS FOR 5 
COTTON YARNS BOG tas as 56 =n 0 ee — —8&6 4 EB 
pain 20a. cB es LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY : 
: ‘LY WARPS AND TUBES 
EASTERN PEELERS - sie ae oe ; HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY E 
— —6s 4g 
cardea. Calan — ony TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS | 
53 55 63 — 65 78 —80 3 5 
— 56 64 — 66 8 —90 § and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers = 
— 58 66 — 68 - —1 00 3 E 
= — 59 88), 10 = NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 5 
= a a ao a, 4 8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 45- 2 F — _@ 
= 64 be — 2° 46c.; white, 48-50c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack, Eyl EQUUTUAIVOQUULEMAANSINASSSSENERS SU ATSSSANS CLUNCY OOOO SNES | CODAOMLIOY LEON CLYSEONDSEPON MANLY CCOST COOL MLO TONTY VALET DIT IUOVUVUT VEY EVRA TUNYOYONUONRLIUSKLAS UMD CHQELS CTT! PTTULITEN YT 
= or ae oe 48-50¢ 
— = = 8 Sac as CONE (FRAME SPUN) uw Rotini tre..sevetrosthn ttre e et teeters uti retain a 
= — ‘ oe —S 
S eee el Se raw 6S.......-—— —50 20s. = Ye D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. George, 2d Vice-Pres. 
3 ho 4. ira zs ey es me 8S... a M Me vere 56 J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 
760 — 7 8 9 10s —5 SARs aaccel 
= SUB. ccccsposesce 80 — 82 95 — 100 12s.. : eat 51% 26s 58 
= _ 52 30s. or« 5 
sxnixs i ai ec Mauney-Steel Company 
3 53 ° 
= Carded. Combed. 18s = ee g 
ae a a. ae ee ; TTON YAR 
Z $-148....<.. 66 — 67 77 ~ 79 BLACK AND WHITE D. & T, SKEINS S 
3 em roe a ae | oe (ALL PRICES NOMINAL) AN INCORPORATION OF 20 SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
BARB. cede 7 — 68 7 — 
0. recente oo ae oy 88 (Carded) BI DIRECT FROM PRODUCER TO CONSUMER 
ee  S2888. 6664566 so. 92 tam gf 
Me 2-248...... 71 —72 83 — 85 apa. 2-308..... +. ==. 4 237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
By 2-26s....... ae: ete 85 87 oo Seer +68. aan Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bldg., Providence, R. L. 
. Co. @ a peghaay St ea a “1 = — STAPLE COMBINATIONS Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
= Sg o-' . == ee 96 98 2-308.... 6. = 20-445.... 2. +. MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
9.28s 88 ime mn 2 ‘ —— °6-60s <—_ ~ - 
eetiae  ey ae toe mi to 1or808-++5 s+ mss 26-608... 4. —-. 2 soLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
= POU VEVi cad tonne kee uae é 1 15 - 120: 46.0068..<. <<. <<; 16-1208..... —.. q 
= DO Kio okt Hsu yrtee 1 30 1 35 
= MR er ek en cot: ier ee ee BLENDED 
£ a ae 180 —1 85 94 46% _ aaa ae 
E 2-168..... e ; 2-368... ‘ se 
= WARPS 2-408 ecvee ee ome.» 3-508... ° ee —.. 
3 Reverse 2-248....- «2 —==.. 2-408..... +. =. 
= Carded. Combed. Twist. s , : ee pn KH b M i | | 
BD o-tos.....5iCMaee gg CmBO® gg TWH, EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS amburger Cotton ills 
BP) ies Se Peecties Punt (Cones oF Tubes 
= $-50s..... 1 15—1 20 1 20—1 25 Combed Peeler Combed Meyptian. Stock Dyed Sulphur Colors 
2 rere ‘ ie 1 30—1 35 1 35—1 40 2-3 —80 2-20s --Nominal § 
eens waee 4 -++. 1 45—1 50 1 50—1 55 —85 2 .-Nominal 3 * 
IIA BE 3-s0s...... 1 86—1 90 1 90-1 95 87 3.2 " saaeminaa Navy, Maroon, Cardinal, Sulphur Black and Oxfords. 
3 . “95 2 -- Nominal Cones, Tubes, Warps—for Knitting and Weaving. 
= EASTERN EGYPTIANS —9§ 3 -Nominal € : } . 7 8 . 8 
sLVD. = —98 2 Nominal § 3. Sell Direct and through Agents—Single and Ply Yarns, 
. = SINGLE SKBINS (COMBED) —1 00 2 Nominal @ 6’ 20’ 
= a 5 1 05110 2-40s8....... Nominal 3 &—<vU 8. 
= UB v asst Nominal GEG. cscs Nominal Se - - 
3 $5s.......Nominal ee Yominal - : = te = oe Onesies es a 3 
. z ‘ 30— 2 esos wae c 8 - 
IUVITCHAUAIT i= 40s.......Nominal TOO. 2 ce0e Nominal “i am aes pea a oe = = - - E 
, Se Nominal SOR naa Nominal ‘6 7 = 2- yrs elas ‘oe ol Crr b us Geo rei a 4 
Riis Nominal S08. 09-0503 Nominal se a See , 5 
TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBED) CARDED PEELER CONES ‘ 
MAtseaess Nominal CEErs a suwe Nominal ‘ : : 
vast U0 35s.......Nominal T0B....005 Nominal 10s 248.......62 —64 
40s.......Nominal TE. cccces Nominal 12s. 26s 64 —66 
45s.......Nominal 808....... Nominal BSB e006 02 OU : BEB: + eNOS 8S NN iw LEM 
50s..,....Nominal SORsis's S088 Nominal 16s ty, 59 30s 68 —70 5 3 
RNS 60s....... Nominal 18s 58 —60 32s +10 —T2 2 
208.......59 —61 $6s.......76 —78 ff 
TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED) 22s 60 —62 idg.c ae ake g V 
9-300, .... Nominal 2-50s..... Nominal : Ss " —_ a AN 
CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE COPS 3 
2-358..... Nominal 2-608.....2 Jominal — , 5 
3 2-40s.....Nominal 2-70s..... Nominal &s aus 54 26s. oo -63 H > a 
mmm | -2-45B..... Nominal 2-808..... Nominal 10s aoe bs 28s —r ——- © 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
12s - —56 30s. — —68 3 
COPS 7 8 —" 5 . 
L4s tee ane : . Sa Sole Representative MM White 
Carded. Combed. 165. .66...-— 09 vies 3 U Oxfords 
ee. eer eee Nominal Nominal 18s 0 a ae 4 a Silvers 
108 & 12s............Nominal Nominal <8 oa os a? zg 
See aaa seni eu sanadnun Nominal Nominal 228....-6. o~ 63 =< ee 5 COLUMBUS 
Le & 168.....05.00002 Yominal Nominal a Ges 7 a q ; 5 
S Lt SE eae Nominal Nominal SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND z COTTON 
= SbSSCCCRSE ERO EKER Nominal ae WARPS AND SKEINS EB YARNS GA. 
C48 wee eeeeeeeeeeee- Nominal Nomina F FH TY Ss le 
| Me cin Kiso: Ware n'a. 6 a2 SE Nominal 2-20s 1 35—1 40 2-50s .-1 60—1 65 i of QUALI 
9-308 oath 8G 2-608... 75—1 80 
ae nee ee 2 252 36 DEAL DIRECT WITH THE MILL 
i COMBED SEA ISLAND 2-808 vs ae ne ae _ BRunemnmmnmmeminmemnmmnne 1 NNN saree an ' ' 1) ENTTENTOTEATITENNTTTAYTTI EET 
1 : Reverse twist SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
thread-yarn. 
[ 12 .. Nominal Nominal Nominal WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
J E l4is.... Nominal Nominal Nominal = Cyoe 30—1 35 
: lés.... Nominal Nominal Nominal - 85 90 2-608.....1 501 58 
i 18s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal oR ek ee 2- tS :s a a8 
i 20s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal 1 05—1 10 6-808. bo 'S9 
i 23s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal : »++-1 15—1 20 
delphia 5 “58.... Nominal Nominal Nominal SINGLES ‘ 
i oo Nominal Nominal Nominal 1S Sided 67 —68 30s.......80 —82 Our mill is as efficient as modern machinery and methods can make it 
z Nominal Nominal! Nominal FP 69 —70 Sta... 3 Oe oat Seeks ; Sal 
—_ atte Nominal Nominal Nominal See te 70 —71 WOR ces ok 95 —98 [his is interesting to you—the Buyer—only because it mean ugh 
; - --. Nominal Nominal Nominal “aes 68 —70 x...) Si’ 56 5 AB 
TUs.... Nominal Nominal Nominal es igh pete + ae + di <n quality yarns at a reasonable price 
| 0s...-.--69 —72 GOS. .c cece 1 15—1 2 
: Nominal Nominal Nominal Sia. 14 —T76 Rie Se =o 
,u8s++. Nominal Nominal Nominal  5¢. ath mate aS 1 60—1 70 Direct to Consumer 
HUUUNUAEUIUULALL 1008.... Nominal Nominal Nominal a ee 


MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER 


+o 
The followi tati yere compiled 1 ‘ONES— (UNGASSE N Y k 
Fede asat a, Seg geaetet cones —(oscasse) Johnston Malls—346 Broadway, New Yor 


20s. 18—1 20 2-20s 1 20 


ine. 








SOUTHERN YARNS 2-30 1 28—1 30 2-30 . a : 32 PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C€. CHATTANOOGA 
2-36 1 32-1 34 2-36 e 36 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 2-408 1 40 1 46 2-40s 1 46—1 48 
1 on * 14s 1 54—1 56 2-44 1 56—1 58 
ae . »S Hp 2.508 1 60—1 62 2-50s 16 1 64 
ae te : ea »- 60s 1 80—1 82 2-60s. 1 1 84 QUUUUANALY0 04 
a oa ehe en aa 2-708 2 08—2 12 2-70s 2 12—2 14 
== os eee FORREST BROTHERS 
4 * Extra cost for gassing approximates: 30s 
ino TWO-PLY SKEIN and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4c.; 40s to 50s, 5s-16s Sole Representatives 20s-30s 5 
g he.; 508 to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s to e — 
ead 6s —79 808, 8c.; 808 to 1008, 1c. BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS VASS COTTON MILLS 2 
oa a bs oa icine: Sittin ‘ . S 
32.3 Th ee 208 to Som, dat Ste to dtm die; 400 00 sea OE HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS é 
58 . 60 2-408. ma 85 —90 bc.; 50s to 60s, 6c ; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s to _FORREST BLDG., 119 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. ae 
mmo 7 63 —65 2-50s.....95 —1 00 30s. 8c.; 80s to 100s, 10c Sanaa AML 1414 wv vy 4s 444 U400cpRUNNNNELUUUURENENEanonaeogUuueUeaearaeroeananynooeneeranraaconenceeegannnatuveeneaeyenrenenyy vt M mit 
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DYERS, BLEAGHERS,GASSERS 
DYERS OF COLORS FAST TO 
SUN AND BLEAGHING 


M\ERGERIZED 
YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 


MAIN OFFIGE 


GHESTER., PA. 


401 MORRIS BUILDING 746 INSURANCE EXGHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA GCHIGAGO 
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A WHOLESOME BUSINESS 
NORMALLY ACTIVE 





Knitting Yarns Show Growing Strength 
and Prices Make Reasonable Ad- 
vances—Good Inquiry 
It has been rather a wholesome mar- 
ket and has indulged in no excesses 
since last reported. Weaving yarns 
have been quieter, which is not dis- 
appointing but in line with expectations. 
The tendency of all yarns is upwards, 
but moderately so by comparison with 
the price movement ten days ago. For 
2-30s warps and tubes the market is 
holding at 78 to 80 cents on a moderate 
amount of business. 3uyers’ interest 
seems to have declined somewhat. 
Whether or not this is brought about 
by the higher level of prices on weav- 
ing yarns is a moot question, but not 


a few factors agree with that proba- 
bility. Buyers having provided for the 
near future it is regarded as quite 


likely they are disposed to wait on de- 
velopments. 
KNITTING YARNS 

The case of knitting yarns is 
different to that of weaving yarns. 
Relatively speaking knitting yarns are 
cheap by comparison, and the condition 
is a healthy one. Really noticeable ad- 
vances are only going into effect, and 
the demand is strengthening. Added 
to that is the obvious fact that prices 
are on upward trend, which appears to 
be normal and fair, and encouraging 
buyers to increase quantities and to 
provide against prospective advances 
which appears to be a reasonable ex- 
pectation at this writing. Two lots of 
100,000 pounds each, sold to underwear 
manufacturers on Monday, were re- 
ported at 54 cents, which was slightly 
lower than quotations for 22s, but re- 
sulted from an instance of ‘‘ keen kutter’ 
competition and some clever figuring 
on the part of the buyers. Parties who 
failed to make the price mentioned put 
through an additional 100,000. on 
Wednesday at 55 cents, presumably in 
the same quarter. Any more 22s single 
cones at less than 56 cents appears out 
of the question. 


FAIR 
quite 


CONSERVATISM WANTED 

On a basis of about 51 cents for 10s 
single cones there has been good busi- 
ness reported on both that count and 
12s cones included. Instances are cited 
wherein certain spinners have moved 
rather too fast for the market and are 
themselves reviewing their hastiness 
and showing a readiness to listen to 
offers on a basis not quite so extreme. 
Yarn holdings are not so large, at sell- 
ers’ disposal, and the market does not 
take readily to spinners’ quotations, the 
difference being considerable in some 
instances. Discussion of the situation 
is very free and open, and the consen- 
sus of opinion is that manufacturers of 
yarn may better be conservative than 
at all radical in their procedure. Con- 
sumers of yarn can only see about so 
far, and are not all of one mind in 
any event. Knitting yarns are in a 
strong position. Advances have been 
reasonable and regular, in the long run, 
and have been well received. As was 
said for instance: “I have sold 22s 
cones this season at 42% cents, 45 cents, 
4714 cents, 50 cents and 55 cents, all 
to the same buyer, and that is what I 
consider a normal business as near as 
can be at present. I expect to see high- 
er prices but I hope to see business done 
in the same conservative way.” 
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YARN MARKETS 


HIGHER VALUES NOTED 
Yarns Sin Posine 

on Fair Inquiries 

PHILADELPHIA, June 3.—Further ad- 
vances in prices mark the cotton yarn 
market under the stress of continued in- 
quiries for yarns coming manu- 
facturers in various fields. As spinners 
book this additional business, their price 
ideas naturally are stimulated still more, 
and again prices advance. The situ- 
ation today is therefore old history to- 
morrow under these moving conditions. 
Prices noted in this report cannot be 
taken as standing good by the time this 
issue appears, since values are contin- 
ually changing as the trade moves along. 
The idea is to be found among many 
factors that yarn prices are getting to a 
stage where caution must needs control 
further buying policies. It is a fre- 
quent comment from dealers that they 
are afraid the spinners are hurrying the 
market along too rapidly, and not keep- 
ing pace with actual conditions. How- 
ever, there are others who cannot see 
anything now in the near future which 
offers any sound reason for a decline 
in values, other than the usual tendency 
of a market when prices reach prohibi- 
tive levels. 

On weaving yarns the same drive 
continues towards the 20s and 30s two- 
ply, with less offerings now available. 


Cotton 


trom 


In fact where nearby deliveries are 
wanted, there seems to be no limit to 
where prices may go. Therefore, we 


note 30s two-ply warps at 78 to 80c., 
with others as high as 85c. On 20s two- 
ply warps, the situation is found 
with 65c. noted, and others up to 70c.; 
skeins in this count also sold at 65c.; 
l6s two-ply skeins at 62 to 63c.; 40s 
two-ply at 85 and 90c. 
quality; single 20s at 58c.; 8s three-ply 
dark stock at 45 to 46c.; white stock 
at 48 to 50c. Manufacturers are gen- 
erally reported in good position as re- 
gards business, and therefore, nearby 
deliveries are frequently wanted, with 
future business also a factor. 
KNITTING YARNS ACTIVE 

The week is generally given up to 
the convention and exhibition of the 
National Association of Hosiery & Un- 
derwear Mfrs. in this city. Many man- 
ufacturers are occupying booths display- 
ing their goods for the benefit of for- 
eign buyers who are invited to attend, 
while there is also a large attendance 
noted of other manufacturers from all 
parts of the country. Most of the yarn 
houses are represented at the conven- 
tion either by booths or else by their 
representatives, so there is little attempt 
to make efforts to sell yarns except at 
the convention. So far the prospects 
appear good for a quantity of orders, 
and even with this the second day, sev- 
eral are able to report good sales. Values 
however continue to show a range in 
prices, due to varied offerings as re- 
gards deliveries, etc. For example, on 
10s, average yarns for spot delivery are 
offered at 48 to 49c., with later deliv- 
ery at 50 to 52c., according to the yarn. 
Yet the same mill asking 50c. has sold 
yarn at 48c. Sales last week of a high 
grade 26s are noted at 57c., while this 
week 59c. has been noted. On 30s prices 
vary according to quality, with 58 to 
60c noted, also 62 to 64c, while double 
carded stock is at 65 to 66c. 

Combed yarns are still the 
factor in the advance in 
mercerized yarns 


same 


according to 


leading 
prices with 
naturally keeping 


Advances 


“YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For Weaving, Also 
Knitt:ng, etc. SILK NOILS Tubes, Skeins, etc. 


AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 


Admiral and Whipple Streets, 


Spinners 
and Dyers 


Providence, R. I. 
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Paulson, Linkroum & Co.., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








TD Uo 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 





Cotton Yarns and Warps 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
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T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Feanklin Street. ee Mass 949 enanne New York 


ULL YALLI NEN A 


THE RIDDLE COMPANY 


JOHN N. TRACEY, Sec’y and Genl. M’g’r. 
Commission Merchants 


COTTON YARNS 
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314 Mariner and Merchant Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HARRIS S. DURKEE 


COTTON YARNS 
320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORE 
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a MILLS ~ 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 
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J. B. JAMIESON 
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COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
ane sem Solicited 
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EWING - THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 


Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp, Processed 

_— tea Tubes aah Skelas Gassed, Bleached and All Colors. a 
ERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING Y 8 
INa F OR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 
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Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON - - 


EQUIPMENT ; QUALITY 
35,000 Spindles High Grade 


All numbers spun from carefully 
Cone and Tube Wmders 


selected |; staple cotton grown 


Ball and Chain Warpers WEAVING in Famous North Georgia Sec- 
Haskell! Dome, = Twister tion insuring excellent color and 
Skein Reels 54 —_— ae ; _ strength (8s from dark stock.) 





Selling Agents 


Southern Cotton Yarn Co., Inc. | 
CARDED 1 Madison Avenue New York City YARNS 

We invite inquiries on all numbers CARDED and COMBED 

cotton yarns of any description. 


STANDARD NUMBERS PREFERRED 8, 138, 16, 20, 24, 26, 28, 80 SINGLE UP TO 30 PLY 
Warp and Soft Twist 
Cable Cords, Sail and Wrapping Twine 
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| anmaan _ ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. | 

: D’OLIER @ E COMMISSION MERCHANTS F 

q FE 

CoMPANY / 

! : COTTON YARNS 
5 : = . GENERAL OFFICES 

: Cotton Yarns : Mariner & Merchants Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. = 

. _ NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. > 

5 320 Broadway Soke 170 Summer Street : 

PHILADELPHIA E ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 GEM COTTON MILLS Co. E 

, ; ; e ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. ; = 

NEW YORK OFFICE PROVIDEOS = E BUFFALO COTTON reas , Onfenn corton ns E 

: 895 BROADWAY INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLDG. Bs SEVIER COTTON MILLS CO. E 
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ani COTTON iis ieee: | 
HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
~ ast: 1 Range: 14/1-24/1 


Sales Agents: 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 
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Brick Beyer, ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 

308 Chestnut St. _ GEORGE B. PFINGST, 519 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. i 5 LUTEAL TATA Eee 
ESO AYMVARAUAY A MASUD ASOD ULL UR 

oN C. W. Clarke, = § 
te 302 Broad St. ALBERT RAU & CO., 
MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. Uticn, N. ¥. § | 4‘ Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 
MOMMA ANNUALS HI 1 ul 1 EDSL TU AASGIAEDYOENYUDALTEANET OAL SAA TATUNG ; PROvESaNCe. 52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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ORSWELL MILLS. F tchbure Mass. 


SPINNERS OF HIGH GRADE 


COTTON YARNS 


Single or Two Ply Carded and Combed Sea Island. Put up in Chain Warps, Bal 
eens Combed eee and Combed wrens. Skeins, on iin Tubes and Cones 
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SPUN RAUL) ULL 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 





Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 

Prompt Deliveries 
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Macrodi Fibre Company 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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JACOB PERCELAY 
COTTON 


YARN 


MERCERIZED 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island = 
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EXPORT 
DUMESTIC 


THE 
JOHN F TRAINGR CY. 
291 Broadway MYX. 


WINDING 
CONES 


BLEACHING | “TWBEs, 
SKEIN YARNS 


GERALD CooPER. PROVIDENCE,R.! 


POMFRET ST 


UD Uc ES 
United States Conditioning && 
Testing Co. 

340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 


Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
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GEORGE BUTTERWORTH & SONS | 


Cotton Yarns 
Philadelphia 
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BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. — 


Atkinson, Haserick & Company = 
Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office : 


Mill Supplies Commercial oe 


Egyptian Cotton Building 
PACT 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


close step. Sales of 40s two-ply are 
noted at $1.07, with others at $1.10, and 
$1.15 being asked. On 50s_ two-ply 
around $1.20 to $1.25 is being asked, 
with 60s at $1.30 to $1.40 asked; 70s 
at $1.50 to $1.55. There is 
shortage reported on 80s two-ply, and 
many are inclined to think these 
are practically cornered. 
heard around $1.85, while 
mentioned. Single yarns show no gen- 
eral change with 30s noted around 80 to 
85c.; 40s at 95c. to $1; 60s at $1.20. 
On mercerized yarns 40s two-ply from 
$1.40 to $1.46 is noted, with some ask 
ing $1.50; 50s at $1.60 to $1.62; 70s at 
around $2.08 to $2.10; while 80s are 
noted at around $2.40 to $2.42. Others 
talk of even higher figures. However, 
many factors say they are not anxious 
to sell too much, are not willing 
to load their customers up with too high 
priced yarns. Therefore, they go along 
slowly, and limit their sales 


a decided 
yarns 


Price Ss are 


even $2 is 


as they 


COTTON Y ARNS QUIETER 


Conan i Cautiously at 


High Prices 


Buyers 


Boston, June 4.—Further advances o 


3 to 5c. a pound on nearly all varieties 
of weaving and hosiery yarns have 
caused most buyers to operate mort 


except in a few instances 


are poorly covered for d¢ 


cautiously, 
where they 


livery prior to October, and in a few 
other instances where they are sold 
farther ahead than this at profitable 


prices and can afford to pay current 
The shut-down of 
most New Bedford mills on account of 
the strike of steam engineers has had 
fully as great influence in strengthen- 
ing prices of eastern yarns, as did the 
conference of spinners and yarn dealers 
at Atlantic City last week in strengthen- 
ing values of southern yarns. Eastern 
and hosiery 


quotations for yarns, 


spinners of carded weaving 
yarns of medium and coarse count, who 
were rather slow last week in following 
the advance in southern 
lished at Atlantic City, have now raised 
their prices to a ‘basis at least propor- 
tional to that 


yarns estab 


asked by wate spin 


instances have 
basis. \l 
carded hosiery yarns 
as well sold ahead as are 
making weaving yarns, they ar¢ 
sufficiently well covered with orders for 
two or three months to 


ners, and in a numb« r ot 


gone considerably above this 
though spinners of 
are not nearly 
those 


allow them to 


adopt an independent attitude, and this 


they are doing, with most asking prices 
of eastern hosiery varns fully as high 
as similar counts of weaving yarns. 


SPECTACULAR FEATURES 


The spectacular features of the mar 


ket are 2-30s carded warps, 2-80s 
combed peelers and 23s carded and 
combed tire cloth yarns. All of thes« 
varns are selling at practically the Gov 
ernment maximum prior to the armis 


tice, and seem likely to rise considerably 
above that basis. Many spinners have 
their productions sold to the end of the 


year, while some mills are sold well into 


1920 on fine count combed and tire cloth 
yarns. For deliveries prior to October 
prices will be determined by the needs 


of buyers oa the greed of sellers, and 


not by the cost of production or the 
price of cotton \ few sales of 2-80s 
combed peeler skeins are reported above 
$1.80, but warps have sold at $1.85, and 


reversed-twist at $1.90. Many spinner 
- 1 - . - 

are asking 5c. higher for high-grade 

varns, an rd merc rized 2-80s are said t 

be practically unobtainable below $2.25. 
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Our Strongest 
Argument 


In urging you to buy 
Cannon Yarns, we can 
use no stronger argument 
than the yarns themselves. 
They will be only too glad 
to “speak for themselves 


You will then discover 
their superior quality. 
Your product will be im- 
proved, the amount of 
waste and seconds reduced 
and machine trouble 
lowered. 


In other words, the slight 
additional cost of Cannon 
Yarns will be more than 
repaid in the lower cost 
of production. Cannon 
Yarns are a good invest- 


ment for YOU. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 
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Cc O T T O N YA R N 
MRCRIED, For All Purposes 
miantamentinced L. MEYERS DREXEL BLDG. 


PHILADELPHIA 
QUAL PML LAS LL intHad ui IUAnuULHL Una st mut tune int unin 


HENRY 1 W. TAYLOR’S SONS 


4 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia ~| 
Sole Representatives : 
= 
= 
= 
im 


AND NATURAL 





CROSS COTTON MILLS CO. 
Double Carded 

248 to 30s Cones Ss 
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WHITE COTTON MILLS CO. 
12s to 30s 

ingle and Ply—Cones and Skeins 
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E “Mt. Vernon’”’ “‘Woodberry’’ E 
: ‘‘Greenwood’s Bear’’ “*Selkirk’’ a WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
E “‘Tallassee’’ **‘Hartford’’ ee pee 
E iC i I ] 0 N D U CK For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 
E All Weights and Widths Munn " —ccamnaremerennmccnmmeecnemnannnns = 
= Wide, Sail and Army Duck. Double Filling, BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO : 
E Single Filling. Filter Cloth, Hose, Belting, HAUETEVNNATAANY ENN TAENAST TATE 1 UU EETAETTLIETT 1 UTTUITATULAVAETENETOTEAUONONOTONN TOT ET ED ED EET ETT EA ATM EET TALE ET ETT inunmtiag 
Ee Paper Felts, Narrow and Wide Drills, Twills, EMM MMMM TU 
Sheetings, Osnaburgs, Shoe Duck. z LOWELL YARN COMPAN Y PorLaDELPHIA. PA. 
= oe ina . . ; = E Eureka Mfg. Co........ 1's to 5's waar tae” ee “ie ace aaa ea 50's to 60’s K. P. 
Seine Twine, Cable Cords, Rope, Cotton = : Catawba Spinning Co.....9's to 14's carded Lowell Cotton Mlils Nos. 1 & 2. 36's to 70'46.P- 
Yarns of every description; Cotton Sewing =| Betatas‘Siautrenariag Gav “arsik'®. | Ponrens Masiiaciusiad Go _aette avs & 
Thread. Wool Bunting. Scream t ee Bion: 200 Fifth Areme a co mateo fas me SETE crag 
= ee ee = Se ee ee ee ee ee 
U. S. Government Standard Khaki and ey , panesneemennen a 2 " 
Olive Drab Fabrics. Harlomoor Colored =: MONUMENT MILLS, i teil Mass. : 
Fabrics and Bleached Duck, Drills, Twills = 3 r 
iat tities: Hisdibabteas, Cemtucane.: tare EB HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached : 
Indi Deni , Cc a d Cc tt - d = On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps E 
ndigo Denims, Coverts and Cottonades. Es si iii = 
ace aiaace _ | FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {Murch } Bieter | 
TURNER, HALSEY CO. —_| THES. RR. MONTGOMERY CO., #850 Locks, Conn. 
62 Leonard Street New York, U.S.A. = MERCERIZE COTTON YARNS $iicuke ister 
= = In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Cabl ress: ‘‘ oe = 
: ee ee _ || NOVELTY YARN sgt "geese COTTON WARPS role qacks, 
E Sales Agent for Sf Wools Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
B MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS §f cesses 
Incorporated 3 ; JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
aN zi COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
MUMASSMUOAUSUSSADLLURSLADOQUORSNLGAAQEL ASQ ULL LGC SLE LAMSON UOTE YEN ENRON AAC” 3 COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
= § 185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
E — . e & 122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
: pm if you are using || , _ 
q oo a 3 
- 50/2 - 60/2 - 70/2 a * ¥ a | 
E : / / : 1 E GATE CI I Y COTTON MILLS 
E Co mM bed Peeler Lisle 5 E Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
ew r? a ; 5 E RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 
2 y ore ull feel . paid for the time spent : 5 We sell direct to enees and guarantee satisfaction 
5 in making up and examining a Sam ple ict aan ee ee 
4 out of Sm y he Vy arn. The result spea ks ev _ aca 
| for itself. The q uality 1s in the yarn _ RHODE "aalencreaen pane as. / 
5 5B 2 E 
E not in the adv ertise ment. 4 Plain, Mercerized, Bleached, Dyed and Glazed E 
E George E. Kennedy : 70 WORTH STREET - - - - NEW YORK CITY r 
E Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 2 Muli Lu tii TNS t TP TTTAPEPPLE ELLE PAULL 
é PUOUAEABEDUSULDLAG £1) S008 ULI ALENEL ET EAA RANUENTANATNNN ETS TATTL ATTN ATENEO sathetaiatieiis tian Say eS jas a M f Z 
ne — anufacturers 0 E 
[O_ “S_ H A LIMES Lt ES QQ BRO. | Z J. -. KENYON MEG. CO.,. SILK FINISH TAPES AND BRAIDS g 
‘ 2 R DE GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS : 
i FALL RIVER, MASS. E ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. E 
8 ALL FORMS E =For M fact i PAWTUCKET, R. I. 2 
a COTTON YARN S AND NUMBERS E Tce CPMLSLITNY) COEEPRRUEDET VOLE TRETT POURED CPT PETA TTT s 
Rani 3 
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STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MAA AAUESUNSLDEV LENO AAEUATUE YN CHAE CACDUA EAD ETE EGAN TGA ETT TUNA ETTT ETS TT ATT ETT TNE CSET TTT 


Sales Sent 
G. THATCHER «Bae THATCHER 
Office, 720 L anes Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
UTAOTUCLETUTTUITUTUCOUETTE ATT UETTLOTOOPOTEEEROOOEEOENOVOD 








SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R.I.. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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_ Yarn Markets—Cont’d 7 | ” ' 
: Can You Afford : Sales of 2-30s eastern warps are re- = 
° ° = ported around 82c., although demand for 
to be indifferent to = this number is not keen; one contract 5 
the profits other mills are earning E running in 1920 is said to have been 7 o 
through the use of : E placed at 80c. Most buyers of tire cloth M MO I i O: = 
E yarns appear to be well covered up to ° 
Wyandotte Textile Soda i October, and in some instances through 
W — the year, and the high prices that are E 
andotte E now being asked for both carded and = 
? = combed 23s cause buyers to hesitate; the E3 
Concentrated Ash = highest price reported on carded 23s is 3 
and = 72c for yarns breaking 90 pounds, al- = 


though most spinners want 73c. and 





W yandotte above; a little business has been placed 3 ’ 

Ki B ili S ° ] on 23s combed peeler at about 89c., al- = ay t © O! 1g ane = 

ler DO} ing pecia though few spinners are quoting less = ; 
For further information con- £ than_Soe., and some ar taking as high 
erning these superior products, as 95c, for a high-grade yarn. 

isk your supply man, or write us. 





CLOTH MILLS OUT OF MARKET 


Few buyers seem to realize how im- 
THIS TRADE MARK portant a factor in the sales yarn mar- 


ket is the withdrawal of cloth mills as 


Sell Goods of Merit and 
“Wyandotte” g sellers of yarn. It is a particularly im- = 


ong vortant favor in the aase of tie cots © = ANCQUAKe Satisfied Customers 


yarn, as well as on counts higher than 





40s carded and combed. There is no 
doubt also but that the acute condition 
of the market on 2-30s warps can be 
traced partly to this factor It is a sit- 
uation that is bound to become more 
acute before there can be any important 
alleviation 





FRANK M. DEENY 


Commission Merchant 


638-40-44 Drexel Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ACTIVE YARN DEMAND 


= IN EVERY PACKAGE 


: THE J. 3 FORD CO. Scarcity of Fine Numbers Turns Buying 


to Coarse Counts 


Sole Manufacturers Cuicaco, June 5.—Yarn men say that 


> Bi ¢ s aa o 
Wyandotte, Mich the character of the marke! during the 
past week or ten days is without a 








parallel within the past twenty-five years. 
They declare that the demand is de 
veloping into a wild scramble for al 


most anything that is to be had, amd ggg 
LOWELL that buyers are coming to a realization = 


of the fact that they may be left without 


TEXTILE SCHOOL oe materials for their opera 


This is, in fact, the real and substan 


SaTUMNUINNUTNNEETOTOUOEEUAUU NETTUNO 
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5 tial basis for the present strong and 
Four-year degree courses in 


Chemistry and Textile Coloring 
Textile Engineering 


steadily advancing market lull appre- 
chi ition of the numerous factors making 


Quality 
Y arns 


3 3 2 3 ¥ — a SS 


wr higher prices and for a diminishing 





Degrees of B.T.C. (Bachelor of Textile supply of yarn has finally become effec 








Chemistry) and B.T.E. (Bachelor of “ ; Its indicated A 1 E = 
mu Textile Engineering) offered for comple- tive, W ith the results indicated. At the = 
E tion of prescribed four-year courses. bottom of it all is the fact that there is nN YU = 
e . Hle ent of first orac the = 
E Three-year diploma courses in very little cotton of first - le in o . 
E last crop, trom the standpoint of the = 
E __ Cotton Manufacturing me Saag cad his 
E —oeoeee spinners; and what there was has been : 
= ~ Wool Manufacturing ' + 4] ‘ | 3 
= T os virtually taken off the market, with the 3 
E extile Designing co as | he } : 
E S 6 4 result that there is none to be had. 
; cientific and practical training in all : con. ths “ottor being . E 
WUE = processes of textile manufacture including : Or ¢ ours¢ ,» this . otton 1S eing made 
|| commercial fibres. up, and spinners ot the higher counts of S 
z _ Certified graduates of High Schools and yarn are busily engaged at their mills; = 
5 \cademies admitted without examination. but the product is being turned out on : 
E orders placed some time ago, which 
— 





For Catalogue Address means that it is not available for buyers 
’ ‘ who are just coming into the market 
CHAS. H. EAMES, S. B., President a" ad ee oe si 
The enterprise of the buyers for the 
Lowell, Mass. weavers and knitters who swept the 
market bare of the finer counts has had 
, 


its reward; for the scarcity of long- 





UL TUMOUR 





LAD 


C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


bey wines, Threads and Yarns 


é secquand Harness Twines of all 
nds on hand and made to order 


. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 


2 LUT LNA ar PTT ETERS 


staple cotton, and consequently of the 
finer yarns, is now felt in its full power 
BUYING COARSE COUNTS 


Jos. J. De Long 


Imported and Domes'ic 
Cotton Yarns 


257 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


The effect upon the lower counts of 
the scarcity in the finer counts has 
worked out precisely as predicted in 
these columns, and as might naturally 
have | 


DOEESVCOMUOENUEDOVU ATED OLLIE 10000 1710/1000 





=" 
{ 
R 
F 
allt a ‘ “. 
been expected The knitters of 


i TOO, hosiery and underwear must have 


yarn; 
and as the fine mercerized goods can 

° I eelsfor Cottons” no longer be had, they are contenting 
atented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders themselves with what they can get, 
and Spoolers which is to say that they are taking the EB 
LINDSAY, HYDE & CO. coarser two-ply yarns. Instead of 80 3 

( to 2130 E. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. 6 ‘© 100 they are taking 30, 36 and 40; & 


1B 
2 ees 281) these, i comsequence, are rap icl]y  EGAMAMMNMMNNOMMN NNN NR 
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Philadelphia New York Lincolnton, N. C. 


Be) Bogner & Crawford Bec) 


Spinners, Mereerizers and Bleachers 
nf High Grade Combed Yarns 


MAIN OFFICE, FACTORY and WAREHOUSE: 


East Ontario, Janney and Weikel Sts. +i SPINNING MILL: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. LINCOLNTON, N. C. 


‘From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 





aetna ian 
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| GEORGE E. KENNEDY | 7 
Cotton Yarns 
Dyers, Bleachers 


and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns 


Drexel Bidg. a Philadelphia 


cemmecrnmnncnrns 382 05465 RAY SEED LAD U4) 110 5 EEEUOETL YY OTT PEERAT ET 
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=———— PROVIDENCE ,R..I. 





DROVI WIRkNOR DIVE ORK®: 

















Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarn i in Skeins 


A new pliant, latest and most 
modern machinery and — 
ment, backed by thirty-five years = ‘ 
of specializ ede xperie ua } 


RHODE ISLAND, PROCE SSING-CO; INI Cae sf 


pasos eo x 





Winding oa | Reeling i in its 
various branches ol 








The Halliwell on 
Pawtucket hode Island 


Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing spit, s 


leaching ils bitte s| 7 
OEM ime e 2 s1ha ae Samples Submitted on Request & 
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““LEATHEROID” 
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under two and a half times. Has 
no steel ring underneath the roll t: 
3otton is of solid 
Smooth 


break the can 
steel—6 in. kicking band. 
est can on the market. 


Special price for carload order 






DULACDLOUTN ATH LITTON 


Send for Catalog of all 
‘‘Leatheroid”’ Products. 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


121 Beach Street, Boston 
43 West 16th St., New York 


~< 


5 mcm cms us tn a A SETTER ATEN 


Leatheroid Sales Division 
1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


= 
o 
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For Half a Century | 


we have manufactured 


MILL 
CRAYONS | 


Nearly fifty years 
started in as pioneers. 


The ‘‘Lowell’’ Crayon 


is made right by men who knox 
how to satisfy the demands of the 
textile field. 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 





TVETTOCANATENNAUAETHATITI, tut 


ago we 


mills find them just soft enough | 
to mark the finest materials with- ; 
} out injury and yet hard enough to : 
wear well. 


Contain no oil or grease. 
No Stains After Bleaching 
Fifteen colors and white. 
Write for color card and prices. 


Lowell Crayon Company 


Original Makers of Mill Crayons 
LOWELL, MASS. 


TOLLUGTTOGVENTOVUSTTENTNNNOUNTTRRN NTN ONNTNN NCAT ENT ENTeNT eT ved ETeNTNT TT eNA NT TNT eA ETT ee reer TT 


Leave 





| exclusively will 


: 
' 
| F ROVING 
| CAN 
Resists Impact 
‘“Leatheroid,” an unyielding, | 
smooth fibre—non-fracturing 
and lasting. . 
Illustration shows our No. 1 Can 
equipped with patented “ Leather. | ® 
oid” Rolled Top—rolled in and 


for the 


| 500,000 yards will be 


ito the 


Yarn Markets—Cont’d © 


being driven upward in price, as the 
supply available becomes shorter. 
It seems practically certain, in the 


opinion of men thoroughly familiar with 
this market, that hosiery manufacturers 
who have been tending more and more 
use of almost 
to 


such as 


mercerized goods 
forced to return 


unmercerized yarns, 


be 
the coarse 
18s and 20s. 
COARSE 
Inasmuch 


GOODS REINSTATED 
yarns 
by the underwear manufacturers 


without competition in the 


these have been 


as 
used 
] at- 


past, the 
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HE MANCHESTER MILLS of ROCK HILL, S. C., 
: buy pure linseed oil at $1.56 and mix 3 quarts with a 
3 gallon of L. & M. Semi-paste Paint, thus making a superb 
3 exterior ready mixed paint, at low cost, that will wear from E 
12 to 15 years and cover 20°, more surface per gallon than P 
3 white lead. E 
i i 
i We have sold Paints : 
‘fupon honor”’’ for 63 years 
Longman & Martinez 


ter will of necessity be compelled 
more for their material ; 

i very short time the market has worked 
from a total indifference to yarns of 
a situation where fine yarns 
off the market, and 
goods are back to a war-time basis in 
consequence of the resulting demand. 


to 


pay so that in 


ill sorts to 


ire about coarse 


A TARIFF DINNER 

Hon. Joseph W. Fordney to Speak Before 
National Association of Cotton Mfrs. 
Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, chairman 
f the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, will be 
the principal speaker at a dinner to be 


given by the Tariff and Taxation Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, at 6:30 o’clock 
Saturday, June 21. Mr. Fordney’s ad 
dress will be of unusual importance in 
view of the fact that the Ways and 
Means Committee has already decided 


by a majority vote to undertake the im- 


Vv 
and general revision of the ex- 
He 1s expected to 


which 


mediate 
tariff schedule. 

forth in detail the 
will guide him and his associates in 
framing a new tariff bill, and those who 
attend may be given an opportunity to 
express their tariff re- 


isting 


et principles 


views regarding 
vision. 

The 
affair, 
the 
of the 


dinner, which is a 
will be held under the 
Tariff and Taxation Committee 
Association of which John Skin- 
ner, treasurer, of the West Boylston 
Manufacturing Co., East Hampton, 
Mass., is chairman. Invitations will not 
be confined to members of the 
tion, but will be extended to representa- 


all leading industries in New 


subscription 
auspices 


ot 


associa- 


tives of 


England. 


To Sell Surplus Gauze 

Wasuincton, D.C., June 6.—The War 
Department, through the Director of 
Sales, is preparing to sell, under sealed 
7,648,324 gray 
acquired for bandage 
and has now been declared sur- 
plus. The bids will be opened at ten 
o'clock on the morning of June 13 in the 
of the Chief, Surplus Property 
Division of the War Department, Muni- 
tions Building, Washington, D. C. The 
stock offered is the present surplus ex- 
isting in the New York Zone and is 
all located at New Brunswick, N. J., 
in the plant of Johnson & Johnson. It 
of 7,341,019 yards of 44x40 
gray gauze 381% inches in width 8.2; and 
two odd lots, one of 224,694 yards, 44x40 
28 inches in width and the other of 82,611 
44x40, 30 inches in width. Bids 
odd lots must be for the entire 
No bid for less than 
considered for the 


bids, yards of 
which 


poses 


gauze, 


was pur- 


office 


consists 


yards, 
quantity of each. 


+ 


material embraced in the large lot 


Paint Makers 
54 Maiden Lane New York City 
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g 
The General Processing Company 


DYERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
P. O. Address, Station E 
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COUMADIN TY TYE =, 


SEV ey Th 


J. E. McGINNES, Treasurer and Manager B. F. KELLY, Secretary 


Central Warp Co., Inc. gia 


COTTON and YARN WINDERS | 


WORSTED 


Yarns beamed and slashed from warps for 
weaving purposes. Re-winding from jack- 
spools, coning tubes and warps into skeins. 
Long chain quilling, coning and _ tubing 





ni 


i, 





Orders taken for Mercerizing, Bleaching and Dyeing 


INT TTT 
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PAPER We can furnish any § 
hiladelphia CONES size Cone with burn- 


ne Co. and ished or open end 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. TUBES from stock. 


=U) UME 


|p 
Co 
222 


OLY 4 
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NATIONAL PAPER TUBE CO. 
Manufacturers 


iiknet PAPER TUBES 


Lena and Armat Sts. 
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Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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HOPKINSON DYEING & TEXTILE WORKS 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. Twines and all Narrow Fab cs 
Printers’ Knotted Cords a specialty, wound on tubes. 


T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mgr. G. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 


Office and Works, 259 Forest St., Fali River, Mass. 
SETONONnTrEecrevecnnreueceneya ere 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


_ TAPES. BINDINGS 4ND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber St., Philadelphia 


SALSA A 3% 
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DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


socecsenenenscenens unseen] 


SINGLE and PLY 
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: WHITE and COLORED 


mm 


SELL DIRECT 
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| Ashworth-Odell Worsted 1Co. | 


Worsted Yarns 


Colors and Fancy Mixes 


Salamanca, New York 
Selling Agents 
Punch & Predmore, Inc. 


185 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ecmDALLAAMUMANDUNMUNA DISS ETTS SAAS ALLAN TEENA NTT 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
for weaving and knitting 
also 
Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 


Mills and Main Office, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office, 
220 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 








| 
: 
aM 


Boston Office: 
176 Federal Street 


Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. | 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 





4 
3 
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THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. — 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 
WEAVING 





COLORS 
iat ia 


FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
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| CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


swwessot WORSTED YARNS oii2s | 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


© sain he Eat ty FREDERICK P. COLE su, tn 





3 , . 

3 Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 
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Worsted 
Yarns x 


Bradford 
System 
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F. A. s 7 R A U Ss @ re O. 
| 451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
3 SPINNERS OF 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


 iineenell Yarns 


Mills, 
Thrown and Artificial « Silks 


ry. 
rrenton, N. J. 
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Dz GOFF & SONS 


Pawtucket, R. 


siiiaias 
Yarns 


ya| Bradford System 








In the gray, fancy shades, twists, mixtures, both VIGOUREUX and blends 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 
= Mills and Omce 


Sau evneresegneneraeceeneineir 


BRISTOL, PA 
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WORSTED YARNS 
HOLD FIRM POSITION 


Strength of Market Maintained on Re- 
stricted Offerings, with Many Out 
of the Market 
The situation in the worsted yarn 
market continues in its well maintained 
strength. Spinners by this time are all 
in an independent position by reason of 
the fact that they have good orders on 
their books for as far ahead as they care 
to accept as a general rule. At the 
same time the raw material end of the 
market is another strong bulwark 
against price decline, and this market 
shows no signs whatever of any weak- 
ening. With limited offerings of good 
wools now on hand the new clip is com- 
ing in slowly with time required to get 
it in shape to offer. Prices are strongly 
maintained out in the country and this 
again is cited as a rising market, 
and there is apparently little expectation 
of any immediate prospect of lower 
prices in their branch of this industry. 
Spinners have fully appreciated the po- 
sition of the raw material, and this with 
the business on their books naturally 


determine their price policy. It also 
tends to confirm them in their con- 
servative policy in booking additional 


orders. 

Dealers report continued inquiries for 
yarns as manufacturers prepare for the 
coming season. In fact there are few 
who do not find more business offered 
them than they can conveniently handle 
in the laying out of their mill. Their 
ability to handle further orders on fine 
yarns has of course shown a diminish- 
ing quantity and prices show a 
sponding advance. All branches of the 
trade are said to show interest in 
yarns, both men’s wear and dress goods. 
On 2-60s as high as $4.00 has been se- 
cured, 2-50s fine stock are still noted 
around $3.40 to $3.50, with half-blood 
at $3.25 to $3.35, 2-40s half blood are 
noted at $3.10 to $3.20, 2-36s_ three- 
eighths blood at around 2-30s 
half-blood at $2.95 to $3.05, with quar- 
ter-blood at $2.00 to $2.10. Interest in 
the three-eighths and quarter blood 
yarns is constantly expanding with quite 


corre- 


$2.50, 


a business reported placed, as many of 
the spinners are out of the market for 
the present on fine counts. 


QUOTATIO 


S 
WORSTED YARNS 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 
2-12s to 2-16s low common.1 60 — 
2-20s to 2-24s low %...... ie 








2-20s to 2-26s % blood.... —_— 92% 
2-30s % blood.... _ 05 
2-32s 4% blood S. A ~ 00 
EO 500 50 vet 
DIOOE 0. ccccvcces 2 2 _— 30 
WOO <isissaeas 5 36 






WIGOE cs. 5 00s Hews ea 2 35 -- 


| ere ae eee op ida he 


2-30s, % blood 


608 tor hot tet to to ee 





% blood. a S06 
% blood. 3 —_— 10 
eS err 3 _— 20 
high % blood........3 25 -- 35 
fine ... ' .-38 35 — 3 50 


} 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


2-40s Australian .......... 
2-50s Australian, 70s quality 
2-60s Australian, 70s quality 


FRENCH SPUN 





BaDOG. GUATORE 5668. dercces 2 1 _ 
1-20s high quarter.........2 25 _ 
15908 TH DIGOGs 6 vse dices ces 2 45 ~— 
L=80m WH DIO. cc dccscvsves 2 50 —_ 
T=8G8 Th DlSOE. 2. ccvcscvass 2 85 — 2 90 
2-408. % DlOOG. 6. svcvccce. dD — 3 05 
ROGOE: ee snus cavedesceunaeues 3 10 — 3 20 
1-40s Australian .......... Nominal 
1-50s Australian .......... Nominal 
1-60s fine Australian....... Nominal 
1-70s fine Australian....... Nominal 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 

Dyed Prices nominal 
2-5s to 2-10s, 4 blood 1 87% — 1 90 
2-lls to 2-20s, % blood....1 90 — 192% 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood....2 00 — 2 05 
2-16s to 2-208, % blood....2 15 — 2 25 
2-18s to 2-248, % blood....2 55 — 2 65 
2-26s to 2-30s, % blood....2 65 — 2 70 
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YARN MARKETS — Continued 


Knitting yarns are found in limited 
offerings now, as most of the spinners 
on this class of yarn have withdrawn 
from the market. Most of them have 
limited the contracts they have taken 
up to September. Those that are still 
able to offer yarns have advanced their 
price and several are now quoting their 


2-20s average quarter at $1.95 to $2.00. 


During the past week there was a large | 


attendance of sweater manufacturers at 
the annual convention and exhibition 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, which 
featured many displays of knit goods 
from leading plants in this field. Not 
much business was reported, however, 
as many dealers were not able to ac- 
cept business offered them, even at ad- 
vanced prices. 


WORSTED YARNS STRONG 


Fine Weaving Yarns in Urgent Demand 
and at a Premium 

Boston, June 4.—There is plenty of 
demand in the market this week for 
yarns but the supply is small. The 
spinning situation is very strong and it 
seems quite impossible for spinners to 
increase, to any marked degree, their 
present production of fine yarns. Most 
of them are sold up for several weeks if 
not for months ahead; the more con- 
servative of them, however, are not 
disposed to take orders that look too 
far into the future for delivery. <A 
distinct line of cleavage is noticeable 
in the market, the weaving yarns being 
as noted, in very urgent demand, while 
underwear, sweater and hosiery yarns 
in comparison seem neglected. The 
boom in the market is on fine weaving 
yarns and while it is expected that the 
broadening tendency, 
quarters, will 


visible in some 
continue to spread sO as 
to include lower grade weaving yarns 
and a larger call for underwear and 
hosiery yarns, up to the present no very 
great change for the 
able. 

The two-ply yarns in 40s, 50s and 60s 
are at a premium if 
all reasonable, but in 


better is notice- 


deliveries are at 
addition to the 
longer time taken to spin these counts 
another factor has come into the situa- 
tion in the reduction in the 
labor. Commission houses and agents 
are at present enjoying a respite from 
their labors. They would like to sell 
yarns and have plenty of inquiries for 
the same, but are unable to make con 
nections with the spinning mills. Their 
attitude is one of watchful waiting and 
they do not, as a whole, see anything 


hours of 


in the situation that would lead to any | 


softening of prices on desirable counts 


Their immediate hope lies in the ex- 


pectation that a larger demand will 
spring up in the near future for me- 
dium and lower grade weaving yarns 
and also for those yarns in common use 
in the knitting and indus- 
tries. 


underwear 


TOP MARKET STRONG 


High Prices and Strong Demand for Most 
Grades of Tops and Noils 
Boston, June 4—A good sound con- 
dition prevails in the top and noil mar- 
ket based in large part upon scarcity 
of material and a strong demand for 
the same. The pressure for fine tops 
continues. Ninety per cent of the de- 
mand of the market is for half-blood 
tops and better. Prices continue on the 
same high level with fine tops selling 
around $2.20 and up, with a half dozen 
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— Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. i 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


~ » 
Summer e 2 ‘Boston 


10 High St. Cor. 


322 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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For WEAVING and KNITTING 
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Mixtures and Decoration Yarns a Specialty 
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WORSTED AND MERINO 


erence SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
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Since Wines 3 sash 4417 CLINTON TEL, 263 
NEW ENGLAND WOOLEN YARN COMPANY 
Clinton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of WOOLEN YARN FOR THE WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 


CAPACITY 20,000 lbs. per week 
QUALITY from quarter blood to fine Australian. 
COLOR 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE AND TWIST 
SIZE 1 run to 6 run = 6 to 30 cut 
DELIVERY tubes, bobbins, skeins, jack-spools or cones. 
Custom work or stock furnished by us. 


SHIPPING F. O. B. Clinton, Massachusetts 
Your valued orders are solicited 


Boston Office WALTER F. SLADE, Agent 


- 
white, solid, & mixes. 
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MOHAIR WORSTED WOOLEN 
MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sss" 


BOSTON 
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WORSTED and COTTON YARNS | 


For the weaving and knitting trade 


HARRY COHEN & COMPANY 


-34 Strawberry Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mill Accounts Solicited 





Oo. J. CARON 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago 


WORSTED and WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


Selling Agent: 
FRENCH WORSTED CO., Woonsocket R. I. 
CARON SPINNING CO., 


Rochelle, III. 
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JAMES DOAK JR. COMPARY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Menutecturers *! WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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; “ALL SIZES OF 

| ee WOOL NUBBS | 
PROCESS 


Guaranteed not to break Up in carding 


MODEL SPINNING CO. - - 
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Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Pe TOG. : STS. PHILADELPUIAY 
y¥ COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE 
TWISTING: REELING SPOOLING “JACK SPOOLING- WINDING 
JACK WINDING: WARPING “DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING: MENDING 
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Yarn Market—Cont’d — 


bidders to one seller. All want the’ 
same kind of stuff at the same time’ 
and this creates the problem for the# 
top maker. His fine machinery is run-} 
ning at maximum and there is uniform 
report from top makers that they have 
turned down a large number of orders. 
The demand, as previously noted, has 
been broadening the last week or two, 
and larger quantities of three-eight hs 
blood tops and lesser quantities of 
quarter bloods are now being sold. 
The noil market is following the top 
market very closely both as to demand 
and high prices obtainable. There is a 
larger demand for carbonized nuvils. 
These have been lagging behind for 
some weeks past, but it is reported that 
the underwear manufacturers are com- 
ing into the market for these commodi- 
ties. Carbonized quarter bloods sell 
from 90c to $1.00 according to character 
of lot offered. - A large lot of white 
recombed fine noils sold $1.25 to $1.30 
and a lot of fine black noils sold $1.18-20 
Card and garnetted wastes are in active 
demand this week, an indication that 


are becoming busier. The 

prices obtain: Fine white 

$1.40: three-eig on blood, $1.28; quar 
ter blood, $1.1 C olored 
wastes in the fine variety bring $1.05; 
three eighths blood, 80 5c: in quarter 
blood 60-5c 


garnetted 


FE U ROPE EXHIBIT} 


Establish Closer Business Rel a-h 
. and These Counaclee! 


CENTRAL 


Plan to 
tions Between U.S 


Marcus E. Reich of Prague announces 
that he is opening offices in New York 
City for the purpose of developing 
proper commerce relations between the 
United States and Czecho-Slovakia, Po- 
land, Jugoslavia, German Austria, Rou 
mania, etc. 

Mr. Reich was established for many 
years as an expert and import repre- 
sentative in Prague, has maintained 
branch offices in the leading cities of 
Europe, has traveled there extensively 
and is prominent in the commercial, in- 
dustrial and financial world, being the 
import director of the Commerce Bank 
Association, of which his father is presi- 
dent 

Mr. Reich has been in this country 
since 1914, and was about to return 
home when he decided that in order to 
establish for American manufacturers 
abroad a high commercial reputation, it 
will be necessary to form an organiza- 
tion which shall be on the spot to safe- 
guard the interests of American export- 
ing merchants when competition abroad 
becomes active again. This organization 
will consist of thirty manufacturers, will 
maintain an office in Central Europe, 
will arrange yearly exhibitions of prod- 
ucts of American origin, arrange credits, 
will give information as to needs, cred- 
its. markets, banking facilities, etc., and 
maintain a department for adjustments 
and collections. The main work of the 
organization will be to suggest methods 
to be employed in pushing and organ- 
izing sales. 

An important factor in the develop- 
ment of trade will be the yearly exhibi- 
tions of products of American origin. 
The first exhibition will take place in 
October. Manufacturers interested in 
having their goods exhibited should 
communicate with Mr. Reich, who is 
leaving soon for Europe. His present 
address is 309 Broadway, New York 
City. 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 
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_ WOOLEN and MERINO 
: YARNS 
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Distinguish the 
marks of your 
employees. Make 
each of the 24 
colors of 
DIXON’S CRAYONS 
work for you and a 
others. They are ’ 
solid round 3; ins.. [iipibsbilaasbieislaae as 7 
at 


long and made of 
‘ RE ea vyons. TS 


OWRNGE CHA TONE. y 
sae ea fo ~™ 


P BLUE CRAYONS 


ARMINE RED CRAYON 


GREEN CRAYONS 
finest quality of 7 hha 
materials. 


Write for sample 


and folder a T BROWN CRAYONS. 
showing colors 
Made in Jersey City 
N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 


Established 1827 
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BLACK CRAYONS 










| Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 


SATAN 


MASS. 






AULD CLAY ALES ASTROMAUS RASC 


SPINNING TAPE 


HOPE WEBBING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. | 
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COMMISSION COMBERS 

Salamanca, N. Y. 
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New England’s Latest 
and Last Word in Hotels 
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’ THE BANCROFT 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


\ Textile Headquarters of New England. 
The Rendezvous for Automobilists. 


Operated by BANCROFT HOTEL CO, 
( CHAS. 8. AVERILL 


President and Managing Director 


POT 
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- The Peerless tener | 


Willard and Jasper Sts. 
Philadelphia 


| Pers of Skein Silk | 


For All Textile Purposes 


Fast Colors on Silk For | 
Worsted Manufacturers = 


: Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright andSouple. = 
: Dyers of Peerless Black and Artificial Silk. 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


Newton Mills 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 
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Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 


-THROWN SILK, Tram, Y 
_ Organzine, Artificial Silk 


Domestic and 


— Imported, Plain, 
>—— Gassed and Mer- R 
cerized, Polished 
and Turkey Red 


Cotton, 


sd Tinsel Thread 
Best Quality Harness Twine S 


30-38 East 33d St., New York = 


Silk Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, Be*CON and YONKERS N.Y. = 
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SPUN SILK SCARCE 





Demand Continues of Active Proportions 
But Supply Is Limited 


Nothing has occurred to change the 
general status of the spun silk market. 
Consumers continue to keep in active 
touch with producers in an attempt to 
increase their purchases, but produc- 
tions remain so materially smaller than 
demand that much of the latter is nec- 
essarily refused. Production is now 
further hampered by the difficulty in 
securing stocks of silks, and until im- 
ports of the latter are appreciably in- 
creased there is little opportunity for 
enlarging the output of silk yarns. 
Prices are holding firm at previously 
advanced levels, but with sharp ad- 
vances recorded in raw silk there is a 
strong probability that spun silk levels 
may be advanced. 

The artificial silk market is without 
new developments. Production is show- 
ing a fair increase, but demand con- 
tinues far in excess of the amount of 
available silk. Exporters are still in 
the market, but meeting with little suc- 
cess in covering their requirements. No 
changes are noted in prices of $4.25 for 
150 deniers, and $4.50 for 300 deniers. 

Prices on domestic spun silks in the 
gray are as follows: 

60- 
50- 
ts 
20- 
10 


7.00 
6.95 
6.85 
6.65 
6.55 
6.50 


6.45 
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COALITION MEETING 





Manufacturers of Mechanical Handling 
Equipment to Meet June 11 


All manufacturers of mechanical 
handling machinery and equipment and 
accessories in the United States are in- 
vited to attend the coalition meeting of 
the Material Handling Machinery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, 35 West 39th 
street, New York City, which will be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on Wednesday, June 11th, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. 

Among the speakers for the day meet- 
ing will be James H. Collins, writer of 
business articles for the Saturday 
Evening Post, and Francis Holley, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Commercial 
Economics. In the evening the Hon. 
Theodore Burton, former United States 
Senator and now director of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, will talk, followed 
by Murray Hulbert. 

The Manager of the Association, 
Zenas W. Carter, states the meeting 
is not to be confined at all to members 
of the Association, but that the invi- 
tation is to all interested to attend and 
take part in the discussion, as the prob- 
lem involved is nationally remedial and 
needs the co-operative ideas of all man- 
ufacturers in the industry. 


Annual Meeting 


The Textile Exhibitors’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting and outing 
at the Wellesley Country Club, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., Monday, June 9, at 11 
o’clock. Golf will be played in the 
afternoon and a cup offered for the best 
net score if a sufficient number of mem- 
bers signify their intention of playing 
in advance. Most of the members will 
go out to Wellesley Hills by automobile, 
leaving the office of Chester I. Camp- 
bell, 5 Park Square, Boston, about 9:30 
A. M. 
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HE large patronage we enjoy from 
successful manufacturers of wool and 

wool-mixture goods, silk and silk-mixture | 

Ce goods, electrical goods, etc., has been 

won by maintenance of Cheney standards 

al of value for over seventy-five years. 





Cheney Silk Yarns are furnished in reeled i 
silks, singles, tram or organzine—-in the 

gum, boiled out or dyed—in hanks, 

cones, tubes, spools or shuttle bobbins 

in other words, in such forms as to meet 

| every manufacturing need. ! 


| 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


America’s Leading Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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Wool 
Worsted 
Cotton 





We Buy Yarns 
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Any condition, for cash. Submit samples 
JOHN ARMITAGE & SON 

58, 60 and 62 N. Fourth Street Philadelphia | 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. iueneaas! 


FORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS! 


5 Fast Dye Cueendines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa,, Scranton, Pa., New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. : 
P hiladelphi: 4 Office, 4015 Clarisea St.. Nicetown. 
— aE Stelle . tse 52 ( ae St., Basten. | = 
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Chicago Office, 206 So. mains St. 





mit SPOOLS fm, 


Made from one piece, up to 6" long and 3’ dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most partieular cus- 
tomers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates fur- 
nished on samples submitted. 


E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’ s Mills, Maine 
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COMMONWEALTH COLOR | 
DRAKE & CO. |! ¢ cuemicaL COMPANY. 
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Main Office: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Manufacturer's Sales Agents 





Cable Address: Biederwitt, N. Y. ¢ ¢ 





Codes Used A-B-C 4th and 5th Edition Lieber C 





~ Dyestuffs “° Chemicals 
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E 
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E 2 

- 
| MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 
: i aa F c DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES | 
: our business for over a Direct Colors Acid Colors ; 
= 25 years. We can E Basic Colors Sulphur Colors i 
F handle your interests 2 Alizarine Colors Oil Soluble Colors 3 
= intelligently and to B= 3 
= B= For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable z 
= your satisfaction. = = Fibres, Wood Stains, Varnishes, Shoe Polish, 2 
= = Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint 3 
= c = and Printing Ink Dryers. All Colors, Soluble Oils a 

bE z and Fat Liquors for Leather. 2 

TURKS HEAD BUILDING E - Samples, prices and information on request —_ 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Q E SPECIAL EXPORT PRICES 3 

ae CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES : 

aa alae sleneneeede = wa Sanaa 
i PO TN TY 


FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


= 


Eugene Vellner 


THALIANA 


Malachite Green Crystals 
Bismark Brown Y & R 
Direct Fast Yellow 
Direct Fast Pink 
Victoria Blue B 
Auramine O 


Manufacturer 
and Importer 
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Aniline Colors | 


Dyestuffs and : 





: Eosine 
. h em i Ca ] Ss : INTERMEDIATES HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Our Technical Laboratory Is At Your Disposal for Dyeing : 
Problems. ; 


EVERY SHIPMENT GUARANTEED 


VAAN HATTA 


Softeners and Soluble Oils 


FACTORY: Bound Brook, N. J. 
WAREHOUSE : 27 Thames Street, New York 
271 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia BRANCHES : 10 High Street, Boston 


15 Seething Lane, London 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
F | QUOTATIONS cwamecum  — as 1S. R. David & Company, Ine. 
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{ Prices quoted below were corrected this nee ” settee eeeens : a” -- 23 
week on the New York market, and we cal, Po TaN Oba CRie eo so —. ’ 
believe them to be accurate, though largely NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS Manufacturers Sales Agents 
nominal. Archil extract con 5 — ) 
: MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS Camwood, chips *o - 20 - ~ 
: Mie BS= & | DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, ETC 
Acetone a. ae ae ke as 154%, — 16 Fustic: Solid = 25 - 26 
ne Sulphate ee 1% — 2% Edeuld «ou eet ‘ 15 16 ’ 9 = 
Ss SU. hci dic.eeaien's 4 — 4% Gambier (in store).. 17 —- 18 
" Geaaien se passa 4%— 4% (To arrive) Slee a bos -~- _- — 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gran. 12 — 13 Hematine paste .......... 11 — 3% 
Antimony (oxide)......... 11%— 14 CHOWAN sis civ s0 es ig 26 — 28 100 Purchase Sireet 
| argols ts A. SC06 GAS USOT See 8 —_ 11 Hypernic chipped ‘ 9 -- 10 Telephone, Main 1684 B t M 
Arsenic—white ....... one 9 _— 10 Indigo—Bengal ‘s ; 2 75 — 3 00 os on ass 
TOE. Side Sees b vast eeaeess 35 —_ 40 Guatemala ........ 2 00 — 2 25 ’ , 
sarium chloride, ton....... 70 = 75 Madras ..... ; ie 95 — 100 
3 sleaching Powder, Domestic. 1% — 2 Kurpah ee 2 00 2 25 MUN OUT 
NG RENEE. SaAibsak oe s-aN wee ik®— _— Indigo extract ... 30 — 37 
a Do., in carload lots...... oo os Logwood chips ........ 3s — 5 LULL ULLAL WUTVTUTETUUTUTNOTTNTTOVTTTVTUTTTHTTTTNUUUTTTN OTHE AULULLSUAGLLU LL LAL 1 
= hrome—aAcetate, 20 deg... 10 —_ 11 Extract, liquid, 51 degs.. 11 13% 3 
i RON 5 ok a0 o MORRIS CK -- 2 Crystals ; 25 — 22 O07 % ec 
= psom salt, 100 Ib........,. 2 3 — 2 35 Nutgails, blue Aleppo..... 1 25 — 1 30 100°, Soluble 100 ) Color \ alue 
= formaldehyde .......eeseee 4 — 23 Tene x6 wane Bias 33 — 35 3 
) = ilauber Salts, 100 Ibs.....1 25 — 2 00 Quercitron, per ton 13 00 15 00 3 x 
3 ilycerine (C. P.)  bbis., Liquid .... Seis erent 6% - 7 = z 
= Oe GREE igsewenviene 20 — 22 Sumac, basis 28%, ton....97 00 —100 00 E 
= Cans ce ecceee eecccece of — 24 Extract ° 7%y— 8 3 
= Distilled, yellow crude... 20 - 21 DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES a 
= {ron—liquor, per gal..... ; — - — as - : 
3 MeaReRar “Pid eee « i gy Alpha Naphthylamine.. . 40 — 45 3 
3 ORS Seict bases tsa thn 2 — 24% Aniline oil trees - 21 a 4 : 
3 ead—Brown acetate.. 12% — 13 Wale +++ pakaeresiee Se - MANUFACTURED BY : 
2 White (crystals) ..... . 4 — 14% — wae. sublimed. ° — 
BE ucagnestue 0. 8 Po. dy — ae Dimethyianiline 0 = 45 STAIER CHEMICAL CO 
2 Polasls-lehrensete ee ee — 33 ht Rie Diamine. . : . 4 : ov _ _ . 
Chlorate crystals......... 25 — 30 -aranitraniline ....... ‘ ook ae a > 
yar ‘ re a > F . i , 4 
Permanganate ...... va) OO. 8D EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 3 81 Fulton Stree’, Ne ¥aG ity 
Soda acetate .......... oan 6% — 7 3 " _— » omens . ’ 
aa, 8% — gig Barytes, domestic, prime . > FACTORY NEWARK, N. J 
Bisulphite, 35 degs ; - . 2 white, ton . xy 29 00 35 00 : 
Nitrite ra MN ee Rr 4 11 = 12 China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 —22 50 ! " min . S AATSTIER neatnettonaiianeeeanttt 
Phosphate (Commercial). 3% - 3% Pe aoe , + 25 -- 28 
es % 2 ~ ¢ . r’s varth, d., O¢ 
come zehow enasses : u a en ane 1 60 eal =U UUIMLULLUIBLALLS ULARLY nunuuute 
Sulphide, 30% crystals. 2 - <"” : rE ee ee , oe e = : 
Tartar emetic, tech., pow- Lithophone SP One Tes ‘ = : 3 
Pree eee ere 1 " 67% Silex .... + os age . 22 00 <a vo e 
Do., tech., crystals asians 67 Ultramarine: a. iphat 14 le Bi : 
a le Sa etwas oe 73 - 73% ute Lead (basic sulphate) S " : 
Cream of tartar—C ryst: rls 65 ce 56 7 Zine oxide, Amer. process 10 10% ; SUBLIME AND PASTE 
POWGSTOR ccccccvveccsvcs 55 _— 56 ; i 
a OILS AND SOAPS 3 
a Tin—Crystals ..... cee . 48 —_— 50 3 
3 eo 50 degs. PO cas 95 Lard oil, prime winter, gal.2 60 a . | ALIZARINE 
= : aes eS ae 6: Extra No. .: eel. 105 — — j 
> ee eS ere 50 -— 13 ® 3 
E EE oxide, “ovis so — 63 Extre’No. 1, gal.-.-.---.108 — — 4 Base for INDANTHRINE } DYES 
2 si Rep eta oa ae - Olive oil, denature a, ‘gal. 2 25 —_ — a 
a ACIDS Olive oil, Foots, gal - 4 ALGOL 
= ; aie s Red oil, saponified, Ib 12 12% 4 
= Acetic, 28%, per 100 Ib....3 00 — 3 50 Soap, green olive, imp ; cas j T H B 
5 itric, te aa ae Domestic olive ... - — 3 . *9 i ° 
= Formic, i a ae Chip herr - - — i ‘ , z 
= aceeiea G6 dees, -- 6% — 1% Soluble oil, 60% castor, ib.. 12 — 14 & Manufacturing Chemists 
Muriatic, 18 @ 22 deg., per 3 s ne = 
mt COUTUN oa, sce eehs a 100 — 225 ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS : EXECUTIVE OFFICES Tel. 8371 Col. FACTORY = 
jaca — to strength.6 50 — 9 00 Albumen, Blood ....... 58 _- 60 3 1834 Broadway, N.Y. Jersey City, N. J. 3 
ERIC, DOM, ic ccceweusewes 20 —_— 27 . 9 oan 3 
Norwegian sitios 28 — 30 Cc one SC RABE SS Sie he Og eS as so = Davdondeveneenes4ydcusodciasasaqanenegeegcervsosnesssveseanensengenroaeneseassacaneneenecverecerenanrenssneseerenneey erenasererereneeercoraeeaycasveceeeerenrrvecrisenesrereeeenenreeavereverreneverererervevarvoereensvererecereT TUT try enevngeri 171 
Sulphuric, 66 degs., ‘per ‘ton.16 00 —20 00 Dextrine—Potato (Dom.) uy — 15 
Fangic, U. &. PB... ..cces -1 40 — 1 50 Glue, Fish, per gal 1 00 a 4. $6 SEYTMUDULLLS VUNG AAS SULLNCAMD 120A CP ASDA? ARM OU LT 
. Technical ......s+++eeee 65 _— 80 Gum Arabic, amber sorts 14% - 15 = 
fartaric crystals 86% — Gum, Br., carload lots, bags 6% - 
SN is 5c Vidsed 08.0 eke ws 87% — —- 


es 





> 5 a ei TERI, es law oe everete ae ‘ 6% _ —e 
ALK aLins Sago flour, spot sig 9% 10 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, 
Ammonia, Q 6 7 8 


aqua, 26 degs... _ a eee eu i 
Borax, refined, crystals and Potato ‘ ; 7 - 7% 
powdered, bbls. .... Ka ™%— 8 Sara - . — PAS | E 20 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%. 12 -- 14 Wheat . on 9% 10 
Caustic 70-76% ......... 32 a —- Tapioca flour 61g - 10 





shecieeinpheoommtis MADE BY MITSUI MINING CO. 


FAIR DYE TRADE In the coal-tar products there has 
been an active demand of wide scope. MITSUI & ce). 


Buying Generally Active and Prices Show Not only are the dyes and intermediates 


i 


65 Broadway, New York 


Exporters and Importers 
Upward Tendency selling well, but there is a good interest P - Telephone—Rector 7110 
Demand for dvestuffs and chemicals shown in the crudes. Textile mills are CHEM. DEPT. 
‘rious descriptions s continued buying acti stuffs an ing = 
various des¢ Ahan ha keener aes ying active ly in dy r uffs and takin ELAM TNT eee ean ereevee averse. 
active proportions, and with business 4 wide variety of colors, The crudes 





this character the strength of prices seem to be more attractive to users than 
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has been fully maintained. Textile buy- they have been for several weeks, and 
rs are showing an increased interest through a growing scarcity of stock on 
nd in not a few instances are placing hand it is becoming increasingly difficult 

rders intended to cover their require- to operate. South American interests = The Napco Corporation 

ents for the next several months. have been prominent in the export de 3 (Largest Manufacturers) 
oal-tar products continue to be the mand, and the Far Eastern buyers have = 


hacen sei se ‘ = New York Office 141 Broadway 
ost attractive in the current movement, also been operating in a fair manner F ennernesieeneenneenrenmemremneen 
Users. of natural dyestuffs are show 
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nd the demand for the crudes has been 


| 
iu 


uch active propo1 tions within recent ing most attent ion at the present time SUOUUNUUUSAASS 00000 YUEN ARMS 8AM AUT RSME TTT 


3 

. eks that not a few handlers are now to extracts, and of these there has been 3 STEIN HALL & co Inc. ° 

cing ld in as large a volume as they care a comparatively active sale. Of the col a , Dicsimanedas te : Starch, Dextrine, ii 
handle for the next few months ors there has also been a good trade, 3 
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= STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 5 
The previously developed strength in and all through the market there is a 


ices has been maintained all through decidedly busy appearance: Prices are 2 §1 Broadway New York Gum, Tapioca, Sago 5 











market, and within the last week or being held firmly, and with an absence 2 Philadelphia Providence Boston # 
davs there has been an undeniable of spot lots among second-hands pro ssiumtumummnunmnmumnemmemaneasunuuonanemuunnaMeonnmunmnnumnmamnnnmnmanim nnn 
vard tendency No particular ad ducers are better abl to hold for Quan wit Pee Pinar NNTTUT Ig 
ces are announced as yet, but there quoted levels 5 3 
indications that many producers The finer chemicals are showing a §& D bbi S Mie C j 
vy soon be demanding considerably little improvement so 1 as trading is i O Ins oap g. oO. 3 
ve current levels Production costs c neerned, and ir sales are reported E a 
increasing, and there is more diffi- for the week. The heavier descriptions, 5 PHILADELPHIA 4 
lty experienced in procuring the raw however, continue rather slow and buy Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sample 3 
UNNI: terials without paying advances ers ar showing but littl interest UUM Tee 
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METHYL VIOLET United States Color 


HIGHEST CONCENTRATION UNIFORM QUALITY and Chemical Co. 


Z | Office and Laboratories 


O 
ZOBEL | 


-ZOBEL COLOR WORKS »«. 


95-127 NINTH ST. on GOWANUS CANAL 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Warehouse and Shipping Dept. 
13-15 Custom House Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 
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Manufacturers of 


DYESTUFFS 


and 


INTERMEDIATES 
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= BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
PARIS MILAN CALCUTTA SHANGHAI = a ees 
ca NOMANNTS 00S HC NL Fa AUN CTLENUOSUUCN TATOO TTT 
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LAMIE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON, W.VA. 


The L. B. FORTNER | 
Company 


235 Dock Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Branch: 102 Pearl Street 


Manufacturers of — 


MALACHITE 
GREEN 
‘CRYSTALS 


‘‘The Standard of America’’ 


“ITT nnn 
WV 


Unsurpassed for Strength, Solubility, and Shade 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES in Quantities 


Brilliant Green Crystals—Full Strength 


Stocks carried in New York Sales Office 
72 CLIFF STREET 


ILA L010 


_ Aniline Colors | 


Black Spec Dye 
Blue Spec Dye 


UHL 


| 
al 


VALLI LLL 


UIA 
{UUVULEUUUUVU AL 


For covering shives and 
specs in colored goods 


CAUSTIC POTASH LIQUID 
_ CAUSTIC POTASH SOLID 
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Prices all through the market are firm, 
and expressed opinions are that ad- 
vances are not far off. 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., has appointed the Aniline Dyes 
« Chemicals, Inc., New York City, sole 
selling agents for its dyestuffs. 

Announcements are being sent out 
illing attention to the fact that the 
fifth annual National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries will this year be 
ield in Chicago at the Coliseum and 
the First Regiment Armory during the 
week of September 22. The office of 
the management of the Exposition has 
wen moved from New York, to 417 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Plans are being arranged by the Ex- 
celsior Salt & Chemical Co., Pomeroy, 
©., for the reconstruction of the portion 
of its plant recently destroyed by fire, 
with loss estimated at about $30,000. 

Venesan, Inc., New York, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 
to manufacture chemicals and_ allied 
products. H. H. Canter, J. M. Gottes- 
man, and M. L. Leplin, 230 Fifth ave- 
nue, are the incorporators. 

The Texas Chemical Co., Houston, 
Tex., is arranging plans for the erec- 
tion of a new addition to its plant, to 
provide for increased capacity. 

Plans have been filed by the National 
Oil & Supply Co., Newark, N. J., for 


the erection of a new addition to its 
plant on Frelinghuysen avenue. 
H. Kohnstan, 537 Columbia. street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of colors, 
etc., has awarded a contract to Post & 
McCord, New York, for the erection of 
a new one-story reinforced-concrete 
factory and warehouse, about 60 x 100 
feet, at Creamer and Columbia streets, 
to cost about $30,000. 

The Austinol Chemical Co., Inc., New 


York, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000 to engage in the 
manufacture of chemicals and _ allied 


specialties. E. N., B. J. and N. E. Aus- 
tin, 1135 Intervale avenue, are the in- 
corporators. 


CHEMICAL OFFICE OPENS 


Headquarters of Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., Established in New York City 


The offices of the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., have been opened at 81 Ful- 
ton St., New York, and plans are being 
completed for the start of the actual 
work of granting licenses for the Ger- 
man patents now controlled by the 
Government. As is well known, these 
patents for chemicals and dyestuffs, 
about 4,500 in all, were seized by the 


Alien Property Custodian and _ trans- 
red to the Chemical Foundation, 
] The latter organization was found- 


for the purpose of issuing licenses 
the use of these patents. 
stated at the office of the 
uindation during the week that appli- 
ns from manufacturers would be 
ived there, and the requests consid- 
1 under the following three requisi- 
s: (1) The applicant must be 100 
cent American. (2) 
perly equipped both with means and 
lities to make use of the patent and 
elop it satisfactorily. (3) Careful 
‘*k will be kept of the firms applying 
patents covering each particular 
Stance in order to avoid over-pro- 
iction of any one chemical or dyestuff. 
he licenses are non-exclusive but will 
t be granted to a greater number of 
ms than required to produce sufficient 


was 


He must be 
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amounts of each material to meet the 
normal demand. Consequently the sta- 
tistical work of the Foundation will be 
one of its most important functions, and 
the data collected will be invaluable in 
properly regulating productions in this 
country. 

Lessees of patents will pay a certain 
license fee, varying it is understood 
with the particular substances involved. 
All profits are to be used for the prop- 
agation of important research work 
and the development of the American 
industry. 

A temporary list of the patents and 
copyrights transferred to the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., has been prepared by 
that organization. This was published 
in advance of a complete, revised di- 
gest and list of patents, owing to re- 
quests for immediate information. The 
dyestuffs, inter- 
mediates, as well as many processes of 
different kinds. For example, 
patent is named “ Process of Dyeing In- 
digo ;” another is listed as “ Process for 
electrolytic production of lustrous me- 
These are 
cited merely to show the wide range of 
the patents involved and to do away 
with the impression that they cover par- 
ticular chemicals and dyestuffs only. 

The officers of the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc., are Francis P. Garvan, presi- 
dent; Douglas I. McKay, vice-presi 
dent; George J. Corbett, treasurer; Jo- 


list covers chemicals, 


one 


tallic coatings upon metals.” 


seph H. Choate, Jr., general counsel; 
Ramsey Hoguet, patent counsel. The 
trustees are Otto P. Bannard, chairman; 


Cleveland H. Dodge, George L. 
ham, B. Howell Griswold, Jr 
Stone. 

The Foundation has published in 
pamphlet form the report of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, former Alien Property Cus- 
todian, and at present United States 
Attorney General General, in conjunc- 
tion with the address of Francis P. Gar- 


Ingra 
* Ralph 


van, Alien Property Custodian, before 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. Both of these have 


previously been published in these col- 
umns, and the information contained 
therein is not only intensely interesting 
in the light that it throws on German 
activities in this country before the war, 
but is also important as indicative of 
the job which confronts the Chemical 
Foundation, Inc., in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent American 
dyestuff and chemical industry 


aiding 


New Sulphur Green 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Inc., announce the production of a new 
dye, known as Sulphur Green T, and 
said to be the brightest sulphur green 
available. It been subjected 
tests, and found to pre- 
excellent fastness to light. It is 
fast to dyeing and to 
which qualities will make it of especial 
len industry. 


now has 
to exhaustive 
sent 
cross stoving, 
interest to the wor 
new dye is a medium green, brighter 
in quality than the older type, Sulphur 
SAP. Ee somewhat 
color Immedial 


Green resembles 
a pre-war 


Green G G. 


known as 


New York, N. Y. Fire in the base- 
ment of the building at 1 Cedar street, 
almost completely destroyed the offices 
and warehouse of the Hellenic Chemical 


& Color Co., Inc., manufacturers, im- 
porters and exporters. Reconstruction 
work has started and meanwhile the 


company will transact its business in 
temporary offices at 240 Broadway. The 
loss is estimated at about $10,000. Short 


circuit is given as the cause of the blaze. 





The 
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You are Cordially 
Invited 


to visit our exhibit at the 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers 


CONVENTION 


and note the many advantages of 





The Only 100° Bleach 


BOOTH 261-294 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 


Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Main Office: 18 East 41st St., New York 


Chicago Office : 11 So. La Salle Street 





SOQ RAT 


HINE BROTHERS 


Established 1898 








GREEN YELLOW 
OLIVE DRAB 


BROWN 
KHAKI 






TTT 





Acid, Basic, Chrome and Direct Colors 


Khaki Shade Matching Our Specialty 





MAIN OFFICE: 80 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Sole Agents for 


COOKS FALLS DYE WORKS, INC. 
COOKS FALLS, NEW YORK 
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For SHODDY AND WOOL 


QUOTATIONS Cents 









































Lowell, Mass. LOWELL, MASS. 
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ASUN2NNIRD 1002144041400 ASD ARR RAG S SI JBSTITL JTES A ND W A STE 
9 
< . per lb 
WOOL WASTE Serges, black and white... 14 — 15 
Fine white Australian lap waste. Nominal Serges, light ....ccccceses 13 — 14 
Fine white lap waste..... 140 —150 Palm Beach ..cccsscsceces _— — 17 
Fine colored lap waste - -120 —130 Delaines mixed colored... 6 — 7 
Medium colored lap waste.... 90 — 96 Black astrachans ........ _— — 13 
= Fine white Australian ring MEIKOE sccssvcocceavvececee _ — 12 
= WE. os 6 occas whee os be Su . Nominal Black cloakings ......... 9 — 10 
Always a s ; Unequalled 5 Fine white ring ee —165 Bine cCIlOAKINGS ...ccsececce 9 — 10 
z A Fine white Australian thread Brown cloakings ......... 9 _ 10 
= . ourin ents WASTE 2. nscccces ones --- Nominal Mixed cloakings .......... 6 — 7% 
Uniform 4) — ate Eade GOVERNMENT CLIPS 
- i we |! Sere ret 95 —100 , " ’ oie 
=) 
and uh and Fibre Medium white ........... 80 — 85 OVERCOATINGS 
os . Coarse white .. an aie or — 60 NG cic cacat eh wea saa 29 — 30 
Reliable Lubricators Medium colored .. .see+++. Nominal O. D. pe antay 2 ace eae tea oe... Soe 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy Nominal Re” “pean a te 45 Sr 
o o Australian white card waste, eM cn eat tae eke 41 on 48 
CRE cc ncseccnicivedsesieees Nominal 
Fine white card w aste, clean... 45 — 50 FLANNELS 
Once Used, Do Not Gum Medium white card waste, tees 2 eh) el ons Mees ‘4 aes BE 
y GIB is c20sdennen Serre Tra... — 45 ONIN 2h. <2 ora Re GS Lc 34 am 98 
Always Used Penetrating Colored card waste, fine clean. 15 =a POUR ada ei cc0e es an caueat 34 — 36 
_— Colored card waste, medium.. 12 — 15 CARES rin fo ee ted 34 an Of 
3 REWORKED WOOL OR FIBER— WOM: shcavs ce KCK CRAG D OS OA 37 — 38 
2 Cents OO Serr rrr rr ee ee 2 — 25 
3 per lb. DRONE os acankeouenseatans 33 — 40 
2 TNE og. ens ceded sane ihawdae aes 48% ee CO vxcan we wkan aaa 35 — 38 
SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE US ace meee ‘ ehade cha don eee ewan 58 PE ssnCakeusaskVuuesens 25 — 26 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS. Green serge ... {244 deeb taewen ewe ee ws 58 Oe eee Ore rere 28 -— 39 
PE. nn ovk.6o oh ede 450d san eon eee 55 3 Eas . : 5 
RO ERO oe 66 06.0:5 60s 505e uh aweceanas 44% _ WOMEN’S WBAR CLIPS 
STE cau Sa s'ain pa seedene ek Onis 86 Serges— : 
BRADFORD White flannels and sergesS........+++++ 83 White 2... cece cece ee eeeees — oe 65 
9 = METRE occas cig oe RR AWA GS Si eee OIE 92 ae tent e ee ee eee eee ee eees = = : 
ED ors 5 cn prd cam N ane wkn 6 sae wens 59 ACK sereeresesrererrence 9° — 
LYNN, MASS. he Wnen. RENE. s ccnckecnensxasseeeae 57 Brown Fete eee eee eeees 44 —_ 4; 
ee ee err 93 i) 1 A aM 
ReetMMIEMIMNB GS oe a ae cle 66 MG@POON ..ccccsscsevevvere 41 — 42 
ail WAQODENANAUTELALOUUETANUNTUOEGAAAALENENGA TUTTO {UARUONEYAETENSOTUOUELASAATYOOEREQOEEUUNOTOOOEESOATEGULTOUAOTIUAT FINEOTEMSTUENUTNNTNTEENNNNOUT NUT TNENOOEOTEOUATUUTENOOATUETONOOOTECNTO OT ECVOOTTCOOOOOEOVOOOOOO OTT Fancy knits Cee NS NG Mies We ith NE iI 43% I a a aes are ee os 7 = $9 
Rinck diemied Knits... ¢.c<c00ce0ceeas 63 TAM we eeeeceeceeeeeeeeeees == 80 
SAME CODEN ii cssisGans + Se8enendencnns 76 Light blue .....s+sseeeees ee 
5 SALMQALLAOUADLDLAS 44504) 000g) "eLMAAALLAAAARIARALA REN LJAU ALL PRAMAS AMAA AAA ANU AN MUU HN: = sieht gray underwear............- a Mixed Gark ...cccessecccs 24 — 2 
a = Fine light merinos..........-sseeeeees 58% OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
a = Fine dark merinos............++. sees OO Merinos— Me 
j 5 Coarse dark merinos with serges...... 38 Coaras HMRE® 66005 2655855 18 ane 
i E Coarse light merinos with serges...... 50 DUNE MME Ss oak oa ea a cae 35 ens 
j E TRIVOUS .ssccnecess “OP PTE REL ee ee 50% uemeee I oe he a 13 as 8 
3 E Light skirted CRORE 6 a 5-606 5.0 40 60000508 39 Wine tame oes oie. as 18 ane 40 
4 : Black and white skirted cloth........ 42 Ud SURE nk oe 19 — 
= ame “SE, GPO OIE si o's kev a cece cea 44% ER Te oe he NS Ne eo g = 6% 
i E Brown skirted Re er ry errr ee 29 Serges— 
a Re a pet er 27 (oh SR eee, yee a= et i83 
4 E IRC DITOR CRO i oc dc a 60a caeawense 29 ON pi etcennectiseseee ae 27 — 28 
4 Blue skirted cloth.........cseeccseees 29 BN OF ok a et 19% — 20 
3 RE PPCOE GAs hot ek cadence eseue ess 48 I she pec lnk raha 23 ee BE 
: E Lt. skirted worsteds........... cvhees SONS I neh Arne tk 22 — 23 
fH = Blue skirted worsteds............-.++ 43 Waeiaeeia Sie tay it eas ac o8) > “Gas>s 
4 FRANK B. GRAVES CO. = Black skirted worsteds.........cess00. 44% Wannels— 
3 E grown skirted worsteds............6+. 46 ET a Ee ee 41 ana 
= Church and Arch Sts., Albany, N. Y. = dark skirted worsteds.............+-- 39 en lilo on: ad eta dna Giaepenac 
3 , ° ° = Wool Carpets ....ccccscscevesceccccces 30 Thi y 9 D oe at 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue. 2 Soft black carpets.............ccc.s- 33% Se ae ees 
_ S Skirted dolaines ........ccesscccsccees 36 ae Loko cn Be een gl 12 om 28 
ATRL Un qurdaeqannsrnceanygnsneatenedeeeenaraenneeenaseeeyatoreareeneeneneernncrvarrarvenesvoeneecneUvUnenaeneseenvusencTOTUsenevneeneevncce TOT eras eeney veces aTt cette mem NOTE: Fiber rices for the present are = °° "°"****"* 
purely nominal Very few of above varieties DELAINES AND LINSEYS 
have been called for in recent months RN nak ah Ns ete pap 5 eT 
a 0 D OAT LTA ee Where sales have been made recently they SC ae era —_-_ — 
have been at from 15 to 20 er cent. lower eat Mita. 66.65 s00arce’ aaa ae ae 
Atlantic Wales Mills Inc. New York Office and Warehouse : : than above figures REE MP os eid sus canced —_-_ — £ 
’ NEW WOOLEN CLIPS Hawt ION: soso sas oo — — 6 
Dryden New York 527 Broome Street Fine clips <i Common gray ..........-: 2% — |] 
’ Ordinary clothing clips : — 24 Knit— 
We are fully equipped for any sized orders in the line of Fine Woolen Shoddies, MEN’S WEAR CLIPS WU MIEO kk acne jie eahens 47 — 48 
Merino Stocks and Wool Substitutes. We are devoting our entire energy to Govern- Worsteds— a r Blue, dark ..........+.0. a lS 
ment orders, and to quick deliveries Dark 39 ao ih PRU: SENG, SG Ga w ko ke Parks 22 — 23 
3 Communicate with us. Fiett, ease ie StNb; SAMO, i cece one eesgs 21 — 22 
Cen LNT DATTA TTT TTT Meee NTT Black and white . oS 85 ee Se arene eri a 
Brown oe 5 46 anae Black, untrimmed ....... 29 — 30 
Blue et erat ba s 46 _ 48 eae settee ees e sense en eeees = _ ao 
LMU NTURTUMN THATS Nc Te Black ARE Si. ee Cet eee Oe ag 
~ . . = Edges 40 — 4] e ee PES PSS ee s10e 4s ae 
Gumbinsky Bros. Co. GORDON BROS., Inc. een Hoods— s 
: wee : *s i eT ee gale cael, ae _ 
Reliable Graders of S haere men aes and Dealers in Mixed Mackinaws ere eee Mixed hoods .. kia Re ee 88 
WOOI EN RAGS = Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, Mixed overcoatings 22 — 24 Silver gray knit.......... 30 — 31 
4 ; Ee , Brown chinchillas and 
Kul In = Wool Waste, Woolen Rags mee ae ae SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Graded Linseys a Specialty = 2 Telephone Connection Blue chinchillas and chev- Skirted worsteds— 
Chicago—IIinois 8 - HAZARDVILLE, CONN. par ane ems ate: See ae eee Sees ate eh Laces se Be ee Ee 
te = slack chinchilias and bade . . . see e “ae 
‘a AOTVMMNNTTENENETYTTUAnOOnNeTEG YOu ry evevoeevenerUUTOUTTTereseverneeNeNgUTOTNere very creer ci rrriemeetonat i MINCE NTI TNE VTTTTTTEPTINTTTTN = cheviots aes ; 27 28 Blue ... ‘ ear, a | 
Oxfords ‘ ‘ 28 [PRR as hacw nd ik Spb ae 16 — 16% 
‘ Black and white 27 om 20 Brown ; ‘Mien ate 17% — 18% 
E SU ALLANALAMSURAN SPIT OULE2QAEN ONE SUD ALAA) LOR LRSRPOES LAGU LALE0LY TY, Mixed lights 1 16 Skirted cloth— 
£ 2 6 : ee . —e ; ~ : 
; J 3 White chinchillas i a < Fine light . -Swesasupar Deo Tae 
i LOWELL BALER CO. = LOWELL WASTE COMPANY 2 Brows lights oS og apalton pied Sian i. 
° = Shawls aa on 1S Blue ;: : ‘ 7% - 
; Manufacturers Baling Press | Colored Card Strippings | ons lass race sees = 
é = 5 co Oo ARP ¢ 'S I. } ” 
é . 5 Plain black iw > i%~™y— 
F any size for any purpose. = pp g a Dark unions panatte ade eae 8 Skirted, tan kersey....... “ — 
i = Mixed, Straight Colors and Oxfords Light unions ‘ an 10 — 11 Skirted, tan covers..... 24 _ 
t = 
. fu 


SLIGHT DEVELOPMENTS tained with considerable firmness 
AMONG SI BSTITI TES are regarded as particularly stead 


ne stocks, including fine dark worst 


= and light merinos. Declining mat 
No Great Amount of Business Reported sail dean tin Ww, 1 ; 
. . 7 abroac an¢ in the est are note 
Period of Weakness in Woolen si a 1 
partly responsible in the compu 
E Rags : 


brought around to sorters to conced 


3 3 Oo at amount of new business is a point if they wish to dispose 

; ; ; ® 2 , reported this week in the substitute mat woolen rags in quantity. 

i S ora kets here. Considerable of importance: New woolen clips continue slow 
| -_: is attached to the reaction first noted inactive, and it seems difficult to 


last week in which it is just possibie such a start on the movement ot 


; weaker holders of rag stocks may be re as ought to be in progress at this 
ALL aoe) FOR re eh heheh quired to unload at receding prices. De of the year, with mills moving stea 
LARGEST LINE BUILT AN QS4> velopments on this score, however, are into an exceedingly strong produ 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept.J. ANN ARBOR MICH.USA less conspicuous thi “cheb 


less conspicuous this week than might of heavy weight piece goods. 





ave been expected in certain quarters course, spotly conditions are met on 


On graded material prices are main- reworked wool side of the piece govod*} 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 








SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street BOSTON 


DANIEL J. REILLY 





SILK COTTON / 
[nous W WASTE WOOL 

“Y WORSTED £ 
= 36 Ditmars Street, Brooklyn, N. Y = 









The W. L. Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Careful Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 


[ 


MANTLE TTD YN 


M. SALTER & SONS 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Our specialty isto grade Woolen Rags 
of every description actually ready for 


Write for samples and 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


ts 


te 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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the picker. 
prices. 
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American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 
Packing Plant New York Office 


Highlandtown, Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenue E 
HUNTS 
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SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
REWORKED WOOL 


Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
(Chelsea Station) 
MLL AE TEEN 
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S. RAWITSER & CO. 
WOOLEN RAGS 
WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOI§¢S AND EXTRACTS 
283-285-287 Wesi Broadway New Yert 


aa7 Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
ews every description ready for the picker. 
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"B. COHEN & SONS 


3 

j LARGEST GRADERS OF 
‘Deed WOOLEN and COTTON 
/ CLIPPINGS 


AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANTS 
Waite Us for Prices 5 
1244-46 S. UNION STREET CHICAGO EB 


VRAD AMMO RES ACDOIENDAOY ¢L PRALAS D ATA eTT= 


QUnnauttuitt quantagnnarnunnananeaytvina tt 
: ‘Telephone Main 3593 Established 18¢ 54 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 
Special 


man 


BOSTON = 
TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS = 
Aention To Tentile Inventions 
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AKE OUT A LIST NOW 
of the idle Machinery or 
Supplies which you cannot 
use. Send it to the Textile 
Clearing House department 
of Textsle World Journal. We 


E 
: 
will tell you how much space to take ‘ 
and the cost of the advertisement. : 

cS 


Textile World Journal. 
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similar 


market, due to the 
varieties and a 
of some exceedingly 
chandise, on account of 
lowing the popular 
“victory march into fine raiment % 

In the 
weakness in 
more 


neglect 

mer- 
fol 
the 


coarser 
meritorious 

what one 
fancy terms 


deeper analysis, however, 
wool substitutes is the 
held in this 


temporary 


market to 
Demand is 


generally 
be decidedly 

pointed out to be 
servative, especially in fine 
medium varieties, 
that a much 
demand is laying back 
modest orders believe 
material reductions on 
tracts. 


ugh con 
and nine 


and those who 
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steady, th 


esti- 


mate stronger consuming 
behind 
there 


will be no 


\ugust con- 


SUBSTITUTES SOFTER 


Light—Mixed 
Concessions 


for Substitutes 
Lower—Graded 


June 4.—The substitute mills 
around 80 to 90 per cent 
of bus- 
com- 


Demand 
Softs 


Boston, 
are running 
capacity. There 
and little 


is no pressure 


iness new business is 


neglect of 


current’ 
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DYEING LOOSE WOOL, 

a T ,O 

NOILS, RAGS and 

j ~ , 

| SHODDY 

: Two men will operate 3 machines 

: loaded with 500 Ibs. each raw wool, 

: 900 Ibs. each rags. 

Z Stripping, chroming, washing and 

3 dyeing are all accomplished with one 

a handling, and a loaded cage is dis- 

3 charged in less than five minutes 

E Matting and felting are IMPOS- 
SIBLE. The character of work done 
in these machines and the cost of do- 
ing it are unequalled by any other 
method. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 

: Groveville, N. J. 

3 arsine a batch of dyed stock 

pu sacaiuasiiianiaaminiaal as : 

m i 
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The present seems an off season 
Mills that formerly 
quantities are reported as 
wool and_ noils. 

for high-grade 


ing in. 
for substitutes. 
used large 
operating entirely 
The public demand is 
fine fabrics, but there is no reason why 
the finer grades of substitutes should 
not be So far as price is 
cerned they can compete quite success- 
fully with medium grade wools and 
noils of various varieties. But for some 
reason or other, part of the normal 
trade that would have to the sub- 


on 


used. con- 


come 


stitute maker has been switched over to 
other commodities. Other mills had 
at the conclusion of the war quite a 
large stock of substitutes, in such cases 
these materials are being utilized. The 
substitute industry therefore is in a 
spotty condition with more or less un- 


certainty surrounding its commodities, 
their production and disposal 

The rag market is lower 
mixed softs having fallen lc, 
reported at 18c. Rough cloths now be 
ing offered at 8c as compared with 9%c 
a week ago. This weakness is accounted 
for by lack of demand on the part of 
the woolen mills for graded stocks, this 
reacting to fi down the high prices 
previously obtained the basal raw 
materials of this industry. Graders are 
offering most stocks at concessions but 
the light fine materials hold quite firm 
reported below nor 
quantities of old clothing, 
which under normal condit would 
have been gathered in by the collectors 
have shipped to Europe. This 
of rags will operate 
strong bull factor just as 
as any demand creeps up 


this week, 
now being 


yrce 
fc ir 


Rag collections are 
mal. Vast 
ions 


been 
comparative scarcity 


as. 2 soon 


Note 


dent of the 


Substitute Trade 


William 


Rawitse fr, presi 


South Acton Woolen Co., and secretary 
of the National Association of Wool 
Fiber Manufacturers, was married 
Tuesday, May 27, to Miss E, C. Roche, 
of Boston The honeymoon will be 
spent in California 


To Foster Dutch Trade 


The Commercial Department of the 


Dutch legation at Washington, D. C., 
has been established for the purpose of 
fostering trade between the United 


States and Holland. It 
give commercial information 
between the 
merchants. 


is in position to 
about trade 


two countric s of American 


FINE REWORKED WOOL 


WINCHESTER WOOLEN CO. 


NORWICH, CONN. 


“You can Win with Winchester’ 
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B.S. ROY & SON CO: 


AMUOEEENEUELOEUgEEERAna Angee eA 


EST. 1868 
we 
Grinders 
FOR 

: Woolen and Cotton Cards 
_ Garnetts, Shears, Nappers and Calendar Rolls 
= Write for prices on your needs 
E WORCESTER, - - - - MASS. 
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Henney 


Cloth Finishing 
Machinery 


Wool Burring 
and Picking Machinery 


Curtis & Marble Mech. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Dewing or Spraying Machine 
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B. D. KAPLAN & CO. 


7 Vestry Street, New York City 


W WOOLEN CLIP 


“None Better Made” 


PU 
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yours: lf of the 


many advantag- 


No. 11 System for Use with Running Water 


‘“SANISEP” Sewerage Systems 


For use with or without running water 


eous features 


embodied in 


—produce sanitary living conditions in mill villages, pro- = 
tecting the health of operatives and making them more = 
contented. ; 


"FERRENEWO VALVES. 


the seat ring and dise—both of 

















: whic nk aasiek are oe Gain , Made of reinforced concrete, the bottom and side walls 
ahs eaabing ‘Gaaiies: ten coments \ i we //) being moulded in one piece, insuring a permanent, water- 
Ses tee as tee wee ce we /, tight container. All scavenger work done away with; no 
. on bonnet; special composition stem. AX chemicals required; fly-proof and odorless. 
vh i es ong life to the stem f 
tons om . con i ned. 1 = i I Rene er 7" ne q 
aeoeiinae eae ins “emai: “apie teats 3 
ality huaterate and workman /. Cement Products Co. | 
rf exceptional me rit | 
Globe, Angie and Cross, and Horlaonta tue LUNKENHEIMER co. |~ Murchison Building, Wilmington, N. C. E 
ind Angle Check Pattern for rkir — — i= = 
ae pressures up to 150 px yund: Largest ie ace rs of |= New York Bluefield, W. Va. Scranton, Pa. = 
our local dealer can furnish them: tf High Grade Engineering Specialties |= Columbus, O. Pittsburgh, Pa. = 
not, write wu Write for descriptive in the World = = 
Booklet No. 576—ED : o 8 = | | 
2-11-54 Chicago CINCINNATI. ESnion ‘| dill TNE LT a 
= mmc —_ HNL 








<i) Hot weather fatigue! You S ] EEL COMPA Y 
= feel it—so do your employees. 


Why not give them the advan- 
tage of cooling off and clean- 





ing up. Your production will 
be greater, your employees will 
feel better and work better. 


Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 


Speakman Factory Showers 
are made in many types, sizes 
and values. The one pictured 
(H-1600) is particularly 
adapted for Textile Mills. It 





is rugged, easily installed and 


Ws 
7 
E 
E 
= 
= 
= 
= 





= ; Branch Offices Works 
= gives the same capable service ; a ” ; 
= of the most luxurious Speak- Boston Detroit South Side Works 
= man Showers. Buffalo New York Keystone Works 
= Write for our latest booklet, Chicago Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 
= ‘Toned Up in Ten Minutes” ae = : ; ; se 
= “ig Sicatiats sd. ae Cincinnati San Francisco Soho Department 
a every textile man. Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Works 
: 50th YEAR 
; = General Offices 
2 ciao COMPANY = JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
E Wilmington, Delaware = PITTSBURGH 
FACTORY SHOWERS | | 
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LONDON AUCTIONS 
HOLD INTEREST 


Wool Trade Closely Watching Course of 
Sales—Allocation of Tops Causing 
Apprehension 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


Lonpon, Enc., May 8—We are now 
in the throes of another series of Lon- 
don sales, and all eyes are fixed upon 
the doings in Coleman Street Wool Ex- 
change. The interval has been short, 
but the opportunity has been furnished 
the entire trade for digesting the actual 
standing of the raw material. Every- 
one is convinced that it occupies an ex- 


ceptionally strong position. It goes 
without saying that wool figures 
touched a point which very few ex- 


pected, and yet there are others who 
still say that a higher altitude will be 
reached. While that remains to be seen, 
the course of the auctions shows clear- 
ly that what a man wants he is prepared 
to pay for, and the measure of buying 
and the standard of values are such that 
no Australian or New Zealand pastoral- 
ist can possibly find fault with what is 
being done with his wool. 
FUTURE WOOL SUPPLIES 

The Wool Council has held another 
meeting and some rather interesting 
remarks were made respecting the fu- 
ture of wool supplies and values. Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch again gave the trade 
a very lucid statement pointing to the 
“regrettable disparity between the 
ruling market prices and the fixed Gov- 
ernment issue prices” for wool. He 
then went on to give particulars of the 
wools arriving and the amount afloat. 
We are now past the end of the 
fourth month of the current year, and 
up to April 30 he said that the total 
arrivals would be around 1,017,000 bales, 
“but it might be safer to reckon upon 
the actual arrival of 950,000 bales.” 
Even these latter figures mean _ that 
they are the largest on record for the 
first four months of the year. In addi- 
tion there is actually “afloat 460,000 
bales, and shipping arrangements had 
been enabling the authorities to expect 
that the total quantity of wool arriving 
in this country in 1919° would exceed 
3,000,000 bales.” To woolmen this is a 
colossal figure and some have used the 
expression that before the end of the 
year the trade will be ‘“‘ smothered in 
wool.” 


ALLOCATIONS OF COMBING WOOL 


It has been decided to allocate to top- 
makers and spinner-combers something 
like 150,000 bales instead of this wool 

ing through the London sales. Every 

rm will be given a fair proportion of 

e quantity of wool that was handled 

1913-14, and every topmaker is to be 

ocated no wool of all one quality, 

it will have apportioned to him prac- 
ally all qualities that he can deal with, 

id in that way the Department cannot 

t augment his supply of top§ as 

ll as save itself a good deal of 

irk. The idea is to pass the wool 

to consumption with the utmost speed, 

id the principle of pro rata distribu- 

mn should soon help to ease the pres- 


FOREIGN 


ing some of the problems which con- 
front spinners and manufacturers today. 
There is bound to be congestion of no 
ordinary type before many weeks have 
passed, and this method of distributing 
wool will avoid capital being locked up 
an indefinite length of time and _ will 
give relief where it is most wanted. 


DEPARTMENT INUNDATED 


The topmaking section of the Depart- 
ment gave notice a month ago that it 
would finish operations at the end of 
May, but things will have to alter 
vastly if this takes place. Directly 
spinners saw the course of values at 
the last London sales they rushed to the 
Department for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an allocation of merino and fine 
crossbred tops for May delivery, but so 
big is the amount applied for that the 
topmaking section of the Government 
feels today very much embarrassed. An 
official notice has now been issued stat- 
ing that the Department is unable to 
admit any responsibility to deliver the 
full quantity applied for in view of the 
arrears for April still to provide for. 
The total quantity of tops which will be 
produced by the Department under its 
topmaking scheme is such that it is im- 
possible to accept responsibility for de- 
livery of more than 50 per cent of the 
May application in merinos. Delivery 
of this quantity will be effected as the 
tops become available and completed not 
later than July 30. If the expected pro- 
duction is realized, 60 to 70 per cent. of 
this quantity will be distributed before 
the end of May. 


OPENING RESULTS 


The second series of auctions began 
last Tuesday, there being the usual 
large number of home trade buyers, to- 
gether with a few from both France 
and Belgium. Italy was represented by 
two or three buying brokers. The se- 
lection of wools on the opening day was 
very poor, and apart from a few fine 
crossbreds (56’s-58’s) the offerings 
lacked a good deal. Even the merinos 
were nothing spicy, there being a big 
weight of very shabby, wasty, burry 
wools. Compared with the close of the 
last London sales, fine crossbreds and 
the best combing merinos mostly sold 
at about 5 per cent. advance, but the 
remainder showed no appreciation, the 
faulty wools oftentimes being in buyers’ 
favor. Even the short Snow white 
Capes fell away to the extent of fully 
5 per cent. Since the opening there has 
not been much change, the offering 
leaving very much to be desired. The 
cream of the catalogs are selling read- 
ily enough at the highest point yet 
reached, but the impression is that for 
the big weight of carbonizing merino 
and crossbred wools, more purchasing 
power will be required to lift these than 
what the home trade can possibly fur- 
nish. However, the sales so far have 
revealed a very sound situation, and all 
good combing wools are selling readily 
enough. 

At the sale tonight the Mt. Sturgeon 
brand has made fabulous prices, reach- 
ing the record figures of 60d for greasy 
combing wools. A buying broker took 
the whole of the seven or eight lots 


MARKETS 


IMPROVED TRADING 
DEVELOPS OPTIMISM 


Prices Strengthening as Result of In- 
creased Production Costs—Labor 
Question Unsettled 
By Frederick W. Tattersall 
MANCHESTER, EnG., May 8.—The re- 
cent improvement in the amount of 
business passing in the market has been 
maintained and producers all along the 
line are more optimistic as to the fu- 
ture than for some time back. Sections 
of our industry that have not so far 
experienced increased support are now 
meeting with more demand. Quite 
apart from fluctuations in raw cotton, 
prices in yarn and cloth have tended to 
harden and most firms have not been 
willing to sell on the same terms as a 
week ago. The stiffer attitude of spin- 
ners and manufacturers has been part- 
ly due to the fact that there will be an 
increase in the cost of production next 
month as a result of shorter mill hours 
and an advance in wages for the opera- 
tives. No settlement of these questions 
has yet been reached, but concessions 
to the work people have been offered 
and a distinct change in labor condi- 
tions must be expected after June 7, 
when the present wages agreement ex- 
pires. There seems to be, therefore, 
little probability of cheaper yarn and 
cloth in the near future. In connection 
with the raw cotton situation it is be- 
lieved that certain adverse factors have 
now been fairly well discounted and 
there is a possibility of the recent up- 

ward movement being checked. 


YARNS STRONGLY HELD 


Buying in yarns this week has not 
been on a very big scale, but a fairly 
encouraging turnover has_ transpired 
from day to day. In American counts 
for home use the output is now very 
large, but all round the out-turn of the 
mills is being absorbed. One or two 
spinners of coarse counts, however, 
have reported difficulty in keeping 
down stocks. The active demand in 
ring descriptions has been well main- 
tained and such qualities are better 
placed than mule cops. Towards the 
close of the week the sales have im- 
proved owing to users having to cover 
cloth transactions. Yarns made from 
Egyptian cotton are now attracting ra- 
ther more attention and prices are 
firmer. There is still, however, a cer- 
tain amount of irregularity in this sec- 
tion. It is evident from the inquiry 
met with that Bombay cloth manufac- 
turers are wanting Lancashire yarns, 
but many offers put forward have been 
much too low. <A very fair trade has 
been done, however, in small lots. 
During the last few weeks there has 
been extensive buying in cops for Hol- 
land, but the tone now seems a little 
quieter. Business for France has been 
checked by difficulties relating to ex- 
change. 


INCREASED CLOTH INQUIRY 


The volume of trade put before man- 
ufacturers of cloth this week has shown 
an increase and in several directions 
there has been more activity. Calcutta 
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acter on the part of local shippers. 
Dhooties, jaconets, nainsooks and 
printing cloths have also moved off on 
a larger scale for Calcutta, Bombay 
and Karachi. Reports from Madras 
are rather discouraging. A healthy de- 
mand has again been reported in a va- 
riety of goods for China and useful 
lines have been booked for Java and 
the Straits Settlements. Egypt has re- 
cently given increased support, but de- 
mand is now falling off a little. 


TRADE MISSION TO THE EAST 


An important conference was held 
today in Manchester in connection with 
the proposed trade mission from Lan- 
cashire to the East. Representatives of 
cotton spinners and manufacturers, 
bleachers and dyers, merchants and 
cotton trade union officials met in the 
rooms of the Chamber of Commerce 
A few weeks ago a deputation of Lan- 
cashire traders had an interview with 
Sir Arthur Stecl-Maitland, the parlia 
mentary secretary of the Department 
of Overseas Trade in London, and the 
suggestions put forward were favor- 
ably received. It is understood that at 
today’s meeting a definite scheme was 
proposed, and another deputation will 
wait upon Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland in 
London, probably next week. The idea 
of the mission is to inquire into the ex 
port trade in cotton textiles from the 
United Kingdom to the East and to 
recommend the steps to be taken for its 
preservation and extension. 


MILL HOURS AND WAGES 


An important development occurred 
this week in connection with the agita- 
tion of Lancashire cotton operatives 
for a reduction of mill hours and an ad 
vance in wages to compensate the 
work people for their loss of earnings 
as a result of the shorter week. The 
original application was for hours to 
be reduced from 55'%4 to 44 hours per 
week. At the conference of all parties 
concerned held in Manchester on Mon- 
day the employers made an offer of a 
48-hour week with a rise in standard 
list wages rates of 15 per cent. The 
trade union officials said that they were 
not in a position to accept the proposal, 
but they promised to put the terms be- 
fore a delegate meeting of operatives 
to be held on Saturday next. It is not 
likely that the offer will be accepted. It 
is pointed out by the leaders of the men 
that an advance in wages of about 32 
per cent. if necessary to make up for 
the loss of earnings due to the hours 


being reduced from 55% to 48 per 
weck. A settlement is not in sight, but 
it is anticipated that some amicable 


agreement will be reached before very 
long. 

According to the Government returns 
published this morning relating to the 
foreign trade in cotton goods during 
April, there was a distinct increase in 
the shipments of yarn, but a further 
falling off in the export of cloth. With 
regard to yarn the turnover amounted 
to 16,005,500 Ibs., against 12,994,000 Ibs. 
in March, and 7,117,400 Ibs. in April 
last The improved figures are 
largely due to the larger takings of 
Holland, which amounted to over 


year. 


3 it situation and supply tops for the and was evidently operating without buyers after being slow at making bids 4,000,000 Ibs. last month, as compared 

a hole trade. The idea is to bring to an any limit whatever. The entire position in standard makes for some time have with no shipments in April last year. 

2 nd as soon as possible the present arti- is unparalleled for greasy superior sent improved offers. A larger turn- With regard to piece goods, exports 
. 2 ‘ial scarcity, and the getting into full combing merinos, but faulty wools are over has transpired in white and gray last month were 268,458,700 yards, as 

2 ‘ork of all the combs that are avail- irregular and going to be. shirtings, although some of the opera- compared with 195,863,000 in March 

4 ble is by far the best means of solv- First CoMBING. tions have been of a speculative char- and 392,365,900 yards in April last year. 
mu =| 
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HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


on -FOOT POWER PORTABL® 
of | SEWING MACHINE 








Heavy Pattern . 
Gear Type Sewing Head = Especially designed to meet the requirements 
| 












| Sews any weight goods, especially 3 of the TEXTILE TRADE 


heavy, wet or dry. = 


Good for any finishing process on || HIUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


ss oe Woolen, Silk or any other Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 
Tabric. = - 

Used extensively in the manufac- e = Pennsylvania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ture of artificial leather and auto 
tops. 





Funan 


= LOMAS TOMA PEA TUTTE UATE AT GATE LTO TATE 










All Gears have machine cut teeth 
(ask the mechanic that takes care 
| of machinery what he thinks of 
.| this point). 


THE FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island 


This is the Original Gear Type Machine : FRANKLIN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOPS Telephone Union 963 
The Regular “Dinsmore” Service | HARRISCORLISS ENGINE PLANT Telephone Union 1857 
me ; = ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 
_ DINSMORE Manufacturers of HARRIS- CORLISS ENGINES, Reboring Cylinders, 
MANUFACTURING CO. Overhauling and Repairs on all kinds of Engines and Machinery—Shaftine, 
SALEM. MASS. 5 Pulleys, Hangers, Bearings, Couplings, Etc. Silk Spinning Machinery, French 
ae ae 7 , = Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Iron Castings and General Mill Re- 
fia We make 18 nite gad a : pairs, Ball Winding Machines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Cotton Bat 


Heads, Yarn Dressers, Special Machinery for Textile Work. 


ULLLLLLANARNAODOUOOOUEL ALAA YASMIN LULA UU AAS AMSG LLLALSR AAACN OOGNEOU UO LQGEOMOOON OLENA 










Theodore R. Plunkett Alexander A. Graham Robert E. Noble 


—_— ener ate | Bring Your Brush Troubles to HARDY 
GREYLOCK MILL SUPPLY COMPANY | | Siziitctie.zeszcstusmens or ther is» HaRDy BRUSH tt 


INCORPORATED E The latest improved brush-making equipment and 

E the highest standard of workmanship combined with 
more than 25 years’ experience, enables us to produce 
brushes of superior quality at reasonable prices. 


ae oe seec eet, ce 
CHEMICALS 
PAINTS & OILS 
SPECIALTIES 


ADAMS, MASS. Tr 


om pressure FTL TERS 


3 Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
4 The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., General Offices, Nutley, N. J. 
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PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEEO ANO 
ALL INOUSTRIAL USES 


WM. B. SCAIFE oe eis FI CO. METI L ACL AF ia 


POTEET ETT 
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UU SA2SNUALLAALS PARSER 





TU PULTE 


Standard Soap Manufacturing Co. 


Factory - - Woonsocket, R. I. 


PLTATUTUATTEVEOTONTNE TEEN gs 


(UULLLUAADUQAMOUA LAUD LSU ARERR RAM TT 





New York Office, 150 Nassau Street. N. Y. 3 I. FOULDS & SON, Ine. 


HUDSON, MASS. 
Textile Leather Manufacturers 


HULU 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 








E = Comb & Gili Box Aprons Picker Leather Roller Covers * nd Factory, Tudeon, Mas Belting 
: atin” ete — ; e = Tannery: Keighley, Eng Office an re udson, Mass. 
We are now making FLAKE SOAPS for the particular uses of  — Em Mo MU EDN LI CNMI : AAR 
lextile Mills, namely, Scouring, Fulling, Dyeing and Bleaching. £ ! MM 
Vhese FLAKE SOAPS, with our guarantee of 88% True Soap ¢& SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
* ’ \ 7 . : . wirh te = demands the most flexible building materials. Properly treated 
and not more than 12% Moisture, mean a saving of MONEY, & timber reduces the insurance rate. Sound timber resists fire. _De- 
rIME and LABOR = cayed wood burns like tinder. After more than forty years Pro- 
a rene , . = texol leads for brush, spray or open tank applic ations. Read 
: - i E Cireular S7 
Yue toar ‘tion in cos aur materials we are enahle = 
Due t a re duction 1n cost of raw materials we are enabled to = CAR BOL INEUM woop PRESERVING COMPANY 
otter all Standard soaps at prices lower than heretofore = 38 Greene St New York, N. ¥ (NO BRANCHES) 
sila ad : ences . : : B é meutntrannrtaranemet ugg cancer ea 
Write our NEW YORK OFFICE, 150 Nassau Street, for fur-  & 


ther particulars and samples 


Tanners — 
Belt Manufacturers 
23 Ferry St., New York City, U. S. A. 


STANDARD SOAP MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mfegrs. of Textile Soaps since 1837 
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COTTON UNSETTLED 
AND REACTIONARY 


Speculative Realizing and Liquidation 
Follows Bullish Government Report 
Unsettled Goods Market 


The Government report of last Mon 
day, making the end-May condition of 
the crop 75.6 or 3.6 points below the 
was quite as bullish 
as expected, but had fully dis 
counted by the advance of about 8&2 
per pound from the low levels touched 
at the beginning of the month, 
proved a signal for more realizing than 
fresh buying. The market then 
has been weak and unsettled with Oc- 
tober contracts selling at 28.75 on Thurs 
day compared with 32.20 the high level 
of a week ago last Monday and 19.45, 


o 
g 
0 


ten-year average, 


been 


ana 


since 


the low point of last March. 
This decline of approximately 3%c 
per pound from recent high records 


originated in the failure of further bull- 
ish crop and trade news to stimulate 
additional buying, rather than in any 
special change in the character of the 
news. When the market was selling 
around the 20c level early in the Spring, 
there were many who felt that cotton 
should be worth in the neighborhood 
of 30c to maintain its relative value 
compared with other commodities—that 
prices below that level would discour 
age production, and there was undoubt- 
edly a good deal of buying on that 
theory. The advance, however, has 
given planters every incentive for ef- 
forts to make as large a yield per acre 
as possible and the disposition to take 
profits on long cotton has been increased 
by reports of hesitation in the goods 
trade, prospects for a spell of better 
weather in the belt, and the fact that 


Southern spot holders had been very 
free sellers on the advances. It re- 
mains to be seen whether holders will 


follow the decline below the 30c level, 
however, and while recent private re- 
ports have indicated a much smaller 
reduction ijn acreage than originally ex- 
pected, the crop has not had a favora 
ble start. While an initial condition 
further below the ten-year average than 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF 


Closed 


FUTURES 


Closed 





“or week 








Iption May 27 h. Low. June4. Che 
» 31.56 0 80.30 1.36 
j 31.66 50 29.98 10.40 1.26 
\ugust 31.51 30.10 1.41 
ptember .31.02 29.75 29.70 1 
tober 80.82 31.90 29.0 9.50 1.32 
November .30.52 9.21 1.31 
yecember 30.42 31.25 28.68 29.11 1.31 
nuary 30.20 31.02 28.30 28.82 1.38 
bruary ..30.14 28.70 1.44 
h s0.09 30.95 28.20 -5.60 1.49 
0.4 es 1.88 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 


(MIDDLING) 


New New Liver 

York Orlean pool 

lay, June 2 F280 32.506 20.36d 
aday June yO Hy iy 20.36d 
sday Jur $ 1.7% 32 6 19.854 
sday, June 1.40 1 ‘ 19.50d 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Spot This Last 
Prices Week Year 
\ 82.50 259,146 222,899 
Orleans 2 On 449.629 414.83 
30.00 15.677 1 4 
th 31.50¢ 204,294 169,084 
ton 31.00 FQ R16 35.99] 
ngto 71.890 6.65 
k OM 129 &2 ’ 
mor He 7,184 22, R26 
sta ' “ 1l¢ 294 4 0 
his é Ww¢< B02 SHH 4 
Louis 18.558 19. 
’ 21.2 243,734 34.79 
Rock 150 40.67 17.14 
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RAW MATERIALS 


the report of this year, was followed by 
the biggest average yield of lint cotton 
per acre in 1914, it is the usual experi 
ence that a low initial condition means 
a very moderate or small crop 

The situation as to ocean shipping is 
still improving and promises to show a 
continued improvement as the 
ment of 1 


move 
foodstuffs falls off. Something 
like nine vessels have recently been al- 
lotted the ship- 
ping board for early June clearance, it 
is understood that each of these vessels 
has been guaranteed a minimum 
of 10,000 bales. 
exports are 
larger port 


cent 


to the cotton trade by 


cargo 
Prospects for increased 
also to be noted in the 
receipts following the re 
southern mar 
The trade has been a large buyer 
of contracts recently, presumably against 
the active reported in 
but the demand from that source has 
now slackened to some extent, and the 
rather unsettled ruling of the 
market attracted considerable attention 
toward the end of the week. It led to 
a belief in some quarters that the more 
urgent demand had supplied and 
speculation checked with reactions like- 
Such 


large sales in spot 


kets. 


business goods, 


good 
goods 


been 


ly under selling by second hands 
a condition in goods combined with the 
probability of improving crop 
should the outlook for 
materialize, were the 
bearish sentiment around the 
the whole, however, the talk 
of a temporary decline 
manently lower market, and it will take 
a much more favorable new 
crop conditions or a decided change of 
sentiment regarding export  require- 
ments, to eliminate confidence in a high 
average price for next 
The following table will show Thurs 
day’s prices in the southern 
spot markets with the usual compari- 
sons. 


accounts 
better weather 
basis for some 
ring. On 
was more 


than of a per 
view of 
cotton season. 


closing 


May June Last 
Market 29 6 Change. year. Sales 
Galveston 33.50 32.50 1.00 3050 $.435 
New Orl'ns 32.38 31.75 H2 80.123 13,312 
Mobile 31.50 00 1.50 29.00 271 
Savannah 32.00 31.50 a9 29.75 1,307 
Norfolk 19.50 80.00 59 28.75 », 778 
New York 33.15 31.40 7 50.20 
Augusta 31.12 30: ST 31.00 »510 
Memphis 32.00 32.00 9.00 5,450 
St. Louis 31.25 
Houston 32.35 31.00 1.35 30.50 14,886 
In addition to the quotations above 
the following differences on and_ off 
middling are given as compared from 


the reports New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Wednesday 
The marked ** are not 


erable on the stvle” contract: 


received by the 


deliv- 


grades 


“new 


WHITE GRADES 





Mem Mont Au Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 
M. F. . 2.257 3.00+ 1.50 2.25¢ 2.14t 
Ss. G, M + 2.00F 1.257 1 t 1.63F 
G. M 5¢ 1.00f 1.00 1.25% 1.13 
Ss. M as : 7T5t 50F 50f Tot 60T 
Middling . 
Ss. L. M 2.00% 1.50% 1.50% 2.00° 1.58° 
L. Me, - 500° 4.00% 4.00% 4.75% 438° 
eee. Ge Oi, 8.00% 7.00 7.00° 7.00% 7.239 
**G oO .10.00* 10.00* 9.00* 10.00* 9.58* 
YELLOW TINGED 
oe8. G. M Even Even 1.00* 387 1.109 
> M. 1.00* 1.00* 2 00° o* 1.73% 
Ss. M. . 2.00% 1.50° 3.00° 165° 2.64¢ 
**Middling. 4.00% 2.00% 4.50°% 5.00*% 4.18°® 
“es, Ll, M 6.00% 3.50% 6.50% 8.00% 613° 
eer, M. - 9.00% 6.00% 9.50% 11.00% 8.80 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M. oe. 3.50% 2.00% 4.00° 4.00% 4.13 
e7S. M 5.00" 3.00% 6.00% 6.00% 5.63* 
**Middling 6.00* 4.90* 8.00* 8.00% 7.058 
BLUE STAINS 
“2G. M 7.00* 3. 00° ne 7.00% 5.53° 
eeS M g.00* 4.00" 8 )* sg oof 6&.63¢ 
**Middling »00° O° §.00? 9.90* 7.85° 


° of + On 
Cotton Trade Notes 
of the weekly 


report read as follows: “ Th 


weather 
rainfall 


The summary 


was rather heavy in the Central and 


Southeastern portion of the cottor 
Western 1 


calities 








and also in some 

The temperature for the week as a 
whole averaged below the normal e> 
cepting the Carolinas and Tennessee, the 
week bein ily cool in Oklahom 
and Texas Conditions were rather 





favorable for cotton in the Cat 





and Florida and the crop made satisfac 


tory progress in most localities in thes 


States Elsewhere, however, the con 


tinued rain and wet soil were unfavot 
for cultivation and growth.” 





The 
the season placed the 
compared with 82.3 last year and 79.2 


Government’s first crop report of 


75.6 


condition at 


the ten vear average. The revised esti 


mate of the acreage planted last year 


was 37,207,000 acres, an increase of 
134,000 as 


liminary 


compared with the pre 
1 +} 


stimate and the average vield 


of lint cotton per acre at 159.6 pounds 


The average of all the private condi 
tion reports issued was 75.9, SO that the 
Government figures were only a shad 


more bullish than expected. Ordinarily 
i below the ten vear 
a moderate or small yield 
1914 an end-May con 


followed by th 


an initial condition 
average means 
per acre, but 1 
dition of only 74.3 was 
record vield of 209.2 pounds per acre 

“Practically 
weather showery.” 


Talladega, \la., 


causing fields 


Greenville, S. (¢ wires 
no spots selling; 


\ telegram 
“ Continuous 


from 
said rains 
to become very foul; many fields already 
redemption account scarcity of 
Looks like more 
Miss., 


boll weevil in large 
Mississippi cotton 


beyond 
labor rain coming.” 


J ickson, reports the appear 
ance of the num 
bers in the fields 
The early arrival of the pest is believed 


due to the excessive rains of the past 
month 

Advices to the War 
state that Italian spinners are 
mitted to buy affoat or lying at 
warehouses in Italian ports, and Ameri 
can firms are notified that the arrival of 


unsold cotton in Italy will be permitted 


Trade Board 
now per 
cotton 


Approximately 5,000 tons of food 
stuffs, textiles and agricultural ma 
chinery will leave for Archangel, Rus 
sia, today. It is planned to ship over 


$2,000,000 worth of goods to Northera 
Russia from this point in the next six 
months 

Shipping Board allocations for 
June shipment, 


which have been previously re 


cotton 
cargoes, first half of 


some of 


ported, include the following: Steam 
ship Gohasset; Savannah, Havre, 8,500 
tons Easterling, Galveston, Hamburg, 
9104 tons. Neuse, New Orleans, Liver 


Yellow 
9 410 
Liverpool, 
New Orleans, 
Zucker, New 
tons. Volunteer, 

11,800 tons 


Stone, Bruns 
Western 
8.556 ton 
Havre, &, 
Orleat 


New 


pool, 8.690 tons 
wick, Liverpool, 
Sea, Norfolk, 
Nielsen, 
712 tons. West 
Liverpool, 8,800 


Orl ins Ha 


tons 


Lies« 


mburg, 


Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 


James A. Holt, western 
\berfovle Mfg. ¢ 


returned 


Capt. 
sentative of 
ter Pa., has 


repre 
Ches 
now from over 


and iS once 





seas service more at the 
Chicago office of the company Capt 
Holt was on the Headquarters’ Staff 
67th field artillery brigade, d di 

by S. Wetzel has rejoined e New 
York sales force of the Lovell Yarn C 
having seen overseas service with the 
Sls ision 


COTTON WASTES DULL 


Spotty Buying Small Export Business 
Less Combers and Strips Coming In 


Boston, June 4.—N 


n arke LD lers ppa I 
tne lat 4 i | n k * | 
pecting w ! ‘ less h 
hit wil h rf ‘ 
fore < ] vy | ( $4] I 
neg between ce cTs \\ » ma if 
scalp a few fits on | 
mut there s > m lfactu d 
to spe ik cvol | little ul 
the wool mills h eT 
stocks and an sional ¢ ignm¢ 
f lower oT cle nateriais to lattt 
makers \ little br ess has b 
done recet in exporting combe ind 
1s lers 1 tha sider l 
ness of this «¢ d be don 
hipping c were lable Si | 
lots have ( I the « 
lately | e Cp l illy has onl 
i last minute not space is av 
able, it apparently being the policy ot 
the steamship companies to load up w 
more essential materials and to fall uy 
‘ speak, with 
Wastes 
The big strik n in New Bedford 
the chief center of the fine spinning 
dustry of the country, has, of course, 
lessened the production of high-grad« 
wastes. This is viewed as a relief | 
some dealers in the market in view 





the spotty and uncertain demand fot 

wastes at the present time. The high 
| les 

price oO! cotton is necessary 


book values of the lara 
held, and if 
springs up, 


slumping, thi 


creased the 


stocks of wast anything 


like a seasonable demand 


without cotton the staple 


will all be very much to the advantag 
of the dealers in this market As 


further outlook it is felt that the signing 


f peace will result in the opening up 
of the Continental demand for low 
grade wastes 


QUOTATIONS 


COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 
(See Note) 
Per cent 


70 ame 


No. 1 peeler comber 75 
Short peeler comber . 60 — 70 
No. 1 Egyptian comber.. « we — 75 
Short Egyptian comber 60 70 
White card trip 50 60 
No. 2 white card strip 30 35 
Cents 
Dirty card fly ‘ 3 — 3% 
Dirty picker motes 2 » § 
Card and spinning sweep 2 — : 


Weave sw 


eeps 2 
Soft white threads J ‘ 10 — 11 


Hard white threads “ 10 — 10% 
Soft colored threads - 10 — 10% 
Hard colored threads 9% — 10 


WASTE—GRADED STOCK 
(See Note) 


COTTON 


Per cent 


Sakelarides comber ‘ 70 — 75 
Sakelarides strips . 86 —- 95 
Egyptian comber . 70 80 
Egyptian strip 6 72 
No. 1 white peeler comber 80 — 8&5 
Peeler strips . 65 — 70 
No. 1 white strips. 60 “ 70 
No. 2 white strips... ae 7 - 65 
No. 1 white spinners.... 80 90 
Cents 
No. 1 soiled card.......... 10 14 
No. 1 olly card......c.ee- 7 8 
No. 1 olly card saawens 6 8 
No. 1 white willowed fly 10 - 11 
No. 2 white willowed fly... ee - 9 
No. 1 cleaned white picker & — 9 
No. 2 cleaned white picker 6 - 7 
Hard white threads.... 12 — 13 
Hard colored threads... < 12 12% 


LINTERS 
f.o.b.N. Y. 


Texas, clean mill run. . — nom. 
Texas A ° — nom. 
Eastern, clean mill run — — nom. 

nom. 


Staple linters . . ; 

NoTEe Percentage based on prices of 
Vew York Middling Uplands spot cotton for 
day of shipment. 





166 (35600) 


Wool Quotations 


Standard good types all on clean basis 


Clothing wools range from 2 to 7 per 
ent. below f similar grades. 
OHIO, NEW YORK AND SIMILAR 
Fine de- 
laine $1.70-$1.80 &% blood..... $1.20 
% blood.. 1.50- 1.60 % blood....... 1.00 
MISSOURI, INDIANA AND SIMILAR 
Fine $1.50-$1.60 % blood...... 1.20 
% blood 1.40- 1.50 % blood.. cue 2.00 
TERRITORY WOOLS 
Fine $1.55-$1.65 % blood $1.20 
% blood... 1.46- 1.56 % blood....... 1.00 
CALIFORNIA TEXAS 
12 months $1.43 12 months. $1.40 
PULLED WOOLS 
AA . -$1.65 i shoes $1.10-$1.30 
A - 1.40- 1.46 tes : 85 
FOREIGN WOOLS 
Cape comb- Australian 


ing $1.50-$1.60 64s comb 
Cape cloth- spinners $1.60-$1.70 
ing 1.38- 1.42 64s comb 
Montevideo: top mak- 
*% blood - -$1.20 ers 1.50- 1.60 
% blood 1.06 Buenos Aires 
3s-468 & 
better. . .98- 1.00 
4s-44s-40s 80 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease Basis) 
Aleppo Khorassan 
Washed - lst clip.... «. = 
Wehd. col — 24 CUD. ool = 
Angora Mongolian 
Awassi — Urga 5 45 —47 
Karadil — Manchu'n. 36 —38 
Bokhara: Scotch Blk 
White.... .. —. faced..... 32 -——34 
Colors.... —_— Camel's hair 
fhina (Russian) —55 
Comb’g.. 38 -—41 Servian skin 
Wid. ball. 38 -—40 wool... > — 
Wid. open East India 
ball —39 Gray... . BF -31 
Willow’d. .. —.. Washed 
|. Vickan'r 55 —658 
Szechuen. 33 —35 Joria 
Cordova 31 ——32 
Donskol 
‘omb’g.. —.. 
Kand'hr.. 55 —60 


MARKING TIME 
IN WOOL MARKET 


New Clip Coming in Slowly—Growers 
Asking High Prices—Choice Austral- 
ians Searce and High 
Boston, June 4 

: 


Summer street is 


sweltering in a_ record-breaking heat 
this week, which meeting a somewhat 
inactive market condition makes busi 


A kind of deadlock 
Western 


The new clip is com 


ik rather quiet 


seems approaching regarding 


wool operations 


ing in very slowly. Wools are hard to 
buy and dealers scarcely know what 
price to offer Figures approximating 


auction prices do 


not seem to appeal to 


growers who, generally, are inclined to 
hold 


| firm for higher prices 


WESTERN UNREST 
Various organizations and associa 
tions are, it is reported, endeavoring to 


educate the grower on the principle that 
he has always sold his wool too cheaply 
and.that the cream of the profits are¢ 
always taken by Summer street. This 
is all in a line with the tendency notice 


able elsewhere to eliminate, wherever 
possible, the middle men. Propaganda 
is going on intended to make feasible 
the idea of the grower dealing direct 


with the manufacturer Che proposi- 
tion of course is somewhat utopian but 
has the immediate effect 


smaller growers, especial- 


neve rthe less 


; 
fi making the 


ly, suspicious and disinclined to part 
readily with their wool. There is also 
further talk regarding the advisability 
of grading wool in the West This 
has been tried before, but has never 
proved much of a success. Here in the 
Fast are the appliances and the skilled 


help necessary; the larger houses here 
make a general practice of grading their 
wool to meet the particular needs of 
their The Western wool 
situation, nevertheless, shot 
through the and 
the h prices many 


clients whole 


seems 


with current unrest 


igh 


prevailing for 
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RAW MATERIALS—Continued 


raw materials, coupled with the exces- 
sively high cost of living, gives strength 
to the growers’ contention that high 
prices must be paid for their wool if 
Eastern dealers desire to buy. Very 
little wool, at the present time, is being 
taken on consignment. 

The Government wool auctions are 
dragging along to their finish at the 
end of the month. Large offerings of 
shabby and defective wools are being 
made, sorted with a few choice lots, 
the net result being that buyers pick 
and choose at almost their own price 
and turn down the remainder. 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL SITUATION 


Regarding Australian wools it may be 
said that they have not been, in bulk, 
the wools that America was accustomed 
to take in pre-war times, being indeed 
more adapted for military goods than 
to the fine fabrics for which Australian 
wools were usually purchased at high 
prices. The cancellation of the bal- 
ance of our contract with the British 
Government is accounted for in this 
fashion. There is a distinct feeling 
manifested in the trade against any 
stocking up of inferior wools, whether 
Australian or any other character. This 
has been in evidence all along and is 
becoming increasingly manifest as the 
auctions draw to a So far as 
fine wools are concerned it would seem 
as though our manufacturers are pretty 
well fed up the present and are 
less inclined to climb after these com- 
modities 

\s to a further supply of Australian 
merinos the general expectation is that 
Americans will be allowed, in the near 
future, to become buyers at the Lon 
don Our buyers have always 
taken their pick at these sales and have 
paid the price Under 
conditions of international ex- 


close. 


for 


sales 


consequently 
present 


change they can do this more easily 
than ever inasmuch as the American 
dollar has a high relative purchasing 


value in London today. To buy Austra- 
lian wools in London, however, involves 
a double haul, implying an unnecessary 
use of shipping as well as much loss 

It is 
Ameri- 


of time and other disadvantages 
not improbable that 

will be allowed to operate in the 
Australian market direct, later in the 
vear, under such conditions as the Brit 
ish Government may then impose. Lon 
don advices received by H. Dawson & 
Co., state that the selection up to the 
present in Australian wools at the Lon 
don sales has mostly consisted of super 
Melbourne greasy wools, greasy burry 
merinos and cross-breds and short burry 
The supply of merino top- 
Buy- 


therefore 


cans 


scoured 
making wools has been very small 
ing was left almost exclusively to home 
trade, the only other country operating 
being Belgium, which took 7,000 bales 


of earbonizing wools Strong prices 
were paid for choice merinos, as high 
as $1.20 for a 42-44 shrinkage. This 


gives a clean cost price around $2.10, 
which is 6 cents above the highest price 
reached in auctions. In ad- 
dition to these Government offerings 
there has been a free of Cape 
wools comprising Natal months 


our own 
sale 
10-12 
greasy combing which sold on an aver- 
age basis of $1.50 clean 
Shipping conditions at Buenos 
very disorganized, the 
heing in a thoroughly congested condi 
British syndicate buving has come 


Aires 
are still port 
tion 
to an end, the syndicate being dissolved 
Wool stocks in Buenos Aires are as a 
whole not of the tvpe at present in de- 
mand here. Lots of burry and defec- 


tive wools have been held over, but it 
is expected that later in the year large 
buying operations will be conducted by 
Continental Europe, including the de- 
feated Central Empires. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts of wool, in pounds, for the 

weck up to Wednesday, are as follows: 


1919 1918 
Domestic 6,736,029 2,891,763 
Foreign 3,677,464 


570,435 


Totals. ; 10,413,493 
Receipts of wool, in pounds, from 
and including Jan. 1, 1919, compared 
with the same period in 1918, are as 
follows: 


3,462,198 


1919 
56,694,805 
67,843,686 


1918 
39,895,007 
150,053,966 
Totals -124,538,491 189,948,973 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 


ing and including June 4 are as follows: 


Pounds. 
86,500 


Domestic 
Foreign 





Boston & Maine. 


Mystic Wharf 39,900 
Grand Junction Raa 
By sea a ste ek 24,000 
Boston & Albany. 869,400 
ey, RS iscaw ekcas owe ew am cure 2,030,000 

WG s hachu wewes 5 S005 bm 3,049,800 


3,720,000 





Shipments same week last year. 
Shipments thus far this year. 
Shipments same period 1918. 


NEW WOOL INQUIRY 
Wool Market 
Medium Grades 


PHILADELPHIA, June 2.—The wool 
market continues to show strong devel- 


Shows More Interest in 


opments, with every indication of main- 
taining its tendency in this direction. 
New wools are beginning to make their 
appearance here, and dealers report a 
decided and increasing interest in these. 
It would seem as if manufacturers, who 
are now pretty generally well fixed with 
orders for yarns and goods, had covered 
as well as they could at recent auctions, 
but the time is at hand when additional 
supplies will be needed. The auctions 
for the past month or more have had 
very little good wools to offer, except 
possibly in half-bloods. Both fine wools 
and medium grades were apparently of 
poor selection and limited. Therefore, 
with many mills reported having fair 
stocks on hand in certain grades it is 
felt the time is at hand when further 
purchases must be made in the near 
future. 
GET NEW WOOLS IN SHAPE 

The new wools are said to be rather 
slow in getting together, and appear to 
be slow in moving to esatern seaboard 
markets. Therefore dealers say they 
have not a great volume on hand, while 
at the same time, much of those arrived 
have yet to be put in shape to be of- 
fered. Prices are holding to their up- 
ward tendency in the West. They have 
attained such extreme levels that many 
buyers are showing a disposition to 
move slowly, at least until the wools are 
shorn before purchasing them. In oth- 
er instances, however, it would seem as 
if the desire to get choice wools was so 
strong that they were being purchased 
as fast as shorn. There is no question 
that the market is strong in the coun- 
try. The same applies to fleece growing 
sections. In Virginia, growers are ask- 
ing 63c for choice quarter and three- 
eighths, with other at 60c to 
62c. This means that if the dealer sells 
at 65¢ he is lucky to get a new dollar 
for his old one. One line of Virginia 
quarter and three-eighths sold at 65c, 
but now it would be impossible to dupli- 
cate this price; at least 68c would have 
to be realized for a similar wool. Other 


sect ic ms 
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sections report similarly high prices 
with 55 to 60c heard in Ohio. However, 
not a great volume of wool has moved 
as yet from all accounts, although there 
has been quite a few sales at stiff 
figures. 
QUARTER-BLOOD INQUIRY 

In the demand noted for new wools 
among dealers, it is said there has been 
decidedly more interest shown on quar- 
ter and three-eighths, particularly on 
the former grade. Knitters are said to 
be placing contracts for yarns of this 
grade running into September, so evi- 
dently it is necessary for spinners to 
cover these orders. Average price for 
these fleeces have been from 58 to 62c, 
at an estimated clean cost of from $1.00 
up, according to the wool. On straight 
three-eighths, sales have been made on 
a basis of $1.05. Sales have also been 
made of fine medium staple wools at 
around $1.70. There are not many of 
these wools around as yet, and prices 
are ruling very firm. A sale is also 
noted of South American wools in 50s 
Montevideo, at 70c. 


PULLED AND SCOURED 

In pulled and scoured wools the situa- 
tion remains about the same with prices 
holding to their previously established 
levels. Scoured wools continue rather 
quiet in comparison with the combing 
wools. Prices, however, hold firm, as 
the situation does not permit of very 
extensive cutting in prices on account 
of the high prices paid for them by 
dealers generally. The higher prices 
for pelts result in advanced prices for 
the few offerings of pulled wools, with 
little opportunity of getting a propor- 
tionate advance from the manufactur 
ers. The demand for the medium wools 
improving, with average B wools held 
on a basis of $1.15 to $1.25; off-color 
wools are below these figures. Gray 
wools are firm at 90c to $1.00, with every 


indication of an improvement in the 
demand in the néar future. 
NOILS UNCHANGED 
Noils are rather quiet, with only 
scattered trading reported. Prices re- 


main generally unchanged, but usually 
depend upon circumstances. Spinners 
are holding their noils firmly, and us- 
ually their ideals are above the levels 
which dealers say they can obtain from 
buyers. Three-eighths blood noils run 
from 85 to 95c. Fine noils are around 
$1.10; half bloods hold around $1.05, 
and quarter-bloods are at 70 to 80c for 
average noils. 


Philadelphia Wool Trade Notes 


John Ralston, formerly connected 
with the local office of the U. S. wool 
administrator, is now connected with 


C. E. Doan & Co. 

A call has been issued to the mem- 
bers of the wool trade who are devotees 
of the ancient game of golf, to meet 
on Wednesday, June 11, at 2 p. m., at 
the Whitemarsh Valley Country club 
A golf match will be played, to be’ fol 
lowed by a dinner at the club house. 
This in turn will be followed by 
meeting to discuss the plans and ar 
range for the organization of the Phil 
adelphia Wool Trade Golf Association 
It is planned to limit the membershit 
of this club exclusively to the wool 
dealers. Monthly matches will be 
played, and arrangements made to pla) 
match tournaments with teams repre 
senting other trade golf associations 
Those signing this call are Charles ] 
Webb, Charles J. Webb & Co.; J. D. C 
Henderson, Henderson & Co.; Samue 
Stephenson, Stephenson & Craft; Wn 
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G. Davidson, W. G. Davidson & Co.; A. 
C. Bigelow, Swift & Co.; James Ake- 
royd, Winslow & Co.; C. E. Doan, C. 
E. Doan & Co.; E. C. Ridgway, Francis 
Willey & Co. 


— 


QUIET AND STEADY 





Foreign Wools Show Most Signs of In- 
terest in Uneventful Week 

New York, June 5.—Aside from 
slight signs of peevishness with the 
weather, which has been hot, and the 
Wall street stock market, which ex- 
ecuted a profound and lofty tumble, the 
week in the wool market here has been 
notably quiet. Fine wools continue the 
feature of demand, and sales are fairly 
brisk at firm prices wherever made. 
Foreign grades probably hold more in- 
terest at present in this vicinity than 
transactions in domestic clip. In the 
latter only one or two local houses par- 
ticipate and the level at which this 
function is proceeding is frequently de- 
scribed as a little bit loftier than un- 
regulated business sense would dictate, 
in the view of members of the trade 
to whom the Government interest in 
this commodity seems exceedingly 
obtruse. 

Extra-national, rather than _ inter- 
national influences also receive no little 
attention. More importers, for instance, 
will talk of the foreign markets in the 
aspect of their control of the commod- 
ity than of the grade, texture and 
worth of wools, which of itself is a 
sign more probably of unhealthy trad- 
ing intercourse, than it is helpful to 
the free importations of sorely needed 
raw material. 

The inquiries in wool and yarns work 
both ways, apparently, though in the 
aspect of competition the consensus ap- 
pears to be that rising prices abroad are 
proving more than an effective balance 
to the tendencies here. There have been 
calls this week, for instance, for export 
yarns by firms in Italy and South 
America; Russian economic interests 
are getting current prices here on the 
grades of wool imported in normal 
times from that country. Manufacturers 
representatives here see nothing of im- 
mediate concern in this development, 
other than the evident seeking of a 
base line on which post-war trading 
can be resumed. In a sense, though, 
this may be a considerable step forward 
in the reconstruction of world trade 
well worth noting. 





N. Y. Wool Trade Notes 


The Central Union Trust Co. was 
recently announced as executor under 
the will of the late Isaac Denby, wool 
merchant, with authority to close out 
the business. “Over $100,000” was 
given as inventory estimate. 

N. Tretiakupt, of the Russian Eco 
nomic League, 1478 Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, is in the market this 
week taking data on prices current in 
Donskoi combing and other Russian 
W ols. 


HIGH SILK PRICES 








Quotations in Yokohama Touch New 


High Levels 


Cables from Yokohama recently re- 
ceived placed prices for raw silk on a 
basis of 1900 yen for Shinshui No. 1. 
At this figure prices have reached a new 
high level. Demand has been of a par- 
ticularly active character, with both 
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American and European interests show- 
ing keen competition to secure stock. 
Stock on hand is not large, being 
placed at around 10,000 bales, and the 
selection is rather limited in scope. 

In China there is a growing activity, 
but trading is limited by the rather nar- 
row Offerings of silks. Prices within 
the last two weeks have shown ad- 
vances of fully 50c. per pound as a re- 
sult of the small available supplies and 
the active demand. 

Locally trading is limited because of 
the inability of importers to bring in 
sizeable amounts of silks. Following 
the extreme advances abroad there have 
been sharp appreciations in quotations 
here, and most of the better grades of 
silk are now costing close to $9 per 
pound. Most importers are sold up for 
the month and not many can promise 
deliveries before late in July. 


Prices are quoted about as follows: 


Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks... 9.10 


Filature Kansai Extra 13/15........... 9.00 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15........ 8.85 
Pe ae ee PPPS rrr eee eee 8.40 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15.......... 8.35 
Filature Shinshui No. 1 13/15......... 8.30 
6 months’ basis 
CHINA 
Canton XXA Crack, 14/16....... ~-e- 6.55 
Canton XXB Crack, 14/16.....cccccex 6.40 
Canton SAAB, 33/96. 0cccccveceveccosss 6.00 


Wool Men Guilty 


William A. English and J, H. O’Brien, 
trading as English & O’Brien, Inc., Bos- 
ton, a well-known top making con- 
cern, pleaded guilty before Judge An- 
derson of the U. S. District Court at 
Boston to an indictment charging them 
with conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment by making false returns to the In- 
ternal Revenue Department regarding 
their 1917 profits. United States District 
Attorney Boynton informed the Court 
that the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue had negotiated a compromise ar- 
rangement with the defendants whereby 
they were to pay into the Treasury of the 
United States $1,500,000, covering a de- 
ficit of $1,379,000 and a penalty for the 
remainder. Counsel for the defendants 
stated that such payment could only be 
made on the provision that both English 
and O’Brien were not sentenced to jail 
but allowed the opportunity of working 
out this plan of compromise, as this 
large payment would strip the defen- 
dants of all their property. Judge An- 
derson took the matter under advise- 
ment. The defendants paid $209,000 in 
taxes for the year 1917 and the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether or not 
that amount should be deducted from 
the compromise figure. 


Export Opportunity 


An Italian firm specializing in tex- 
tile spinning and weaving machinery 
for cotton, wool and jute desires to 
take the representation for Italy of 
American textile machinery and mill 
supplies. One of the members of the 
firm will visit the United States in Au 
gust to take up the matter directly with 
builders of machinery which is suit- 
able for the Italian market, and would 
be glad to correspond with any who 
may be interested in such an arrange- 
ment, prior to his departure. The firm 
is well established with a capital of 
2,000,000 lire. The address will be fur- 
nished on application to the Export De- 
partment, TEXTILE WorLD JourNAL, 334 
Fourth avenue, New York City. 
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Philadelphia | Wool Scouring | and ( Carbonizing Co. “ 
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WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta.,P.&R.RR. | Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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WO OL SCOURED—CARBONIZED 


COMBED AND STORED 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. 
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AJAX WooL PROCESSING COMPANY 
SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 


1822 East Venango Street Philadelphia 
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CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. 


Stored 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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1921 Mendell Street 
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FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


a E 
2 WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 5 
= 300 Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA FE 
= Agents for}Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 5 
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Mill Boilers 


Have you all the Boiler capa- 
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SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR & CO-- PULLED WOOLS 


Commission Merchants 


city you need? If not, apply i 


the Elesco Superheater and F 
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get it. You can save fuel, too. 
248 SUMMER ST. # 
BOSTON = Write for Bulletins NT-1 and NT-2. 
Chicago Phila. New York | 4 
ume mR 4 Locomotive Superheater Company f 
5 = General Offices: 30 Church St., New York — 
5 
= F 
| 5 CHICAGO PITTSBURGH | 
3 Peoples Gas Bldg Oliver Bullding f£ 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Hallowell, Jones & Donald BRUSHES 
3 uaitieiin WOOL DOMESTIC E for “dena and Silk Mills 
q : rushes Repaired 
232 Summer Street 8 BOSTON © = P 
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| OELRICHS & CO. | HEINE YF 15 
» WOOL IMPORTERS —_ jf ueine PATENT STEAM SUPERHEATERS, 
= AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 3 HOUSINGS, FLUES, ETC. 
311 Broadway 246 Summer St. ff HEINE SAFETY BOILER COMPANY 
2 = NEW YORK BOSTON = | 5317 MARCUS AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A day’s work doesn’t mean 
all it should until a standard is set for 


each operatives job—so the worker 
knows what he can do in a day with reasonable 
industry and efficiency. 


eed 


COUNTERS 


tell what each machine produces; what the 
what should be the standard for 


They make the day’s work mean something. 


operator can average; 


the job. 


The Set -Back 


Counter at left measures the 


Yardage 


yardage of output of finish- 
ing and other machinery, 
where makeshift devices or 
expensive measuring instru- 
ments have been used. The 
straight-face friction wheel 
14 yard in circumference 
is geared so it measures in 
units of one yard. Runs on 
ball bearings, with prac- 
tically no resistance; will 
nol slip on the finest fabrics 
Reads in plain figures 


there's no disputing the 





count, 


The new large model of Loom Counter and Hank Counter is also 
shown in the Veeder textile counter booklet—besides Braider Counters, 
Lineal Measuring Counters and others. Copy free on request. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., fates ton 


Gums, Starches, Flour, Softeners, etc. 


We manufacture or import 


For Bleachers 
Wheat, corn and potato starches; tapioca and sago flours, 
soluble starches; finishing gums (white and _ colored); 
bleachers’ blue; soluble oils. 

For Dyers 


Soluble oils; turkey red oils; softeners; bichromate of soda; 
warp gums; acetate of chrome. 


For Cotton Mills 


Corn, wheat and potato starches; tapioca and sago flours; 
warp sizing gums; sizing compounds. 


For Woolen and Worsted Mills 


Warp sizing gums; dextrines; carpet gums. 


THOMAS LEYLAND & CO., Inc. 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 


READVILLE (BOSTON), MASs. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 
DRAWING FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
CoTTON Looms. 
SILK LOOMS. 


; DOBBIES. 
TIRE Duck LOoMs. 


MEDIUM AND HEAvy Duck LOoMs. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Textile : aceite 


ROLLER, SLASHER and CLEARER CLOTHS 


Decating Aprons—Special Roller Cloth 
for French Spinning 


Cotton or Woolen goods developed to meet special 
requirements for mechanical purposes. 


Our twenty years’ 


Fic Me 


67 Chauncey Street 


experience at your service. 


HITCHCOCK CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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_ Henry L. Scott & Co., Providence, R. iL 
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| Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions 


== FOR nen wenn OF WEAVINGS 





_ Working Samples Sent ais of All All ail on Receipt of Particulars | 


THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CoO. 
EMEOTER, NORTH CAROLINA 


(SUMAN ’ 
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Cancellations in South America mended our home office to have mo S°UlMNNNQQNigHNNninniiigitnsi ui QRS 
" (Continued from Page 58.) dealings with these small people, the = 
i ata se ns _ majority of whom were traveling sales = 
‘ ; 4 : a ai me and etart eset. = 
Z have this trouble with the English man- ™€" before the a a rae Mie : 
. SS as orters allured by the large 
Eg ufacturers, who even during the war ™ AS importers allure y ule large 
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semen 


have complied with their orders in per- 
fect fashion, giving them good assort- 
ments in each case of merchandise 


WAR CONDITIONS UNPRECEDENTED 


“ 


Summing up the cases which have 
come to our notice, we feel that the 
difficulties in the great majority of cases 
are attributed to war conditions. For 
the United States merchant the diff- 
‘ulties of obtaining raw material, of ob- 
taining railroad freights, export license, 
ocean freight, etc., have been great and 
all combined have prevented him from 
complying properly with his contract. 
“The Argentine merchant has also in 
the great majority of cases been quite 
straightforward, and if sometimes he 
has cancelled a contract without good 
reason it is because the fall in prices 
and in some lines the impossibllity of 
selling the goods would spell ruin for 
him. The cases of deliberate bad faith 
on either side are, in our opinion, very 
few, and as far as we can make out 
those which have occurred in the United 
States are not attributable to the manu- 
facturers, but rather to the numerous 
so-called export houses, with high 
sounding names which have sprung up 
lately, especially in the city of New 
York. The majority of these new con- 
cerns have no responsibility whatever, 
and Argentine merchants have worked 
with them without first finding out any- 
thing regarding their standing and re- 
sponsibility. So many of these small 
concerns have been started and they are 
so insignificant that in many cases we 
ourselves have been unable to obtain 
any credit information regarding them, 
and the first we know about them is 
that some client comes and asks for a 
credit to be established in their favor. 
In our opinion all these new concerns 
are destined to disappear with the ad 
vent of more normal conditions, and 
the more serious houses will take care 
to maintain their name for fair deal- 
ings and correct compliance with con- 
tracts. 
SHIPPING TO UNRATED MERCHANTS 
“This is one more phase of this mat 
ter to which we wish to draw your at 
tention. This bank holds for collection 
drafts accompanied by shipping docu- 
ments for about $500,000 worth of dry 
goods and probably the American mer- 
chant is complaining bitterly against the 
\rgentine merchant because they do not 
take up these documents. As a matter 
f fact, the American firms or their 
gents here are themselves to blame for 
this state of affairs which may cause 
them serious loss, because these bills 
ire practically all drawn on very small 
Syrian merchants and one hardly finds 
Christian name among them. Al- 
hough, as before mentioned, we only 
id these documents for collection we 
ive naturally tried to do what we can 
assist our friends in the United 
States, and we have gone very care- 
fully through these bills looking up the 
standing of the drawees, etc., and we 
find that in many cases, 20, 30, 40 and 
ven $50,000 worth of goods have bee 


ent down here, consigned to smal 


profits being made by the importers. 
MARKET RECOVERY WILL PREVENT LOSS 

“Only a rapid recovery of the dry 
goods market can save the American 
exporter of these goods from severe 
loss, and naturally the fact of all these 
goods being on the market in hands of 
people unable to take up the documents 
will tend to depress still more the con- 
dition of the dry goods market. We 
have already asked our head office to 
do everything they can to prevent a 
repetition of such conditions, and as 
practically all the American banks, 
especially those with branches in South 
America, are now well equipped with 
credit information on firms of any im- 
portance in this country, it is stupid for 
any firm to send goods down to South 
America unless they have previously 
obtained credit information as to the 
standing of the consignees here. I 
understand that many other banks are 
also holding large amounts of these col 
lections, and it is probable that the 
amount involved is in the aggregate of 
considerable importance.” 


TRAINING OPERATIVES 


Chief of U. S. Training Service to Ex- 
plain System to Textile Men 

H. E. Miles, chief of training in the 
United States Training Service, will ex- 
plain the new system developed by his 
department for training textile opera 
tives at a meeting of agents, superin- 
tendents and employment managers, to 
be held under the auspices of the Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers at the City Club, Boston, Satur- 
day, June 14, at 10 a. m., and open to 
any textile men who may wish to attend. 
Mr. Miles will probably be accompanied 
by several textile production experts 
from his department. He gave a similar 
address before the National Associa 
tion of Hosiery and Underwear Manu 
facturers in Philadelphia on Tuesday. 

IMPORTANT RESULTS OBTAINED 

The United States Training Service, 
of which Charles P. Clayton is director, 
has already developed methods of train 
ing in the following trades Rubber, 
shoes, foundry, paper boxes, pianos, 
lithography and four different types of 
garment manufacturing \ course 
planned for training in the textile trades 
is almost ready for introduction. Two 
or more textile mills are already prepar 
ing to introduce this system. The period 
of bringing a new operative to an efh 
cient production basis is reduced from 
one-half to two-thirds, and in many 
trades workers who have been unsatis 


factory heretofore have been sent into 


the training department and made first 
class workers in short order 
Mr. Clayton is authority for the state 


ment that 7,000,000 out of the 10,000,000 


workers in American factories are pro 


ducing less than one-half of a fair day’s 


product per capita for want of adequate 


training. He admits that this statement 
| classes of machin- 
ery, for instance, in the operation of 


does not apply to a 


1 
I 


automatic looms, but holds that the per 
capita output in the textile industry is 


rms with 20, 30, or 40,000 pesos capi- decidedly less than it might well be, and 
ul. It stands to reason that in the is deserving of thorough consideration 
resent state of the dry goods market and all possible means of correction 
hese small firms are absolutely incapa- The United States Training Service lays 


le of taking up the documents, and the 


greater part of the firms involved are 
juite unworthy of foreign credit. We 
also find that we have specially recom 


fact that, 
”y increasing the skill and earning 
capacity of the workers, their good will 
has been greatly improved 


particular emphasis upon thx 
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Modern Methods of Washing Wool 


Mill Men realize that the effectiveness 
of subsequent operations depends upon 
how thoroughly the wool has_ been 
washed. 


SARGENT WOOL WASHING 
MACHINES turn out a product that 
is clean and open. This is accomplished 
with considerable savings in soap, 
power and physical effort. 


We will gladly give you the details 
about this machine. Your letter will 
receive prompt attention. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
GRANITEVILLE - - ~ - MASS. 
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SOME HOPE FOR LINENS 


Advance in Cotton Helps Sale of Flax 


Manufacturers 
ur regular correspondent) 
BeLrastT, Ire., May 1, 1919. 

Bad times last for centuries. 
If the Irish linen trade has of late been 
weathering a critical period, when all 
surroundings and outlook seemed over- 
with gloom, there are now evidences 
of better times coming again. The Irish 
linen trade just now is existent rather 
than Working hours have been 
curtailed in the spinning and weaving 
mills to three days in each week. Yet 
this diminished state of affairs is even 
more roseate than is the case with the 
Scotch branch of the industry, since sev- 
eral linen mills there have been forced 
to close down altogether. 

Until April 1st while civilian trade 
minimal and nominal there was 
still being continued the termination of 
the big orders for Government necessi- 
tating probably 40 per cent. of the Irish 
With the war finished, the cloths 
were not needed for war purposes. No 
effort whatever seems to have been 
made by the Government to come to any 
arrangement whereby the energies of the 
manufacturers might be diverted into 
other more profitably economic chan- 
nels. Of was not for the 
linen trade in general to complain at 
this extreme lack of business qualities 


(From 


cannot 


cast 


active 


Was 


k »0OMS 


course, it 


on the part of the Government, since 
$1.25 to $2.50 per yard afforded the 


manufacturers a good profit for rough 
unbleached cambric material—even 
though it was being merely stored up in 
Government stores for a few weeks and 
then returned to the linen trade again 
(its original makers), at round about 
25c. per yard. However, it must be re- 
membered that while certain varieties of 
this fabric will be adaptable for wearing 
uses it is in general of narrow width 
and must be bleached, laundered and 
finished All of these will 
mean extra cost to the manufacturer, but 
the difference between a buying price of 
around 25c. per yard and a selling price 
of probably over $1 per yard in the case 
stock as 40,000,000 


encouraging ¢ nough for 


processes 


of so immense a 
vards must be 
those who have taken up the enterprise. 
For a time it was thought that if the 
Government would dispose of all this 
surplus linen material in an indiscrim 
inate fashion it would cause a 
and untoward unsettlement of the mar- 
ket. As a matter of fact, several con- 
certain that they could purchase 
cloth from the Government 


serious 


cerns, 
some of the 


at very cheap figures were even adver 


tising it for sale to the public at 50c. per 
yard. Now, however, they find it im- 
possible since the linen manufacturers as 
a body put in a grouped tender and, be 
ing successful, will use it all up in such 
manner as will not in any way disturb 
the market 
SOME FIGURES ANALYSED 

\s giving an analysis of the trade 
during the three months prior to April 
Ist the figures of the Board of rade 
ire of much interest. Here it is seen 
that the total exports of linen goods 
during this period were an increase of 
4 per cent. over the total exports for 
the similar period a year ago, the actual 
figures being 18,189,900 yards of piece 


goods exported for the 1918 first quar- 
ter as compared with 18,809,600 yards 
this year, an advance of 719,700 yards 
Of course, these exports represent the 
total linen piece goods shipments during 
iod simultaneously prob- 


the per when 
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ably 40 per cent. of the looms were oc- 
cupied still on Government contracts. 
In considering the Board of Trade re- 
turns it should also be borne in mind 
that these figures represent actual de- 
liveries of goods which had been or- 
dered six, nine, or even twelve months 
previously. The paucity of orders that 
has charaterised the linen business since 
the signing of the Armistice in Novem- 
ber last will be better reflected later on 
when the returns are published of the 
ensuing three and six months’ exports. 
Singularly enough, while handkerchiefs 
show a decrease from 178,361 yards to 
148,610, being a drop of 16 per cent. the 
bulk of linen thread exported has in- 
creased from 185,200 Ibs. to 770,700 Ibs. 
UNITED STATES BUYS LESS 

An analysis further of the individual 
destinations of the linen piece goods 
exported discloses that the greatest de- 
cline was in shipments to the United 
States, which have shrunk to no less 
than one-third the quantity exported 
during the first quarter of last year. 
Yet, taking the month of March alone, 
how great has been this falling off may 
be judged when it is seen that exports 
for March last to the United States of 
704,900 yards represented only a little 
more than one-sixth the bulk shipped 
during March of 1917. Since, in a nor- 
mal year, the United States takes about 
50 per cent. of the total British linen 
goods exports it can be understood how 
unfortunately the Irish manufacturers 
would have found themselves had there 
not been the compensation in the War 
Contracts to keep their looms engaged. 

Egypt also shows a decline from 638,- 
000 yards to only 176,100, and Cuba and 
Brazil have taken very much smaller 
quantities. 

Some index of the strides which 
Japan has made of late as a rival pro- 
ducer of British linen goods may be de- 
duced from the slump in piece goods 
shipped to that country from 141,000 
yards in the first quarter of last year 
to only 43,000 yards for this year’s cor- 
responding period. As a matter of fact, 
Japan seems to be gradually disappear- 
ing from the list of countries buying 
British linens. While the Japanese have 
been able through the fortunes of war 
to get a strong foothold for their lines 
in South America and the East they 
have the advantage of cheaper labour 
costs to push their products. 


SOME MORE CHEERFUL FIGURES 
Apart from the figures showing a de- 
cline in linen buying, there are happily 
Thus there has 
of linen roods exX> 
ported to the Continent of Europe dur- 


ing the past three months 


compensating figures 
been a vast increase 


an increase 


due largely to the destruction of the 
linen manufactories of Belgium and 
Northern France, and also to the re- 
moval of blockade’restrictions. Taking 
the European countries, as a whole, the 
export thereto of linen goods for the 
first quarter of the present year totaled 
9,062,100 yards, or more than twelve 


times the 731,900 yards exported during 
the corresponding period a 
the 


yards to 


year ago 
Especially prominent is huge in- 
from 1,000 1,449,200 
yards exported to Denmark, and the rise 
from 4,000 yards to 191,800 yards in the 
Switzerland. Belgium, France 
and Italy simliarly show good increases 
in their linen buying. 

Probably the greatest increase in ex- 
ports is seen in regard to New Zealand 
which, against 190,300 yards imported 
during the 1918 quarter, now shows an 
improvement to 552,000 yards. Canada 


crease 


case of 


reveals an increase from 784,700 yards 
to 872,500 yards. This last improvement 
must discount largely the ultra sensa- 
tional statements regarding Canada’s 
progress as a linen manufacturing coun- 
try. That may ultimately result, but 
there are many obstacles to surmount 
which cannot be conquered within a 
year or two. Albeit, there have been 
some specimens of Canadian linen, 
manufactured by the Dominion Linen 
Mills of Ontario, and exhibited in Bel- 
fast which have brought forth amaze- 
ment by reason of the excellence in gen- 
eral of the fabrics. 


BELGIUM’S RAPID RESTORATION 


Recent advices received here from the 
Continent indicate that the big spinning 
mills in Ghent are being rapidly put in 
order for restarting operations, and that 
arrangements are being made with the 
Flax Control Board in Ireland, so that 
Courtrai flax could be sent over here in 
exchange for corresponding bulks of 
Irish and Russian material. This scheme 
would be mutually advantageous, though 
possibly Irish spinners would prefer get- 
ting whatever Courtrai flax exists with- 
out giving anything in exchange except 
money. 

The chances of getting any Russian 
flax are very dubious. In this connec- 
tion there recently appeared in the press 
a statement “ by wireless ” that the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government had mobilized 
stocks of merchandise for export trad- 
ing. These stocks so ready included 
over 31% million pounds (approximately 
56,250 tons) of flax, hemp and other 
merchandise. Of course, this is very 
vague, and it is wagering the Bank of 
England to a boot lace that the British 
Government will never condescend to 
truckle with the Bolsheviks in any way. 
Further, although in a pre-war year 
Russia gave us as much as 81,500 tons of 
flax, it would be idle to suppose that 
there can be even one-quarter that quan- 
tity now available there. It has not been 
manufactured into linen in Russia, either. 
The simple fact is that the chaos was 
such that very little fibre can have been 
cultivated in Russia last season. And 
even what was raised has, no doubt, 
been long ago squandered for paper 
money and transported into Germany, 
despite the news that Germany itself is 
at poverty point in flax resources. Yet, 
curiously enough, during the first three 
months of the present year we were 
able to import from Russia 943 tons of 
flax. So there is still some little hope 
that a few weeks hence some more may 
be forthcoming from the Archangel dis- 
trict when the freedom of ice makes 
navigation possible. Withal, it would be 
vain to build any great expectations, and 
certainly even the arrival of any ma- 
terial bulk of fibre cannot make either 
flax or linen any cheaper. The Govern- 
ment has already fixed the prices to be 
paid to the Irish flax growers for the 
coming year and no reduction from 
these high figures can be hoped for or 


be permissible. 


\ BRIGHT OPENING POSSIBLE 

One factor which is happily helping to 
make the outlook fo rlinen buying more 
the cotton 
prices, so that people realize now that 
cotton has reached its lowest point, and 
must in future remain much _ higher. 
This raising of cotton prices invariably 
helped to better linen buying. The same 
buyers, and certainly the same shipping 
houses, who buy cotton, also buy linen 
So when they are in the buying 
moods for one textile they are likewise 
interested in the other. For some days 


confident is hardening of 


goods 
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after the arrival in New York of the 
representatives of the Belfast linen con- 
cerns who went thither on their usual 
spring trip, reports of the most lugu- 
brious character were transmitted to 
Belfast by them of the utter insanity of 
wasting time and money in trying to in- 
duce purchasers to even talk of linen, 
much less give orders. Now, however, 
there is much more buoyancy and opti- 
mism in their communications and it is 
reported that several large American buy- 
ers who during the war years were good 
buyers of Belfast cotton goods of high- 
est quality have now placed orders for 
all-flax linens, despite even any chance 
of possibly higher quotations. Of 
course, there are cases where linen buy- 
ing is imperative because stocks must be 
kept together even in limited bulk, and 
they have diminished almost to vanish- 
ing point. 

In Belfast linen spinners and manu- 
facturing branches are largely centering 
their operations just now in the fulfil- 
ment of old contracts. As these orders 
are being completed the looms so occu- 
pied come to a standstill, and in many 
instances no new work is placed on 
them. It might be stated with verity 
that at the moment the present turn-off 
of the Ulster linen trade is so restricted 
as to be not much more than one-third 
of the normal production. The effect 
of this limited output is to make stocks 
of manufactured lines comparatively 
small. 

THE FLAX-SOWING SEASON 

Sowing is in progress for the coming 
flax harvest, but as regards the acreage 
to be cultivated it will not, I fancy, come 
as high as was last year’s. It is prob- 
able that during May there should be 
more activity, but weather so far has 
not been encouraging. Last year’s re- 
sults were vastly disappointing, but 
weather and other risks are so plentiful 
that it must always be a precarious crop. 
While the Irish flax acreage last year 
showed a handsome increase of 33 per 
cent. over 1917, yet the actual output 
was only a trifle higher. In fact, the 
yield per acre worked out at 17.5 stones, 
as against 22.8 stones in 1917 and 25.4 
stones in 1916. The yield per average 
acre was much below any recorded for 
the past fifty years. 


FRENCH DEVELOPMENT 


The Textile Industries at Lyons During 
the War 


(Translated from Bulletin de la Societe 
d’Encouragement a I’Industrie.) 

The war now being over, the history 
of its effect upon the industry of bel- 
ligerent countries can be written. Per- 
haps the following information is 
among the most interesting along this 
line as it concerns the most important 
textile district of the belligerent which 
suffered most by enemy invasion, and 
because having been collected by a 
manufacturer of that region, it has un- 
questionable value. 

FLUCTUATION OF SALARIES 

The ammunition plants offering high 
wages to attract indispensable labor, 
the textile industries were compelled to 
increase their price for labor. The fol- 
lowing chart shows the average daily 
salary of the different types of workers 
for 1914 as compared to 1918: (the dol- 
lar equalling, say, five francs.) 


1914 1918 
Female labor in spinning mills 40c. 75c. 
Female labour in weaving mills 66c. 95e 
Female labor in dyeing mills. 70c. $1.50 
Male labor in dyeing mills.... 90c. $2.00 
Male laber in printing shops.. $1.60 $3.20 
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The only products which silk indus- 
tries could make for war purposes were 
fabrics for aeroplanes and for cannon 
cartridges. Of these fabrics were man- 
ufactured: In 1915 $1,000,000 worth; 
in 1916 $5,600,000, in 1917 $10,000,000. 

On account of the enemy occupation 
of the biggest French center for wool 
industries, namely Roubaix and Tour- 
coing, the Lyons manufacturers pro- 
duced wool fabrics: In 1915 $2,000,000 
worth; in 1916 $10,000,000, in 1917 $12,- 
500,000. 


VARIATION OF TRADE 


Thanks to the adaptability to the new 
conditions, the silk business could be 
notably improved after its fall at the 
beginning of the war. The movement 
of raw silk from the Lyons Condition- 
ing House which was 8,400,000 kilo- 
grams in 1913, reached 3,758,700 kilos. 
in 1915, and 4,340,300 kilos. in 1917. 
That in spite of difficulties of all sorts: 
for instance, many Lyons manufac- 
turers had branch offices for buying 
raw silk in Turkey, and all these 
branches were closed; they exported to 
the Central Empires and their debtors 
could not pay them; the transporta- 
tion by sea, so necessary for importa- 
tions from China and Japan, and for 
exportation to America, was very ex- 
pensive. In spite of these incon- 
veniences the trade, after fall, 1915, 
reached and surpassed what it was be- 
fore the war, as shown by the figures 
below: 


Raw Silk. Finished Prod'ts. 

Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 

Years. Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
1913... 7,545,800 2,436,800 4,300 1,195,000 
1914... 5,233,100 2,108,700 2,800 575,000 
1915... 4,762,900 2,494,100 1,800 235,000 
1916... 4,429,700 1,722,500 3,600 362,800 
1917... 5,210,000 1,574,400 54,500 715,080 


It must be noted that the increase of 
price being 116 per cent., the value of 
the 1917 exportation surpassed that of 
1913, although not being so large in 
weight. 


PRODUCTION OF DYES 


Most of the dyes being either im- 
ported from Germany or produced by 
branches of German firms established 
in France, the Lyons dyers were, soon 
after the beginning of the war, very 
much embarrassed in obtaining their 
dyes. The German factories in France 
being taken over by the Government 
and turned into plants for making ex- 
plosives, no dyes could at first be pro- 
duced. But the French manufacturers 
objected and the making of artificial 
dyes was resumed, giving the following 
production: 1915, 965,998 kilograms; 
1916, 849,000 kilograms; 1917, 1,225,000 
kilograms. 

From these data, it may be seen how 
vital and important the French textile 
industry is. The effect of this renova- 
tion upon America will be twofold: 
First, because it will afford the oppor- 
tunity to export American machinery 
for textiles; and second, because it will 
again place the French producer in the 
export market in a position similar to 
that held before the war. 


ReapinGc, Pa. John Yocum and_ Jo- 
seph Lerch, this city, have sold to the 
Weinerth Knitting and Machine Com- 
pany, Inc., of which Mr. Lerch is secre- 
tary, the three-story factory building 
at Eighth and Spring streets, occupied 
by the Weinerth Company, which manu- 
factures hosiery. The price was $17,000, 
in addition to a mortgage of $8,000. 
The site on which the mill stands is 
83 x 122 feet in dimensions. 
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COTTON IN ENGLAND 


Decreasing Supplies of Staple Embar- 
rassing to Mills 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 3.—A re- 
view of the cotton situation in England 
published in the Manchester Guardian 
of March 29, 1919, has been received 
by the Department of State from the 
American Vice-Consul at Manchester. 
The following excerpts will be of inter- 
est to the cotton industry of the United 
States: 

“Times have been difficult for the 
Liverpool cotton market since the 
enemy submarines began to sink vessels 
at sight. The fibre became scarce, and, 
prices going up enormously, control was 
imposed to steady values and give 
everybody a chance of receiving a share 
of the cargoes that arrived. Since the 
armistice the movement of prices has 
been mainly downward, and importers 
have found it necessary to exercise ex- 
treme caution. We give below a table, 
taken from the returns of the Liverpool 
Cotton Association, showing how this 
year’s turnover in actual cotton com- 
pares with that in the corresponding 
period of 1914, which may be regarded 
as a normal one, as no one contemplated 
then that a great war was near: 


1914. 1919. 

Bales Sold. Bales Sold. 
SONUORY TWOiscccasccece es 75,680 4,020 
SOE BF ics 8 e042 SOO 64,440 5,140 
SOE (SR wk owns x KOS 66,490 3,820 
SRE Ghviaew ca ecea uns 61,490 6,780 
PN Fa icc ch een ies 59,120 6,700 
PN Beas civ newsivae 47,480 7,590 
PODPGRTY Bhevscncacs .- 61,230 11,020 
3 ae Se ee 49,910 8,990 
i err ee eee 51,370 10,200 
MME, BOs hvavinscecen 48,580 19,330 
BOONGR Bhiiscccasesvuadss 58,410 18,600 


“Five years ago the Liverpool im- 
ports for the season (which then began 
in September) amounted to 3,450,000 
bales, and the stock remaining was 
1,193,680 bales. At the corresponding 
date this year the season’s import (from 
August 1) was 1,646,766 bales, and the 
stock 497,740 bales. 

“The figures show how deeply some 
Liverpool market operators have been 
affected by the prevalent dullness of the 
cotton trade. Yet the probability is that 
we shall see a recovery before very 
long. In the present state of the manu- 
facturing industry, not only in Lanca- 
shire but on the Continent, an immedi- 
ate restoration of business to the 1914 
scale is beyond the wildest dreams. 
Things cannot remain so, however. 
Now we have thousands of looms 
stopped and operatives secking work in 
vain or getting only partial employment. 
That is because buyers think prices will 
fall still farther, and because there are 
great hindrances to business all over the 
world. The neutral countries adjacent 
to Germany are on short rations as re- 
gards supplies of cotton goods until the 
Allies think it safe to let them buy as 
they will; Turkey and the Balkan coun- 
tries are not in a position to take Lanca- 
shire goods to the extent they used to 
do; India thinks it must wait longer be- 
fore replenishing its stocks, and some 
countries find it necessary to restrict 
their imports, as we ourselves have had 
to do. 

“The market has tried many remedies 
troubles, and, although 
some have been failures, the general ef 
fect has beneficial. At one time 
the scarcity of cotton was such that un- 
der the old contract the cornering of 
the available supply would not have 
been impossible. The Board of Trade 
thereupon consulted the experts, and 
what is known as the emergency con- 
tract came into use. This was based 
upon good middling alone, and it put 


for war-time 


been 


an end to the tendering of grades of all 
sorts against contracts. It terminates 
on the last trading-day in April, and in 
present circumstances that will probably 
not be regretted. One of its great draw- 
backs this year, and especially in March, 
is the premium in near months which 
it has failed to prevent. On the 12th 
of March the official value of good mid- 
dling for contract purposes was 18.95d. 
($0.384), but the spot trading value was 
only 15.40d. ($0.312), so that there was 
a difference of 355 points. The dispar- 
ity in January was 285 points on one 
day, and in February also it was pretty 
large. 

“Tt is bad alike for the cotton mar- 
ket and for the manufacturing industry 
when differences of this kind exist, for 
they foster the feeling that cotton is 
going to be much cheaper in the near 
future, and therefore prevent all buy- 
ing beyond the pressing needs of the 
moment. The new contract is based 
upon fully middling instead of mid- 
dling, as in pre-war times, and it has 
the merit of recognizing the fact that in 
nine seasons out of ten fully middling 
is the most plentiful of all the grades. 
Its effect upon trade when that is the 
case cannot fail to be beneficial. 


“The fall in cotton prices has already 
been mentioned. At the time when the 


HIGHEST, 


Bejetsky. 
Highest, 1919... $828.00 
RE:  AOIR  eascceceues 828.00 
COURSOIG WRGOE sc ces iwacicuade 828.00 


armistice was signed Texas good mid- 
dling was selling at about 22.13d. 
($0.448), but in the current year there 
has been almost a continuous decline. 
In January the price got well below 
18d. ($0.365), and despite the fact that 
there was a recovery in the latter part 
of February, still lower prices have 
ruled in March. The trade has natur- 
ally kept its eye upon Manchester, but 
it has received little encouragement 
here, as sales have generally been hard 
to effect, and profit-margins have fallen 
to the vanishing point. In 32’s cop 
twist, for example, there has been a 
fall this year from 37%d. to 2534d. 
($0.753 to 0.514), and in 60’s Egyptian 
twist from 60%d. to 40%d. ($1.22 to 
0.814). The Control Board allows spin- 
ners and manufacturers to run all their 
machinery, the necessary cotton being 
now available, but the concession is use- 
less, and thousands of operatives, in- 
cluding many who have returned from 
the army, are walking the streets un- 
employed.” 


SCOTLAND’S TEXTILES 
Flax Spinners Waiting for Lower Prices 
on Raw Material 
Wasurincton, D. C., June 3.—A re 


port on the textile situation in the 
Dundee, Scotland, district has been re- 
HIGHEST, LOWEST AND CURREN’ 
First Mark 
Highest, 1919... $225.60 
Lowest, 1919 189.00 
Current prices 180.00 
ceived by the Department of State from 


the American Consul at Dundee, under 
date of March 27, 1919. The following 
excerpts show the condition of the flax 


and jute market: 
Flax and Tow—The position at 
present is very quiet. Less of the raw 


material is going into use at the present 
time as spinners and manufacturers also 
are keeping down production till buyers 
show that they are in need of supplies 
on a larger There 


scale. are buyers 


LOWEST AND CURREN 


‘ (4165) 171 


quite under the delusion that they will 
be able to obtain cheaper supplies of 
linen materials. They fail to think of 
the possibilities of the future in regard 
to the replenishment of raw material 
stocks once the supplies on hand are 
exhausted. Meantime there is not much 
comfort to be derived from the affairs 
of Russia so far as flax and tow sup- 
plies are concerned. It has also to be 
remembered that since the price of the 
fiber was substantially raised to con- 
sumers they have been unable to secure 
any portion of that increase in their 
manufactured and spun commodities. 
Therefore unless they are at work at a 
very serious loss they must retain their 
present limits. The option of seriously 
curtailing or closing down is being 
forced upon all. To continue produc- 
ing to stock is regarded a most disas- 
trous policy. There are bound to be 
wants in linen commodities of some 
kind or another in excess of the present 
state of matters, and as much patience 
as possible is being exercised till buyers 
become active again. 

Raw Jute—It is officially stated that 
the rate of freight on raw jute from 
Calcutta is $21.60 per 50 cubic feet, 
which rate is operative from Ist of 
February to 30th April. The prohibi- 
tion on the importation of jute has 
been removed, and there is no restric- 


T PRICES PER TON FOR FLAX 
Livonian-K. Pernau-D. Novgorod-7/3 
$652.80 775.20 $744.00 
652.80 5.20 744.00 
652.80 5.20 744.00 





tion on the purchase and importation 
of jute from India. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not. proposed to con- 
tinue the issuance of licenses for the 
purchase and importation of jute. The 
existing restrictions on trading in spot 
jute will be removed at the earliest 
possible moment. There is believed to 
be no foundation in the statement that 
no allotment space is to be made from 
Calcutta for the shipment of spinners’ 
private jute before April. Instructions 
were apparently given to Calcutta to 
provide for spinners’ jute, Government 
jute, and Government gunnies in the 
order of priority named, of which in- 
structions there has been no modifica- 
tion. Still there appear to be some in 
this market who have difficulty in recon 
ciling the position according to their 
actual experience, 

The jute trade has been making an 
effort to discover the rate of freight on 
raw material from Calcutta to Dundee 
There have been rates stated at variance 
with each other, and on the other hand 
the freight that spinners are being 
called upon to pay is another question 
\ll freight rates on jute are apparently 
fixed by the Calcutta Committee. The 
old freight measurement of 52 or 54 
cubic feet for raw jute IS 
new 
feet only to the ton ‘he 


five bales of 
not longer permitted. The 
is 50 cubic 


1 
DaSIS 


question of business is a very slow 
There is 


one. 
little being done in the fiber, 
[ PRICES PER TON FOR JUTE 
8 Months. Freight 
minal $0.36 % $48.00 
I ] te 24.00 
24.00 
though a bid may occasionally be noted 
for something of better quality, or jute 
that is calculated to give the 


least 
amount of ; 


trouble \s to the prices of 


the present they occupy quite a nominal 
position, as so little response is being 
made by spinners. They wait for better 


trade before seriously considering fur- 
ther supplies of the fiber, and whether 
they may still have long to wait is a 
matter that cannot be presently deter- 
mined 
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ARGENTINE CONDITIONS 


Attache Believes Textile 


Situation Will Soon Improve 
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all in) pri but also sent into the 
\rgentine all these back orders. In ad 
lition to this, large quantities of goods 
were thrown into the market by Ar 
gentine manutacturer The result is, 
when I left Buenos Aires, textile 
prices were anywhere trom twenty-five 
to forty per cent. below the prevailing 
New York prices 
Cancellation {f orders were some- 
What aggraval« y price considerations, 
ntinued Mr Barrett, and many 
\merican manufacturers were forced to 
go to the small vy lesaler and to the 
etailer in an ¢ t to dispose of their 
goods The reason tor this was that 
\merican manufacturers and exporters 
did not have, and still do not have, the 
vantages of large distributing organ 
zations in the Argentine. In discussing 
he textile trade in the Argentine fur 
er, Mr. Barrett said 
Onc f the most interesting phases 
the present situation is the present 
position of the German textile houses 
\rgentine textile trade has been in the 
hands of England and Germany for a 
long time \t the beginning of the war 
the large German houses were, for the 
m part, compelled to liquidate their 
Iness \ 1 result, they found 
themselves wi large sums of money 
hand, which they were able to util 
in t making of short time loans 
Now he nancially able take 
re of the price reductions and 
iy in large stocks which will prac 
ally give control of the mar- 
k On the I and, the I:nglish 
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As a result there is a universal ten- 
dency to shun the Argentine ports just 
much When we con- 


sider that there was a period of seventy- 


as as possible 
three days during which time no vessels 
either and 
demurrage rates mounting at the 
rate of $3,000 or $5,000 per day, there 
justification for this attitude 
European relief work is also demanding 
small tonnage, 
tributing factor to 
of ships 


loaded or unloaded, 


were 
were 


is 


some 


and this is a con- 
the unusual shortage 


Personally, I believe the labor 


no 


14 
troubie 


is more or less temporary, and 
will gradually give way to normal con 
ditions as markets begin to right them 
selves 

“ Argentine usually experiences finan- 
cial difficulties about every seven years 
The last financial crisis was reached in 
1912 or 1913, and the present situation 


do not 


is therefore not unexpected. I 
believe, however, that it will be as se- 
rious as others have been. There is a 


It is, indeed, 


Crops have been 


lot of money in Argentina 
a prosperous country 
good recently, and as soon as the ac 
cumulation of stocks is off the market, 
Argentine will again be a big buyer of 
American goods. |! 
however, 


do not anticipate, 
normal purchases 
will be as large her war-time pur- 
chases have been, and I believe I am not 
alone in that opinion. Sales will have 
to drop somewhat, but the war has 
placed American exporters in a position 
to hold successfully a new and increas- 
ing level of trade with Argentina. The 
activities of our American banks have 
been a most substantial contributing fac- 
tor to this situation. We can truthfully 
say that as far as banking facilities are 
concerned, we are well equipped to han- 
He a very substantial Argentine trade.” 
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ENGLISH WOOLEN STATUS 


Seek Protection of Industry Through 
Stabilized Wool Prices 
Wasuincton, D. C., May The 
following interesting report has recently 
telling of the posi 

tion of the English woolen industry: 


2 
“J 


been received her« 


“The total stocks of wool in the 
United Kingdom on March 1st should 
approximate 196,000,000 lbs clean 


scoured, being 32,000,000 Ibs. less than on 
June 30th last. By March 3lst it is es- 
timated that stocks will have increased 
to 227,000,000 Ibs., and thereafter will 
improve, until sufficient stocks 
sritish and A\l- 
Very slow 


gradually 
are reached to meet all 
lied European requirements. 
progress is being made in reconstructing 
the Northern Franc 
Belgium, and consumption of wool there 
be small until May or June. The 
minister (Lord Inverforth) 
y anxiously considering the 


industries of and 
will 
of Supply 


has been ve1 


question of future issue prices for wool, 
which will have a very considerable ef- 
fect in determining results of the auc- 
tion sales and in guiding the prices of 
wool in other countries. There 


is ver) 
strong public feeling in favor of reduc- 
ing the excessive level of the general 
prices of commodities which is burden- 


some to the producer of finished woolen 
and the consumer, and creates 
unrest. At the Wool Council 
meeting held in London on February 20, 
trade representatives were al- 
unanimous in recommending that 
issue prices be maintained on a uniform 
level for about eight months from 
April 1. The Minister of Supply has 
agreed accept this recommendation 
with the protection of Im- 
and those of 


goods 


labor 


woolen 
most 


to 
consistent 
perial interests 
Dominions. 
“The intention of the Imperial authori- 
ties 1s to auction about 80,000 bales at 
the beginning April, and approxi- 
mately 140,000 bales at the begmning of 
May. The demand is expected to be 
very good at these first sales. The trade 
will not be able to obtain Australian or 
New Zealand wool outside the auctions 
except at full issue prices, and therefore 
will be encouraged to buy at the auction 
The sales will give the great ad- 
vantage of manufacturers to 
choose wools suitable for their special 
requirements. These proposals will en- 
sure that on the average the full mar- 
ket value will be obtained, with a fair 
prospect of stabilizing prices on a re- 
munerative level. It must be appre- 
ciated, however, that with wools from all 
other sources, except Australia and New 
Zealand entering the English market 
freely, it is impossible to guarantee that 
stabilization arrangements will prove 
absolutely effective, if competing coun- 


oversea 


of 


sales 


allowing 


tries arrive at the conclusion that wool 
is in excessive supply and that it will 
suit them to force the sale at prices well 
below Australian reserves. 

“If such developments should occur 
in the future, the Imperial authorities, 
after consultation with the central wool 
committee, as representing the Common- 
wealth Government, will decide as to the 
wisdom meeting market conditions, 
always providing these truly reflect the 
state of the industry in Great Britain 
and the British Dominions, in order to 
prevent of Australian 
from accumulating in stock and 
losing their place in the consuming mar- 
ket. The existing contract between the 
British Government and the Common- 
wealth Government terminates on June 
30th, 1920. The basis of the agreement 
is that the Australian wool clip has been 
sold until that date at a flat rate of 
151%4d per lb. of greasy wool, plus 50 
per cent of profits resulting from the 


of 


certain classes 


wool 
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sale of wool for civilian purposes. It 
is therefore the duty of the central wool 
committee to protect the Australian wool 
growers in any resale, in order that the 
final dividend the flat 


over rate may 
reach the maximum amount. 
“First, and foremost, the Common- 


wealth Government, through the Central 
Wool Committee, must rigidly guard the 
Australian wool industry, viz., the wool 
growers as producers of the raw ma- 
terials, and the local woolen trade for 
the Commonwealth requirements for 
manufacturing purposes. Secondly, the 
Imperial Government’s interests in the 
exportable surplus must be _ protected 
with the utmost care, and the conditions 
of the contract carried out absolutely. 
It is imperative that caution be exercised 
for some time to come respecting the 
distribution of wool. Wool growers and 
others interested in the industry will be 
well advised not to accept statements un- 
less bearing ofhfcia: Cudorsemenit.” 
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Corton Furure RecuLations—Regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
under Section 5 of the United States 
Cotton Futurist Act, as amended March 
4, 1919, have just been published by 
the Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
may be had by applying to the latter for 
circular No. 137. 





ACTIVE WOOL MACHINERY 





Amount Active for May Larger Than for 
April 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 4.—Wool 
machinery in operation on May 1 shows 
an increase of about 10 per cent. com- 
pared with April 1 of this year, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Markets, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which reports that 
conditions are again approaching normal 


in the amount of wool machinery in 
operation. 
Machinery used in making woolen 


yarns shows 83 per cent. of cards and 
83 per cent. of spinning spindles in op- 
eration on May 1, compared with 73 and 
72 per cent., respectively, on April 1. 
Active worsted machinery also shows 
increases with May 1 figures at 77 per 
cent. for combs, and 74 per cent. for 
spinning spindles, compared with 66 and 
64 per cent., respectively, on April 1. 

Sixty-four per cent. of looms were in 
operation on May 1 against 54 per cent. 
\pril 1 and 46 per cent. on March 1 
of this year. 

The statistics of active and idle wool 
machinery on May 1, as compiled by 
the follows: 


on 


Bureau, are as 


—SPINNING SPINDLES 


Worsted 


1,761,829 1,687,954 
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Bids for Surplus Textiles 

WasHIncTon, D. C. June 5 (Special) 
—Announcement was made today by 
the Surplus Property Division of the 
War Department that bids will be 
opened on June 18 for 5,119,262 yards 
of miscellaneous textiles which have 
been declared surplus. The fabrics of- 
fered are all in the New York and Bos 
ton zones. Material offered in New 
York zone aggregates 1,553,690 yards, 
and is principally odd lots that range 
from a remnant of 58 yards of black 
Albert twill to 200,000 yards of blue 
and white stripe ticking. The fabrics 
in the Boston zone aggregate 3,565,572 
yards and are generally in large lots, 
the largest item being 700,000 yards of 
striped outing flannel. Where the item 
offered is of less than 5,000 yards the 
bid must be for the entire quantity. No 
bids for less than 5,000 yards will be 
considered on lots. of more than 5,000 
yards. 


Buy Icemorlee Mills Control 

Cuarvorte, N. C., June 4.—One of the 
cotton mill deals of 
months and one of large significance in 
this section has just been consummated 
at Monroe, N. C., by the terms of which 
Charles Iceman, president and general 
manager of the Icemorlee Cotton Mills, 
disposes of his control to Robert Chap 
man, of Cheraw, S. C., and J. Locke 
Everett, of Monroe. The consideration 
involved is understood to have been be 

tween $125,000 and $150,000. Mr 
Everett has been secretary and treasurer 
of the Icemorlee since its organization 


largest recent 


until he resigned to enter the service. 
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Business News 





General Electric Buys Cooper 
Hewitt 

The General Electric Co. by the ac- 
quisition of all the common stock of 
the Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., has 


secured control of the latter company. 
The Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. for the 
past 16 years has built up a very exten 
sive business in industrial and photo- 
graphic lighting among large industrial 
manufacturers, motion picture studios, 
photographers and photographic labo 
ratories. The company will be operated 
under the regulation and management 
f the General Electric Company and 
he following directors assumed office 
m June 3: C. E. Patterson, comp- 
roller, General Electric Co., New York 
City; C. W. Stone, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; N. R. Birge, Gen 
ral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; 
G. C. Osborne, Edison Lamp Works of 
General Electric Co., Harrison, N. 
: W. R. Burrows, Edison Lamp Works 
the General Electric Co., Harrison, 
J.; L. P. Sawyer, National Lamp 
rks of the General Electric Co., 
eveland, O.; W. H. Roberts, National 
imp Works of the Electric 
, Cleveland.; Grosvenor Calkins, at- 
tney, Boston, and W. A. D. Evans, 
yper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, 

lec Js 
W. A. D 


ted with the Cooper 


General 


who has been con- 
Hewitt Electric 
since its inception, will be in actual 
rge of the company as president and 
isurer. N. R. Birge will be vice 
resident: C. P. Hamilton, assistant 
asurer, and E. E, 
nd auditor. The present policy of the 
field of 1 


Ey ans, 


Davies, secretar\ 


industrial and 
photographic lighting will be continued. 


ympany in its 
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Wool Spun Cotton and Merino 


Yarns for the Underwear, Hosiery 
and Sweater trade. 
single on cones, white, 
mixes or solid colors. Can furnish 
in waste mixtures, but all with 
quality mark of spinning. 

We also Garnett and Spin on com- 
mission. Prices right. Write us. 


oxford 


J. BROADBENT AND SON, INC. 
Unionville, Conn. 


Manufacturer of wool spun 
cotton merino or wool yarn 
open for orders on white, ox- 
ford, and solid colors or 
mixes furnished on cones. 
Will also spin on commis- 
sion for anyone furnishing 
their own stock. 






Address Adv. 195, Textile World Journal 
134 Fourth Ave New York 





Commission Weaver wishes 
work for his plant of 40-72 
looms, running all looms or 
in part. Looms C. & K., 20 
Harness, 4x4 Box pick and 
pick equipped for Warping, 
Weaving, Burling and Mend- 
ing. 


Address Adv. 70, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


TO YARN SPINNERS 


Wish to make yearly con- 
From 20’s 


tract on Seconds. 
to 50’s 2 and 3 ply. 


Address Adv. 130, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


COMMISSION DYEING 


Cotton, Wool, Shoddy and Rags 
Raw Stock and Skein Dyeing 


COMMISSION SPINNING 
Business Solicited 
WEBSTER DYE & YARN MILLS 
Webster, Mass. 





AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS 


(Incorporated 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 





ATTENTION, MR. KNITTER 


I am a New York selling agent and I am 
looking for permanent or temporary mills 
that will entertain my orders on hosiery 
and underwear from the large retail or 
jobbing trade on a strict commission 
basis. References furnished 

Address Ady. 187, Textile World Journa 

334 Fourth Ave New York 


Commission Winding and Spooling. 
Cotton, Silk Worsted and Woolen 
Yarns, from Skeins or Cop on paper 


tubes and Jack spooling. 


PARKIN YARN CO 
Tel. West 674-W 
10 Ethan St. Providence, R, I. 





Sizes 3s to 10s 
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OWDITCH DYE WORKS, Inc. 
RAW STOCK DYEING 
Specialties: 

Direct and Sulphur Colors and preparing stock for 
WOOL MIXTURES 
PUTNAM, CONNECTICUT 
Works at East Putnam 


Providence Office, 204 Westminster Street 
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sil 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns. 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Winding in every form. 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


MorrisvILLe, Bucks Co., PA 





Telephone 
Trenton 4308 
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GARNETTING 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COMMISSION WORK SOLICITED 


18 Grafton Street 


Worcester Garnetting Ces Worcester, Mass. 
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ror LEAD BURNING 


Call PASSAIC 2601 Garfield Sheet Metal Wks., Garfield, N. J. 








COMMISSION AND CONTRACT WORK 


For the convenience of our are establishing this 
separate department in which the announcements of concerns who 
custom or contract work, will appear grouped 


readers, we 


do commission, 
together. 

Many of the announcements which will appear in this depart 
ment are of a similar nature to those which have been placed in the 
Clearing House section, but we believe that by grouping them to 
sether the added advantage of classification will be secured, with 
greater prominence and convenience to the reader 

We invite announcements from concerns doing custom or com 
mission carding, spinning, weaving, finishing, dyeing, bleaching, 
processing or any 


knitting, winding, twisting, warping, combing, 
other textile work. 
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Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
C. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 
144 Congress St., Boston. 


POSITION WANTED by high grade tex- 


tile manager Age thirty-seven With keen 
knowledge of management, cooperation and 
efficiency with associates, departmental or- 


ganization, accounting, cost finding, selling 
and credit principles, purchasing for imme- 
diate conversion and intrinsic results, with 
an appreciative sense of service to the 
public 

OU. B. 6951, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON MILL, 
or overseer of carding and spinning. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 38 years of age. 
American, married. Worked on all sizes of 
yarns, both carded and combed Familiar 
with all makes of machinery. Good refer- 
ences 
). B. 7139, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


ASSISTANT DESIGNER, or overseer of 
weaving in Woolen or Worsted Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 34 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on worsted 
men's wear and ladies’ dress goods. Also 
woolen. Familiar with all makes of looms 
Good references. 

O. B. 7140, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF DYEING, in a woolen 
mill. Worked on raw stock and piece dyes. 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, 
American, married, good references. 

O. B. 7141, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


MASTER MECHANIC, in a woolen or 
worsted mill. Position wanted by a man 45 
years of age, married, English. Familiar 
with all makes of cotton and woolen ma- 
chinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7142, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF WOOLEN SPINNING. 
Position wanted by a man 35 years of age, 
American, married Familiar with Davis & 
Furber, Johnson & Basset, Smith & Fur- 
bush, Bridesburg, Bancroft and Moulton 
mules Good references. 

O. B. 7143, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF DYEING. Position 
wanted by a man 30 years of age, Swedish, 
married. Worked on raw stock, yarns and 
plece dyes. Good references 
O. B. 7144, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


MASTER MECHANIC, in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 29 years of age, 
American, single. Familiar with all ma- 
chinery used in a woolen mill. Good refer- 
ences 


O. B. 7145, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF COTTON CARDING. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on sheeting, 
shirting and sateens, yarns from 5s to 80s. 
First class recommendations 
O. B. 7146, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON YARN 
OR CLOTH MILL Position wanted by a 
man 27 years of age, American, single 
Worked on earded and combed yarn. 
American Sea Island and Egyptian cottons. 
Familiar with all makes of cotton ma- 
chinery Good references. 

O. B. 7147, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


MASTER MECHANIC, or Assistant Su- 
perintendent in a bleaching, dyeing or fin- 
ishing establishment Position wanted by a 
man 37 years of age, married, English 
Understands steam, electric and water 
power, all kinds of cotton mill and finish- 
ing mill machinery Good references 
». B. 7148, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF DYEING OR SECOND 
HAND in a large mill Position wanted by 


2 man 27 years of age, American, single. 
Familiar with worsted and cotton yarns, 
plece dyes and union Good references 


). B. 7149, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


PRACTICAL MILL MAN, several years’ 





experience textile school graduate, success- 
of weaving, designing and cost 
draftsman and superintendent. 
employed, but wishes to change. 

“ars, married, American 
extile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
SEWING MACHINE FIXER Position 
wanted by a man 34 years of age, American, 
married Worked on Singer, Union Special, 
Metropolitan, Union button hole machines. 

Good referenc 


O. B. 7151, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 


OVERSEER OF KNITTING Position 
wanted by a man 45 years of age, French- 
American, married Familiar with all 
makes of spring needle machines. Worked 
on woolen underwear, jersey cloth, astrican, 
pure silk jerseys First class recommenda- 
tions 
O. B. 7152, Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


=“ 


SHE 









WANTED 

AT ONCE 
16 & 17” Seott & Wil- 
liams porous knit ma- 


chines, 14 & 16 cut. 


Address Adv 209, 
334 Fourth 


World 
York. 


Textile 
Ave., New 





Journal, 






Men Wantcd 


WANTED 


-Foreman Fixer. 


Must be experienced on Ban- 
Silk work. 


ner machines. 
Good position. 


Address Adv. 205, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED—Man to take charge of 
Leighton Knitting Machines. Must 
be first-class fixer. State experience, 
age, salary, etc. 
MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—Expert Machinist on 
Leighton Knitting Machines and 
machines used for the manufac- 
ture of men’s sweaters. Steady work. 


Good pay. 


Address Adv. 208, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED by Manufacturer. Trav- 
eling Salesmen to carry our special- 
ized line of Cotton Handkerchiefs 
as a side line, calling on jobbers. 
References required. State territory 
covered. 

Address Adv. 207, Textile World Journal 

334 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Position Wanted 


Hosiery Manager or Superintendent desires 
position. Will go anywhere. 25 years’ ex- 
perience with the best mills. Al man who 
can get the best results. State salary you can 
pay and full particulars in first letter. Salary no 
object. Want to show what I can do, then pay me 
accordingly 








Address Adv. 198, Textile World Journal 
4 Fourth Ave., New York 








Knitting Mill Superintendent. 28 
years’ experience on Cotton, Woolen 
and Worsted Underwear, Sweaters 
and Bathing Suits. Also 1 
n Cotton and Woolen Machinery 
Age 47, married, best of referen 


experienced 





SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON MILL 
desires position; American, married, ex- 
perienced on carded and combed yarn; 


Familiar with all cotton machinery Best of re- 
ferences; go anywhere, but New England preferred. 


Address Adv. 201, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave New York 






























YOUR AUSTRALASIAN MARKET 


Active reliable agent (late Aust. 
Imp. Forces),located in Melbourne, 
Sydney and Brisbane, with exten- 
sive connection throughout Aus- 
tralasia, is desirous of securing 
immediate agencies for mills and 
factories connected with Cotton, 
Woolen and Silk Textiles—also 
Hosiery, Underwear, Knitted 
Goods, Embroideries, Lace Goods, 
Neckwear, Towels, Carpets, etc. 


_ Manufacturers desirous of trade expansion 
in Australasia will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with 


STANLEY A. GLOVER 
Box 634, G. P. O., Brisbane 


WANTED 
Odd lots Yarn, 6s, 7s, 8s 
Single on Cones. 7s and 
8s, 3 and 4 Ply on Tubes 
and Cones. No lot too 
small and none too large. 
If you have any of the above 


communicate with us at once, 


giving best prices and discounts. 
Address*Box 42, Auburn, New York 





Men Wanted 


DYESTUFF SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


The advertiser, a well established 
dyestuff manufacturing Company, 
producing an increasing range of 
several classes of colors, requires a 
sales executive for New England 
capable of personally producing 
and also managing local sales force. 
Compensation, salary and commission 
in harmony with results. 


Reply to Adv. 169, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED — by large responsible pack- 
er first class experienced woolen rag 
salesman who has large personal 
acquaintance with woolen and shod- 
dy mills. Give age, salary and exper- 
ience 

Address Adv. 166, Textile World Journal 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 
Fixer on Scott & Williams model 
G, 84 needle knitting machines, 
knitting wool or merino yarn. 


Address La Crosse Knitting Company 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


WANTED— Experienced man 
to take charge of Winding 
and Spooling Dept. in a 


Worsted Mill. 


Address Adv. 164, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


SPINNERS WANTED for night 
shift, forty-eight hours per week 
of five nights. A good price list. 
Write to 
THE OREGON CITY MFG. CO. 
Oregon City, Oregon 





Se ee fe Ro A lt ae ee 
Used Machinery 
Mill Properties 










Wants, For Sale, Ete. 








We would like to get in 
touch with Southern 
Mill wishing representa- 
tion in New York City 
in the Cotton Shirting 
line. 


Address Adv. 173, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


WANTED 
WORSTED SPINNING 
MILL 
Capacity about 5000 lbs. 
weekly, from 30s down. 
Prefer vicinity of Phila- 


delphia. 


Address Adv. 179, Textile World Journal, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Men Wanted 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED—A 
man familiar with bleaching ab- 
sorbent cotton and gauze, with 
executive ability. Mill to be located 
in New England. A good salary to the 
right man. References required. 


Address Box 6077, Textile World Journal 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 





WANTED—First class Dyer 
accustomed to top, worsted 
and cotton yarn dyeing. Man 
capable of handling good 
position. Apply by mail, stat- 
ing age, wages expected and 
where now employed, in con- 
fidence to the 


CLEVELAND WORSTED MILLS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WEAVERS 
WANTED 


GOOD PRICE LIST 


Apply 
OREGON CITY MFG. CO. 
OREGON CITY, OREGON 





Situations, Opportunities 








